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Commissioners Hear 
Plea For Uniformity 
In States’ Tax Laws 


Smith of Utah Presents Conclusions 
After Study of Taxation Systems 
of Various States 


HITS RETALIATORY LAWS 
Premium Tax System Not Unjust 
as Long as Rate Is on Equality 
With Corp. Income Taxes 


Several suggestions for improving in- 
surance tax laws and methods of taxing 
insurance companies were offered by E. 
\. Smith, Jr., Insurance Commissioner 
of Utah, when addressing yesterday the 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at St. Paul, 
Minn. Before preparing his address 
Commissioner Smith analyzed the insur- 
ance tax laws of the various states and 
his conclusions were presented in the 
hope that more uniformity and a greater 
degree of fairness in tax laws may ulti- 
mately be attained. Commissioner Smith 
is chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on taxation. 


Tax Equality Fundamental 


On the surface a tax on net income 
would appear to be reasonable, just and 
equitable, but the system sounds much 
better than it would work as the col- 
lection of taxes would present legal dif- 
ficulties, said Commissioner Smith. In 
the final analysis insurance companies 
doing business in any state should have 
no objection to a continuation of the 
premium tax so long as the state adopts 
a tax rate so as to place the insurance 
company tax on an equality with the 
State corporation income tax. 

Definite steps should be taken toward 
making the tax situation uniform as re- 
gards the several states, Commissioner 
smith said. In his opinion the retalia- 
tory laws now existing on the statute 
books of several states are vicious. In- 
asmuch as the operations of most insur- 
ance companies are nation-wide the tax 
laws of the different states should ap- 
proach uniformity as nearly as possible. 

‘A study of the tax situation in the 
various states reveals at least one thing 
that might be termed uniform practice,” 
said the Commissioner. “Most. states 
fax On premium return and not on net 
icome. The tax return varies from 1% 
to 3%. Without going into complicated 
mathematics I should fix the average 
tax rate on premiums for all states at 
2.13%. Twenty-one states have a dif- 
ferent factor for taxing domestic and 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Sign Of 
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“Hence the Regret’ 


Before the present-day selling to cover specific needs, “Mr. 
Jones, don’t you think you ought to take another $5,000 or 
$10,000?” was one of the commonest of approaches. All Home 
Offices see evidences of that type of selling in letters received 
from policyholders who are now completing payments on pol- 
icies taken 20, 25, or 30 years ago. For example :— 

There is a genuine satisfaction in knowing that I have three 
paid-up policies. My regret is that I did not assume more insurance at 
my early stage in life. I was probably too conservative, not wanting to 
take on more than I felt sure I should live to complete, and not having 
the faintest idea that I could die before that time. Today I should like 
to have more, but my family expenses, including college, prevent. 
Hence the regret that I did not assume more insurance early. 

If covering specific needs had been the attractive appeal, 
it is probable that this man would have managed to pay 
premiums and would not now, in middle life, be wishing that 
at the outset he had taken more. “Specific needs” is the only 
logical plea in life insurance salesmanship, in the majority of 
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Pennsylvania Insurance 
Federation Tribute To 
William H. Kingsley 


Many Prominent Officials and 


Agents at Banquet in His 
Honor 


STEVENSON GEN. CHAIRMAN 


Pittsburgh Gets Next Year’s Meet- 
ing; John S. Fisher Re-elected 
President 


By E. S. Banks 

\ banquet paying tribute to William 
H. Kingsley, recently elected president 
of the Penn Mutual Life, for his ser- 
vices to insurance, his charitable work 
and his tremendous aid to the Insur- 
ance Federation, climaxed the exception- 
ally successful 1936 Pennsylvania In- 
surance Days of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania held at Philadel- 
phia last Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. 

Three thousand insurance men—agents, 
fieldmen and company officials—repre- 
senting ‘every branch and phase of in- 
surance attended the numerous lunch- 
eons and conferences that made up the 
two-day business session of the con- 
vention. Without a doubt, it was the 
most outstanding insurance gathering in 
recent years. Company officials from 
other states expressed their amazement 
at the spirit and interest, evidenced by 
the delegates. 

John A. Stevenson Opens Convention 

The affair started off with a bang 
from the very beginning. Close to one 
thousand attended the opening luncheon 
on Thursday noon which found John 
A. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual Life 
calling the convention into session. Mr. 
Stevenson, general chairman of the con- 
vention, extended greetings in behalf of 
Philadelphia in place of Mayor Wilson 
who was unable to attend. James C. 
Murray of Pittsburgh, past president 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Federation, responded. 

Pittsburgh, which had the convention 
in 1935 and had made a strong bid 
from the very beginning for the 1937 
Insurance Days, was selected for next 
year’s affair at the meeting of the di- 
rectors late Friday. 

Of the seven conferences, the largest 
attendance was at the Industrial life 
congress, held on Friday morning. About 
one thousand Industrial men jammed 
every inch of space in the Bellevue- 
Stratford’s Oak Room, many of them 
standing up, to listen to the three sched- 
uled addresses. 

Join in Tribute to Kingsley 

At the banquet and dance on Friday 
night, the head table was filled with the 
heads of all of the Philadelphia home 
office companies, all of whom were pres- 
ent to aid in the generous tribute to 
Mr. Kingsley. More than one thousand 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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“—-and DON’T forget to tell your prospects you need one 
more app to win the combination fountain pen and pencil.” 


BUT, if you want prizes through commissions, say a silver cup for instance, a 
traveling bag, an eight-cylinder runabout, a Rolls Royce, a country estate, a dia- 
mond necklace, a trip to Europe, or even bread and butter try 


THE NEW “COMPRESENTATION” 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT 





The NEW Pershing Square AGENCY 


100 E 42d St 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
LLOYD PATTERSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
ASHLAND 4-8610 
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IMPORTANT NOTE: | f YOU are inclined toward “Modified” Life Insurance we might let you in on our 


own Private Blend of Protection written in one policy contract. It is somewhat astounding to those who depend on 











the lowest price for sales! 
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nsurance (“ommissioners Discuss Current 


Investment Irends at St. Paul Meeting 


Insurance company investments was 
on the program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners for 
discussion by several state officials at 
the St. Paul convention this week. Com- 
missioner John C. Blackall of Connecti- 
cut, touching on changes in trends, 
pointed out that the substantial increase 
in U. S. Government holdings by com- 
panies during the past five years is ac- 
counted for by the drying up of the 
bond market during the depression and 
the need of the companies for liquidity 
during the period of high policy loan 
demand. 

While holdings of bonds by life com- 
panies are double those of mortgage 
loans today it is interesting to note, 
Commissioner Blackall said, that as re- 
cently as 1931 the latter exceeded the 
former. These two classes of invest- 
ments generally show divergent trends, 
their combined ratio to total assets be- 
ing fairly constant. Both have been 
found to conform closely to the funda- 
mental requirements for life company 
investments, except yield in the case of 
high-grade bonds purchased in markets 
such as the present. 

Diversification has been an important 
factor in promoting the element of safe- 
ty. This has been secured by investing 
in many types of bonds covering a wide 
spread of industries and localities. Also 
real estate mortgages are widely dis- 
tributed among the principal farming 
states and the various types of residen- 
tial and business properties in many 
towns and cities. 


Companies’ Stake in Railroads 


“Railroad bonds, once considered the 

world’s premier investment, have de- 
clined from 33.3% in 1906 to 13.3% in 
1935,” said Commissioner Blackall. “The 
reasons for such decline are too well 
The 
stake of the life companies in railroads 
is still enormous, amounting to $2,930,- 
000,000, or more than three times the 
amount of farm mortgages now out- 
standing. That railroads will be a nec- 
essary part of the transportation system 
for many years to come if not perma- 
nently seems to me a reasonable as- 
sumption. While some adjustment of 
their capital structures may have to be 
effected, the life companies in general 
hold underlying liens on essential prop- 
erties and their ultimate losses should 
be proportionately small. The recent 
trend toward greater prosperity should 
place these carriers in a materially im- 
proved position.” 

The percentage of public utility bonds 
held has increased materially since 1906 
from 4.7% to 10.4%. This has been due 
to the fundamental nature of the services 
rendered by the public utility companies 
and to the great expansion which has 
taken place in their business. Generally 
speaking, the life companies have kept 
their investments close to the underlying 
Properties. 

The portfolios of the life companies 
also contain substantial holdings in 
State, county and municipal bonds (5.5% 
of the total assets at end of 1935). 
These bonds have in general been found 
to conform to all fundamental require- 
ments, 

The wisdom of the laws of the various 
Slates restricting the common stock in- 
vestments of life insurance companies 
was amply demonstrated during the de- 
Pression, said Mr. Blackall. Such in- 


vestments in significant proportions are 
not suitable for life companies on ac- 
count of their extreme fluctuations in 
value. Furthermore, the income factor 
is far more uncertain than in the case 
of senior grades of securities, he said. 
Mortgage Volume Declining 
Mortgage loans have always seemed 
peculiarly suited to the investment re- 
quirements of life insurance companies, 
continued the Commissioner. The prin- 
cipal is a first lien on real estate, that 
most durable of all assets. The interest 
return has been excellent despite the 
recent downward trend caused by de- 
faults on old loans and lower rates on 
new commitments. Due to the long 
term nature of the business a_ rapid 
turnover of capital is not necessary. 
The percentage of mortgages to total 
assets has been steadily declining since 
about 1927. The decline in farm mort- 
gages preceded that of city mortgages 
and has been more severe. At the end 
of 1921 the total amount of farm mort- 
gages was slightly greater than that of 
city mortgages, whereas today the lat- 
ter are more than four times the former. 
Several reasons for the decline in 
mortgage loan investments may be cited. 
One of these is the unusual number of 
foreclosures which have turned mortgage 
loans into real estate owned. It is only 
fair to say, commented Mr. Blackall, 
that the companies have extended every 


consideration to distressed property own- 

ers consistent with their obligations to 

policyholders. Another reason has been 

the small supply of such loans, due 

largely to the lack of new construction. 
Real Estate Not Suitable 


Real estate on the books at the end 
of 1935 amounted to 8.9% of total assets, 
the highest percentage since 1906 at 
least. As ‘stated above the percentage 
of mortgage loans to total assets reached 
a peak several years ago and is now 
declining. That of its aftermath, fore- 
closed real estate, has not yet been 
reached although with declining fore- 
closures and increasing sales it should 
be passed comparatively soon. Although 
the acquisition and maintenance of these 
foreclosed properties has involved an 
enormous cash outlay, the companies 
have not, generally speaking, departed 
from conservative practices in carrying 
such properties on their books, said the 
speaker. 

Real estate in substantial amounts is 
not suitable for life company investment, 
continued Mr. Blackall. The net return 
on these holdings has been negligible or 
a minus quantity to date, although some 
recent improvement has been apparent. 
Unfortunately, the liquidation of such 
properties may require several years to 
effect since the companies cannot afford 
to glut the market in many localities 
and also duc to their natural desire to 


Survey By Lowa Department Shows 
Experience With Farm Lands Held 


A few years ago the farm lands held 
by insurance companies were too small 
to merit discussion, but a survey of the 
1935 annual statements of companies 
made by the Iowa Insurance Department 
showed that there were more than 12,000 
Iowa farms held by insurance companies, 
according to John Speidel, deputy insur- 
ance commissioner of Iowa, who ad- 
dressed the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at the St. Paul 
convention this week. These farms av- 
eraged 184 acres in size and are carried 
at an average book value of $79 per acre. 

“In total these holdings in Iowa equal 
more than one-fourth of the total value 
of all rural real estate owned by the 
life insurance companies of the United 
States,” commented Mr. Speidel. “Dur- 
ing 1935 five companies, two Towa and 
three non-Iowa, owning in total well 
over two thousand Iowa farms at the 
heginning of the year, sold one-third of 
these farms at a price that allowed the 
companies t@ approximately break even 
on the transaction. These companies 
sold land because they established a price 
on each farm and instituted an energetic 
selling campaign. A few other compan- 
ies did fairly well in disposing of farms 
and many companies with large holdings 
made almost no sales. 

“From 1927 to 1935 5% of the farms 
changed from owner to tenant opera- 
tion,” continued Mr. Speidel. “This 
means that in six years all the farms 
in an area equal to five of Iowa’s ninety- 
nine counties passed out of the control 
of those who live on them. Because of 
this and because the middle westerner 
is such a strong believer in the family 
sized farm we hear it said on many sides 


that pressure, if necessary, will be ap- 
plied to induce corporations to divest 
themselves of large farm holdings. 

“Those companies that have made a 
conscientious effort to sell their farm 
lands have been wise. They have made 
every effort to live within the law and 
so have absolved themselves from blame. 
It is commonly reported that some com- 
panies are holding for a profit from 
higher prices and certain company offi- 
cials have told me they desire to retain 
their farm land as a hedge against in- 
flation. The wisdom in such a course 
is doubtful. It invites reprisal legisla- 
tion from state legislatures; also there 
is no assurance that land prices will be 
sharply higher. The farmer is a cau- 
tious individual and in view of what he 
has been through since 1920 is not likely 
soon again to enter into competitive bid- 
ding with anyone on the price of farm 
lands. One-half of all farms in the 
United States are operated by owners 
and 60% of these had no mortgage on 
their farms during the depression. Fur- 
thermore, the total mortgage indebted- 
ness of all owner-operated farms is only 
24% of the total value of all farms in 
this group. Apparently the farming in- 
dustry was not over-capitalized to the 
extent of most commercial lines. 

“Insurance companies can well afford 
to contend for their share of the farm 
mortgage investment field. Concessions 
now on the interest rate are likely to 
yield good dividends in the future by 
quickening land sales, discouraging agi- 
tation for government financing and aid- 
ing generally in the recovery which will 
aid the underwriting business of the 
companies.” 


obtain at least the return of their invest- 
ed capital. “I believe that where com- 
panies have conservatively carried their 
real estate on the books without adding 
large amounts of expenses and taxes ad- 
vanced, and particularly past due inter- 
est, they may expect no material losses 
from sales in the aggregate,” said Com- 
missioner Blackall. “Furthermore, one 
should not overlook existing possibilities 
in the line of enhancement of property 
values.” 

At the present time activity in the 
farm mortgage field is comparatively 
slight. However, the companies are tak- 
ing desirable farm loans whenever of- 
fered. The same holds true of loans on 
urban properties, except that here the 
supply of loans is greater. From ten to 
twelve per cent of new investment money 
is being placed in urban mortgages. . 

One outstanding lesson learned from 
the recent financial upheaval is that 
amortization of mortgage loans affords a 
safety factor of first importance. If 
this had been a regular practice in past 
years many of the troubles in this branch 
of investment would have been avoided, 
commented the speaker. 

Amortization payments are now de- 
manded on new loans in the great ma- 
jority of cases. Also the general level 
of appraisals is undoubtedly reasonable 
at the present time. For these reasons 
the experience on such loans as are cur- 
rently made should be satisfactory. 

Policy Loans 

The percentage of policy loans to to- 
tal assets is normally around 12%. Com- 
mencing about 1929 this ratio started to 
climb, coming to a peak of 18% about 
1933, but is now well on its way down 
to normal. The decline may be account- 
ed for by repayments in one form or 
another as well as the substantial in- 
crease in assets of other types during 
the last two or three years. Policy 
loans are the ideal investment from the 
standpoints of income and security but 
are still not desirable because experi- 
ence has shown that they lead to lapsa- 
tion. By adjusting the policy loan in- 
terest rate, the scale of cash values and, 
in mutual companies, the dividend scale 
it is possible to make it always unprofit- 
able to surrender a loaned policy to take 
out new insurance. “This problem should 
be attacked by the companies in a spirit 
of co-operation,” said Mr. Blackall. “It 
is said that no difficulty on this score 
exists in England due to the more con- 
servative scales of surrender values there 
in effect. Of course it is true that many 
American companies have decreased their 
surrender values during recent years. 

“There is no denying that cheap mon- 
ey is an important factor in promoting 
economic recovery, since it encourages 
business expansion, building construction 
and the launching of new enterprises. 
The prospect of the continuance of the 
prevailing low interest rates, however, is 
giving the life companies some concern. 
It has already resulted in a substantial 
decline in the companies’ investment in- 
come and has been the principal cause 
for such reductions in dividend scales 
and increases in non-participating rates 
as have occurred. That the factor of 
interest return is important in determin- 
ing the cost of insurance is undeniable. 
A reduction of 1% in the net investment 
vield of the life companies will reduce 
their average dividend per thousand to 
policyholders by about two dollars per 
annum.” 
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Sees Trend Toward 
Broader Selection 


DR. BERESFORD SPEAKS HERE 





Medical Director of Provident Discusses 
Relationship of Medical Depart- 
ment to Fieldman 

The trend among life insurance 

panies today is toward a broader 


com- 
selec- 


tion of risks rather than to a more con- 
servative one, Dr. Frank M. Beresford, 
medical director of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, told members of the Life Un- 


derwriters Association of New York City 
this week. Dr. Beresford was a speaker 
before the annual meeting held Tuesday. 
Discussing the relationship of the med- 
ical department to the fieldman in life 
insurance, he had this to say in part: 

“There seems to be a recurring dispo- 
sition on the part of fieldmen to regard 
the medical selection of risks as a proc- 
ess which is more conservatively applied 
in the present period of economic stress 
thar it was in former years. Fortunately 
such is not the fact, for by better and 
surer means of evaluation we are willing 
to favorably consider some risks which 
once were considered dubious, to say the 
least. 


“There is now in operation the ma- 
chinery by which a more uniform and 
equitable selection is possible than by 


the older methods in which the actuarial 
experience played a less prominent part. 
Insurance men have devised these meth- 
ods but other insurance men can in- 
crease or decrease the value of these 
techniques in so far as they actually 
the special knowledge and ex- 
perience required to interpret and apply 
them for selection purposes, or as they 
lack essential professional qualifications 
to fully appreciate their value. 

“The majority of completed applica- 
tions are promptly and favorably acted 
upon. With this major part of his busi- 
ness the fieldman is eminently satisfied. 
But there is another part of his business 
which often gives him grave concern. 
It is made up of that smaller group of 
applications which hover in the twilight 
zone of uncertainty pending further in- 
vestigation of personal or family history, 
or for other reasons which must be fully 
considered before the final decision can 
be made in each case. This is the group 
that contributes largely to the costs of 
underwriting; this is the relatively small 
group which teaches us the wisdom of 
thorough investigation, the value of pa- 
tience and of logic, and the necessity 
for a due regard for niceties of actuarial 
computation. From this group we seek 
to salvage the good average risks, but 
since most of them who obtain insurance 
do so by self-selection they are a 
profitable and consequently a less desir- 
able group to insure than the first and 
larger group. The collection of the evi- 
dence of insurability of the second and 
smaller group and the evaluation of the 
evidence developed give us at the home 
office a very real test of ability to dis- 
cern the truth from the half truth and 
to exercise the logic and business acu- 
men we may possess. 

Less Than 10% Rejected 

“With the smallest group of appli- 
cants, the less than 10%, I shall have 
little to say. These are the rejected 
applicants. We are naturally more con- 
cerned with those persons to whom we 
can offer a contract than with those we 


pt SSeSs 


less 


cannot. Suffice it to say that our re- 
jects are mainly those who seek insur- 
ance after they know or have good rea- 


son to suspect that they cannot obtain it. 
There are exceptions, of course, but by 
the time the procrastinators are ready 
to be insured, and that is when they 
need it most, they are too often disqual- 
ified. No person is rejected for life in- 
surance today without a thorough con- 
sideration of his application on the evi- 


dence submitted or subsequently ob- 
tained. If additional and favorable evi- 
dence is obtained later, such evidence 


will be promptly considered on its merits. 
“The relationship of the medical de- 
partment to the field man in life insur- 
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Oldest and Newest Policies 
Held by Two of Hall Family 





Arthur F. Hall and Peter V. Hall 


At the close of business May 29, 1936— 
the last day of Hall Month—President 
\rthur F. Hall and his grandson, Peter 
Vincent Hall, were the holders of the 
oldest and newest LNL policies in ex- 
istence. At that time young Master 
Hall became the owner of LNL policy 
No. 500,000. His grandfather, President 
Arthur F. Hall, owns one of the first 
policies issued by the company, issued 
the day the Lincoln National Life began 
business, September 27, 1905. 

Policy No. 500,000 is a Twenty-Year 
Endowment. 





ance is the edhe relationship of bus- 
iness men engaged in the cooperative 
effort to render a much needed and high- 
ly valued public service in a manner 
calculated to win and hold the confi- 
dence, the respect and the good will of 
all concerned. The most satisfactory 
relationship which can exist between the 
medical department and the field force 
is that of a partnership in the interest 
of those who are already insured, those 
seeking additional insurance and those 
applying for insurance for the first time. 
To the medical director business consid- 
erations in life insurance medicine are 
relatively much more important than 
they could ever be if he were engaged 
in the practice of the art and science of 
his profession.” 


Clergymen’s Ass’n To Take 


Bankers National Policies 
One of the principal functions of the 
recently organized Clergymen’s Service 
Association of Jersey City, N. J., ac- 
cording to its president, Rev. Charles 
C. Tibbetts, will be an endeavor to in- 
terest ministers and members of their 
families in a newly developed type of 
blanket coverage life insurance sponsored 
by the Bankers’ National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Of particular interest to clergymen, 
especially those in the low salary brack- 
ets, it was said, is the plan to provide 
insurance of from $1,000 to $3,000 from 
ages of 15 to 65 at low quarterly pay- 
ments. 

Purpose of the Clergymen’s 
Association, according to its recently 
filed certificate of incorporation, is “to 
assist active and inactive clergymen in 
obtaining permanent or temporary em- 
ployment in various commercial enter- 
prises if they so desire, to provide for 
advancement and improvement of living, 
working and protective conditions of 
such clergymen, their families and mem- 
bers of their congregations and to con- 
duct in a general way any business 
which may prove of service and benefit 
to members.” 


Service 





BUREAU RECRUITING CHARTS 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has just published a set of Re- 
cruiting Charts to assist the manager 
and generai agent to attract better men 
to the business and more of them. There 
are eleven charts, printed in ten colors, 
and they present life underwriting as 
an attractive life career. In the prepara- 
tion of these charts the Bureau inter- 
viewed laymen, agents, general agents 
and home office executives to determine 
why men enter the life insurance busi- 
ness. In addition to the colored charts, 
there are four blank sheets which the 
user may adapt to include material on 
his own company or some other infor- 
mation which he has found particularly 
helpful in recruiting activity. A special 
chart showing the growth of life insur- 
ance in force in Canada may be had 
with the set for the use of Canadian 
managers. 


HENSON LEADS AGENCY 


Frank W. Henson of the Alexander 
F. Gillis agency, Provident Mutual, New- 
ark, has qualified for the leaders’ club 
convention of the company at Banff, 
Canada. He has been the leader of the 
agency for the past six years. Also he 
has been secretary-treasurer of the Life 
Underwriters Association ot Northern 
New Jersey. 











Maybe Your Problems Are Just 


to be true. 























Opportunities In Disguise 


So often in talking with agents I have found this 
Nothing clears the atmosphere of fog 
like the warm sun of sincere, friendly interest in the 
other man’s perplexities. We realize the obstacles in 
the path of the Successful Life Underwriter but we 
also know the way around them. 


Come in and talk your problems over with me. 


William H. Kee, Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAin 4-1525 


1935 


WAS A GOOD YEAR 


In the eighty-eight year history of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 





Portland, Maine, the year 1935 was 
outstanding: 
New Insurance Increased 441/5%, 
Total Life Insurance Increased. 10%, 
Total Income Increased 20%, 
Assets Increased............. 4\/,°/, 
Surplus for Policyholders 
Increased... .. 12Ma% 


First four months of this year indicate 
that 1936 will be an even better year 
for this soundly managed, progressive 
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THURMAN JR. HEADS CLUB 





Elected by Pittsburgh Supervisors; 

Group Hears Two Sales Records; 

Plans Golf Party This Month 

Oliver Thurman, Jr., supervisor of the 
M. Jay Ream agency of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life in Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Supervisors 
Club to succeed G. Harold Moore, who 
has resigned to become general agent 
for the State Mutual Life at Pittsburgh. 

W. C. Young, representative of the 
Master Sales Talks Recording Service, 
explained the features of his company’s 
new recording system and gave record- 
ings of Ralph Engelsman’s talk on 
“Closing” and Dr. S. S. Huebner’s talk 
on “The Four Great Missions of Life 
Insurance.” 

The regular monthly business meet- 
ings of the club have been suspended 
until fall, although a golf party and out- 
ing is planned in June. Lee Mullen of 
the Sun Life of Canada, N. H. Weidner 
of the Reliance and W. A. Arnold, II 
of the Penn Mutual are the committee 
which will plan the golf party. 


SWINK COMMENTS ON BONUS 

In his June message to the field force 
Angus O. Swink, president, Atlantic Life, 
said: “Unquestionably the outpouring of 
veterans’ bonus money later this month 
will have a stimulating effect upon com- 
merce and trade. While it is our 
policy that the veterans should be urged 
to hold their bonus bonds, however in 
cases where they decide to cash them we 
believe that it is logical and proper to 
recommend to them the value of life in- 
surance both for investment and protec- 
tion.” 


SANBORN AFTER BLUE MARLIN 

Paul C. Sanborn, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Boston, recently 
flew by plane to Miami, accompanied by 
some heavyweight fishing tackle. With 
him is Mrs. Sanborn and they will spend 
a month in Bahama waters in search of 
big game fish. He is particularly anxious 
to catch a blue marlin. Incidentally, 
during Life Insurance Week the Sanborn 
agency made a record paid production 
achievement while during May the aget- 
cy insured the largest number of indi- 
viduals it has written in any one month. 





ZWEIFEL OHIO PRESIDENT 
Fred A. Zweifel, of Toledo, general 
agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
has been elected president of the Ohio 
State Association of Life Underwriters 

succeeding Ray Hodges of Cincinnati. 
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Jas. F. MacGrath Heads 
N. Y. Supervisors Ass’n 
JOSEPH DAVIS VICE-PRESIDENT 
Lowell M. Baker Elected Secretary- 


Treasurer of Group at Annual 
Outing in Armonk 





James F. MacGrath, Jr., of the Cerf 
agency of the Fidelity Mutual, is. the 
new president of the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York, having been 
elected to that office at the annual meet- 
ing Tuesday which followed the all-day 
golf tournament held at the Westchester 
Embassy Club, Armonk, N. Y. 
Mr. McGrath is one of the alumni of 
the famous old L. A. Cerf Sr. agency. 
Born in South Orange, N. J., and grad- 
uated from Columbia High School there 
in 1915, his first business experience was 
as a clerk for the Gold Medal Flour 
people in New York. During the war 
he was in Washington, D. C., in the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. Later he 
travelled as a salesman of heating sup- 
plies but in 1923 he entered life insur- 
ance with the old Cerf agency of the 
Mutual Benefit. After Mr. Cerf’s re- 
tirement in 1927 Mr. MacGrath joined 
the Wells, Meissel & Peyser agency 
National Life of Vermont and was there 
until L. A. Cerf Jr. became manager 
here for the Fidelity Mutual. 

Joseph V. Davis of the Riehle agency, 
Equitable Society, was made vice-presi- 
dent and Lowell M. Baker, DeLong 
agency, Mutual Benefit, succeeded Mr. 
Davis in the post of secretary-treasurer. 
On the executive committee in addition 
to Jerome Siegel, Garrison agency, Pru- 
dential, the retiring president, are Wil- 
liam Holdsworth, Myrick agency, Mu- 
tual Life; J. Harold Medlock, Travel- 
ers, 55 John; Harold Cronin, McNulty 
agency, Prudential; Samuel D. Rosan, 
Knight agency, Union Central; W. C-. 
Smerling, Wolfson agency, Berkshire; 
and Walter K. Vickers, Patterson 
Pershing Square, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Golf prizes were won by Lowell Baker, 
low gross, Knight agency award, and 
Edward Kuver, New York Life, kicker’s 
handicap, Luther-Keffer Cup. Other 
prizes went to Stanley Weiland, Walter 
Vickers, Peter Lotruglio, Harold Bullen- 
kamp and Adam Aberheim. 

T. M. Riehle presented a gavel to the 
association. 

Walter Vickers was chairman of the 
affair. 


Jerome Clark Month Sales 
Break Three-Year Record 


Celebrating Jerome Clark Month in 
honor of the Union Central Life’s vice- 
president the field forces wrote the 
largest one-month’s business in the past 
three years, $9,016,716 new paid insur- 
ance, an increase of 35% over the best 
previous month of the year, January. 
The C. B. Knight agency figure in New 
York was $3,503,325. Paul B. Leinbach, 
Reading, Pa., agent of the Harry New- 
man Philadelphia agency, led in volume 
with $205,160. George M. Marshall, 
Zischke agency, Chicago, led in number 
with twenty applications, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude H. Gordon of Peoria was second. 








CONN. MUTUAL FIGURES 


During the month of May The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life had a gain of 
$2,004,344 in life insurance in force, al- 
though its new paid-for business for the 
month showed a 13.7% decrease. For 
the first five months of 1935 the gain 
was $10,726,912, and at this rate the gain 
of $21,525,798 achieved in 1935 will be 
materially surpassed by the end of 1936. 





CANADA UNIFORM ACT 


The new uniform life insurance act, 
passed as a result of conferences at- 
tended by representatives of all the 
Provinces excepting Quebec, will come 
into effect by proclamation in each of 
these provinces on July 2, according to 
announcement’ made by the attorney 
8eneral of Ontario, 




















SEAL Men Could Read 
Chear Stories— 


Few family providers would 
neglect their life insurance protection 
if all of them could read the story 
behind each claim paid. 


They would learn of homes saved, 
children educated, businesses pre- 
served, families kept intact and 

. benefits made 


numerous other 


possible. 


Alert salesmen know that the best argu- 
ment they can present is the record 


of life insurance itself. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFigELD, President 
HOME. OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















New York Ass’n Elects 
Engelsman President 


PATTERSON VICE - PRESIDENT 


Allen, Ward oni. Cerf Other Officers 


Chosen; Glenn Dorr Reports On 
Splendid Committee Work 





Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, was elected president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York at the annual meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
Tuesday noon. Contrary to past proced- 
ure officers were elected by popular bal- 
lot of the membership. Of the 223 bal- 
lots cast almost unanimous support was 
given to the report of the nominating 
committee, a few exercising their right 
to write in names. 

Lloyd Patterson, general agent, Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, was elected first vice- 
president; Edwin J. Allen, Gardiner 
agency, John Hancock, second vice-pres- 
ident; Diederich H. Ward, C. B. Knight 
agency, Union Central, third vice-presi- 
dent, and Louis A. Cerf, Jr. general 
agent, Fidelity Mutual, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

As chairman of the nominating eom- 
mittee John M. Fraser, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, recommended that 
Arthur V. Youngman, DeLong agency, 
Mutual Benefit, be selected as chairman 
of the executive committee. 

New members chosen to the executive 
committee were these: M. Warren Ben- 
ton, Equitable Society; Randolph M. 
Saville, Canada Life; Clarence Leyen- 
decker, Guardian; C. L. MeMillen, 
Northwestern Mutual, and Lewis C. 
Sprague, Provident Mutual. 

Others on Executive Committee 

Agents reelected to the executive com- 
mittee were these: Benjamin Alk, Penn 
Mutual; Stanley Bonner, Mutual Life; 
Joseph V. Davis, Equitable Society; C. 
Preston Dawson, New England; Albert 
Hopkins, Penn Mutual; Harry Krueg- 
er, Northwestern; Benedict Leerburger, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Richard D. Lich- 
terman, Massachusetts Mutual; John K. 
Luther, Aetna Life; Robert J. Man- 
heimer, Equitable Society. 

Minott A. Osborne, Mutual Life; C. 
Lamont Post, independent; Benjamin 
Salinger, Mutual Benefit; Edward J. 
Sisley, Travelers; Robert B. Skillings, 
Home Life; Carl W. Smith, Connecticut 
Mutual; Leroy N. Whitelaw, Prudential ; 
Winthrop A. Wood, Travelers. 

General agents and managers reclected 
were these: Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna; 
Charles E. Bartlett, Metropolitan; Fred- 
erick E. Breidenbach, John Hancock; 
Sam P. Davis, Phoenix Mutual; Frank 
H. Devitt, Equitable Society; Harry F. 
Gray, Connecticut Mutual; Melvin H. 
Leonard, National Life of Vermont; 
Thomas G. Murrell, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; H. Arthur Schmidt, New England 
Mutual; Horace H. Wilson, Equitable 
Society; Harris L. Wofford, Prudential. 

Members Cheer Glenn Dorr 

Returning to New York for the annual 
meeting from Hartford where he is now 
a general agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual, Glenn B. Dorr received the ap- 
plause and the cheers of those present 
for the splendid job that he has done for 
the association during his administra- 
tion. His annual report took up month 
by month all of the activities of the as- 
sociation and transferred the credit to 
the various committees and committee 
chairman who handled each affair. 

His report revealed also that the New 
York Association has invited the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
to hold its annual .convention in this 
city at time of the 1939 World’s Fair. 

Speaker at the annual meeting was Dr. 
Frank M. Beresford, medical director, 
Provident Mutual, whose talk is reviewed 
on page 4. Officers of the National As- 
sociation present who were introduced 
by Mr. Dorr were Lester O. Schriver, 
president; Robert L. Jones, treasurer; 
T. M. Riehle, past president; Julian My- 
rick and Charles J. Zimmerman, trus- 
tees, and R. B. Hull, managing director. 
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Appraisers’ Part Important In 


Figuring Assets of Companies 


Sometimes Surplus Depends on Proper Valuation of Real 
Estate, R. T. Gragin, Ohio Department Con- 


sultant, Tells Commissioners 


The importance of exact appraisal 
methods in valuing real estate for com- 
pany statements was set forth at the 
Commissioners’ Convention in St. Paul 
on Thursday of this week by Raymond 
T. Cragin, real estate authority and 
member of the firm of Cragin, Morris & 
Co. of Cleveland, who acts as real es- 
tate consultant to the Ohio Department 
of Insurance. Mr. Cragin was intro- 
duced to the convention by Superintend- 
ent Bowen of that state, who explained 
that upon taking office he thought it 
necessary to examine the real estate and 
mortgage holdings of insurance compan- 
ies but found his organization had neith- 
er the funds nor the personnel therefor. 
Since that time Mr. Cragin has served 
as consultant in several activities of the 
Department. 

Mr. Cragin’s remarks follow in part: 

Real estate and mortgages are such a 
substantial part of the assets of the av- 
erage company, measured either against 
the total or against the surplus, that 
without having an accurate picture of 
their worth neither the company nor the 
state departments can possibly have an 
accurate picture of the solvency of the 
company. To audit the accuracy of ac- 
counts, or carefully inventory the cur- 
rent value of securities without an equal- 
ly careful examination of these items 
which aggregate an average of 30% of 
all assets and are an average of almost 
six times the surplus, is really little more 
than a gesture. 

Can’t Slide Over Items 

When a department or other review- 
ing body. certifies the net worth of solv- 
ency of a company without as much at- 
tention to these items as it gives to 
those of lesser importance but of more 
obvious nature and readily ascertainable 
value, the certification is not really based 
upon a complete examination at all, any 
more than it would be if no attention 
was paid to the current value of bonds 
in the portfolio, or if deposits in closed 
banks were taken at their face without 
investigation of their liquidating value. 

Now the problems were these: Upon 
the one hand the definite responsibility 
of the department is to see that the 
companies are solvent and that their 
statements properly reflect their degree 
of solvency, and the natural instinct of a 
person having that responsibility is to be 
conservative; but upon the other hand 
every company reflects the life work of 
one or more men who have given their 
lives to the accumulation of reserves for 
the protection of policyholders and whose 
efforts are not to be treated lightly and 
who in the main have reputations they 
guard as jealously as they do their re- 
serves. 

How to Get Value 

Now as to how we go about it. First, 
we had to devise a term or definition of 
market value which would suit the pur- 
pose without prejudicing the companies 
by encouraging the use of quick sale or 
forced sale figures, and yet not get in- 
volved with theories by different people 
as to what is going to happen to the 
market at some future date. 

It is not the purpose of the Ohio De- 
partment to force companies into a 
panicky disposal of properties and yet it 
certainly does not want them to become 
real estate holding companies speculat- 
ing upon hoped for futures. Rather it 
expects companies to engage in an order- 
ly intelligent liquidation of the real es- 
tate which they have unintentionally ac- 
quired. 

So we devised this definition: “What 
a Willing buyer would pay a willing sell- 
er upon terms usual for property of this 


type and locality, allowing a reasonable 
time for a good marketing effort.” 

You will note that this permits the 
appraiser to gauge, according to his 
judgment, the length of marketing period 
required for each particular property, 
such periods differing with types of 
property, location and market conditions. 
It takes longer to sell an office building 
than a house, and it takes longer to sell 
a house these days than it used to, and 
the same house will sell faster in one 
section of a city than another, and the 
market conditions differ between cities. 

We encourage the appraiser to use 
his judgment in such matters. That is 
what he is employed for. He is expect- 
ed to have expert judgment upon all 
matters which enter into the valuation 
of the particular property. 


Snap Judgment Not Wanted 


We do not believe in quick, short form 
or snap judgment appraisals. They are 
too frequently misleading to the com- 
panies and to the Department. In fact, 
much of the foreclosure trouble of com- 
panies can be traced to inadequate and 
hasty appraisals at the time of the orig- 
inal loan. Unless the appraisal is to be 
a true study of the property and its 
value there is no reason for having it. 
It should be considered in the same way 
as an audit. 

The mortgages are classified and all 
with interest more than one year de- 
linquent or with principal not reduced 
20% or about which there is other indi- 


cation of questionable soundness are ap- 
praised. If the appraisal exceeds the 
mortgage plus delinquent interest, then 
in view of present market conditions 
they are considered sound. If the ap- 
praisal is less, then a reserve is created 
accordingly. 

Investigate High Foreclosure Rate 

If the company has an unusually high 
volume of real estate due to excessive 
foreclosures (usually indicative of faulty 
practice somewhere along the line) or if 
the properties are particularly undesira- 
ble, such as vacant land; or interest col- 
lections are particularly bad or there is 
other similar reason, an _ additional 
amount is reserved for contingencies. 

If there is anything particularly pe- 
culiar about a situation, or it involves 
an unusually large sum, or may seriously 
affect the standing of a company or in- 
volve a critical decision by the depart- 
ment, I personally investigate the matter 
or personally appraise the property, fre- 
quently in conjunction with a local ap- 
praiser satisfactory to the company and 
the department. 

Let me emphasize the fact that so far 
as practical we encourage the companies 
to select their own appraisers and that 
the department depends largely upon the 
review of the appraisals. Sometimes we 
call that “appraising the appraisals.” Our 
forms have deliberately been prepared 
with that in mind. That process de- 
creases the work of the department, and 
needless to say it tremendously decreases 
the resistance of the companies. 

Of course, we find that there are ap- 
praisers we have to watch, and occa- 
sionally ones we have to veto, but gen- 
erally speaking the fact that their work 
is going to be reviewed puts them on 
their mettle and we have received some 
extraordinarily good reports—and some 
very poor ones, too. 

Praise New York But Can’t Follow 

We were handicapped by lack of funds, 
precedent and personnel. The only 
precedent was the New York Depart- 
ment, and their circumstances are so 
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different from Ohio’s that I doubt wheth. 
er we will ever be able to copy their 
appraisal work. It would be fine if we 
could. Taking it by and large, I think 
this Ohio experiment has been quite suc- 
cessful. I do not imply that every one 
is pleased and that the companies have 
rushed in and demanded that their valy. 
ations be examined at once. 


23,026,000 Not Covered By 
Security Act, Williams Says 


How little competition the Federal 
Social Security Act will give life insyr. 
ance was pointed out before the Com- 
missioners’ Convention by John S. Wil- 
liams, 3rd, Mississippi Commissioner, He 
remarked in part: “I wish to direct your 
attention to the fact that the old age 
benefit or pension does not automatically 
flow to all who reach the age of 65 but 
can be shared in only by those who have 
shared in the payment of the tax as em- 
ployees. In other words, all who work 
for wages or salary for some employer 
of necessity contribute to the tax and 
will, therefore, share in the benefits with 
certain excepted classifications. 

“These exceptions include farm labor- 
ers, certain types of casual labor, domes- 
tic servants, all Federal, state, county 
and municipal employes and the em- 
ployes of non-profit institutions such as 
hospitals, universities and colleges, com- 
munity funds and churches. 

“To put it another way, out of an es- 
timated 48,830,000 persons engaged in 
gainful occupations it is estimated that 
23,026,000 will not be covered by the act. 
Aside from the exempted employes 
named above there are many others who 
cannot participate because they fall into 
the realm of employers of employes and 
this large class is composed of profes- 
sional and business men such as doctors, 
lawyers, men in business for themselves, 
such as the merchant of various types, 
architects, druggists, tailors, et cetera. 
The only effect that this measure will 
have upon this class is that they will be 
required, as employers, to contribute 
their share of the tax.” 








Washington Job Insurance 


Act Held Unconstitutional 


Superior Judge D. F. Wright has held 
that the Washington state unemploy- 
ment insurance act is unconstitutional. 
He gave a declaratory judgment that an 
order could be taken overruling the 
state’s demurrer and that the matter 
must be adjudicated by the state su- 
preme court. 

Although the law went into effect 
January 1 Governor Martin has not yet 
appointed the commission of three men 
to administer it. It is virtually a cer- 
tainty the commission will not be ap- 
pointed until a final court decision 1s 
made. 

Since January 1 some employers have 
been setting aside 2% of their payrolls 
for contribution to the unemployment 
compensation fund. Employes have 
had deducted from their wages 1% for 
the same purpose. 


NAMED GENERAL AGENT 

The Atlantic Life has appointed Ralph 
H. Hester as general agent at Jackson, 
Miss., with territory including central 
and southern Mississippi. He succeeds 
J. W. Patton, Jr., resigned. A graduate 
of Mississippi College, Mr. Hester taught 
school for several years before entering 
the life insurance business. 


DORR IN HARTFORD 
Glenn B. Dorr, retiring president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, is now located in Hartford 
having commenced his activity as gen- 
eral agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
there on June 1. 


CHICAGO SUPERVISORS GOLF 

The annual golf tournament of the 
Chicago Life Agency Supervisors was 
held at Elmhurst, Ill., on Wednesday 
under the chairmanship of Harry Wal- 
ter, Penn Mutual. 
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“SMALL CHANGE’ 
buys BIG Policy 



























...and this Family is Worry-Free 


See what 79¢* a day can buy.. . Just “small change”, but 
small amounts can assure future security for the whole family when 
put to work on the Bankers Life Family Protection Plan. 

a you die before the 20th anniversary, this plan will pay your 

e: 

1. $1,000 for immediate emergencies 
2. $100 each month up to the 20th anniversary of the policy 
3. $10,000 cash on the 20th anniversary 

You can see what big returns could come to your family under the 
above plan during the first twenty years of the policy—as much as 
$35,000 and in no event less than $10,000—and then... 

After the first twenty years your premiums would be reduced and 
should you die, the policy would pay $10,000. 
Should you live, you can have a Monthly Income at Re- 
tirement Age. That’s even more than a Big Policy — it’s 
a Great Policy. 

For complete information send coupon below. FA 
*At age 30. If younger, a few cents less; if older, a few cents more. $xy mH oneane 


BankERS LirE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1879. 
DES MOINES 


Send for FAMILY PROTECTION Plan 


Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa 8-66 

I can save ¢ per day. How much Family Protection will that buy, beginning at 
my present age, ___ years? Please tell me how much monthly income this plan provides, 
beginning when I am years of age. 














Name 
Address 
City. 











State - 








This advertisement appears in the June issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 
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R. E. PILLE IN NEW YORK 


Made Full-Time Production Manager 
of Fraser Agency; Has Headed 
Bridgeport Branch Office 
Richard E. Pille has been made man- 





ager of the full-time production depart- 


ment of the Fraser agency, Connecticut . 





Bachrach 


RICHARD E. PILLE 
New York. Mr. 


manager of the 


Pille 
3ridgeport, 


Mutual in was 


formerly 
Conn., branch of the Fraser agency. He 
was born in Marsillon, Ohio; graduated 
from Harvard University in 1928 and 
from Harvard Law School in 1930. Join- 
ing the Travelers at the home office, he 
was in the life department from 1930 
until he was made Bridgeport manager 
for the Fraser agency in 1934. 








BOYCE ADDRESSES BROKERS 

W. L. Boyce, general agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, New York, on Wednesday 
evening addressed a meeting of gradu- 
ates from the agency school. Forty-six 
men were present. 





CASHIER IN BOYCE AGENCY 

On June 15 Julius P. Schmid will be- 
come agency cashier in the W. L. Boyce 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, New York. 
Mr. Schmid has been with the company 
eleven years, and has served as cashier 
in the Watson agency, Boston, and the 
Morton agency, St. Louis. 


LEVY ADDRESSES MANAGERS 
A. B. Levy, manager for the Equit- 
able Society in Philadelphia and recently 
nominated for president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, was the speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Equitable Society Board of 
New York Managers in New York last 
week. At a luncheon the managers 
discussed the track and field meet con- 
test now being conducted in the New 
York Department. 





CRAIG ON A.L.C. BOARD 

C. W. Craig, chairman of the board 
of the National Life & Accident, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was elected a member of 
the American Life Convention executive 
committee to replace the late U. S. 
Brandt, president, Ohio State Life, at 
the executive meting at St. Paul Tues- 
day. 


WOULD CENTRALIZE AUTHORITY 

To simplify the handling of insur- 
ance matters in the state, Commissioner 
Jess G. Read of Oklahoma has pro- 
posed the abolition of the State Insur- 
ance Board and the Oklahoma Fraternal 
Insurance Board or the Insurance De- 
partment because of “conflict of author- 
ity, duplication of work and needless 
waste of energy.” 


Institute of Actuaries 
Re-Elects All Officers 


Executive officers of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries were reelected for a 
second term at the spring meeting held 
in Minneapolis last week and three new 
members were chosen to the board of 
governors. R. C. McCankie, associate 
actuary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
continues in office as president. 

Vice-presidents reelected are Victor 
R. Smith, general manager and actuary 
of the Confederation Life of Canada, 
and Henry H. Jackson, actuary of the 
National Life of Vermont. William 
Poorman, vice-president and actuary, 
Central Life of Iowa, continues as sec- 
retary; Wilbur M. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Central Life of Illi- 
nois, remains treasurer, and James S. 
Elston, assistant actuary of the Travel- 
ers, was reelected editor of the record. 

The three new members chosen to the 
board of governors are these: Bruce E. 
Shepherd, actuary, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents; Marcus Gunn, as- 
sociate actuary, California-Western 
States Life, and Robertson G. Hunter, 
second vice-president and actuary, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. 


REINSURANCE PLAN ACCEPTED 


With the vote of the trustee stock 
challenged on every issue stockholders 
of the Great Republic Life at a meet- 
ing May 27 approved acceptance of the 
reinsurance plan submitted by the Pos- 
tal Union Life of California. The plan 
accepted under protest provides for the 
reinsurance of Great Republic policies 
with complete novation, payment of all 
obligations and accrued losses and pro- 
vides that Postal will take over all as- 
sets. The Great Republic would be 
dissolved and its charter forfeited under 
the plan. Postal Union Life would pay 
$185,410 in cash to be adjusted by the 
insurance commissioner for charges ef- 
fected since December 31, 1935. 





Importance of Insurance Biology 


Told By Johns Hopkins Professor 


Inheritance of Cardiac Disorders Discussed at A.L.C. Medical 
Section; Find Lower Level of Vitality 


Importance of life companies’ study 
of human genetics and biology was 
stressed by Dr. Raymond Pearl, pro- 
fessor of biology at Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, who addressed the American 
Life Convention Medical Section at 
White Sulphur yesterday. 

A little more work in this direction 
done routinely by life companies, he 
said, with advice and cooperation of 
trained human _ biologists, definitely 
would advance the knowledge of the 
natural history of disease, mortality laws 
and life duration, and thus also would 
greatly benefit life insurance companies 
and their policyholders. 

Life companies’ medical departments, 
he believes, have a “remarkable and 
unique opportunity” to give public ser- 
vice in this direction. They can regu- 
larly collect data on problems of human 
biology of a kind and in numerical mag- 
nitude nowhere else possible. 

His subject was, “Constitutional Fac- 
tors in Diseases of the Cardio-Vascular- 
Renal System.” He presented data and 
conclusions to show that it is a reason- 
able presumption that “innate biological 
constitution may play a significant and 
possibly important role as a factor in 
the etiology of cardio-vascular-renal dis- 
ease.” Death follows quickly, he said, 
upon cessation of heart or renal func- 
tioning. 

Dr. Pearl gave figures for 1932, the 
latest year for which data were avail- 
able for the death registration area of 
the United States, showing that more 
than 40% of all deaths of white persons 
were assignable to diseases or defects 
of the cardio-vascular-renal organ com- 





OPPORTUNITY 
Is Knocking! 


It is POUNDING on the 
doors of Men who are 
willing to pay the price 
of success. 


Vv 4 


successful general agents. 


vision, perseverance. 


Montclair, 





BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company, the 
Company that reached 75 millions in 8 years, offers the 
opportunity of a lifetime to good men who want to be 


Big success carries a corresponding price tag. The price is work, initiative, 


If you feel there is no further opportunity for growth in your present 
connection; if you have a record of $100,000 of paid-for personal produc- 
tion in 1935; if you have family responsibilities and a residence in either 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, Maryland or Delaware, you 
are one of the men we want to talk to at once. 


Address WILLIAM J. SIEGER 


Vice President & Superintendent of Agencies 
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plex, nearly 25% being due to diseases 
specifically classified as of the circula- 
tory system and the remainder being 
about evenly divided between the cere. 
bral circulatory breakdown and the dif- 
ferent forms of nephritis. 

With the colored race the total per- 
centage is only about 30%, but in both 
racial groups the proportionate mortal- 
ity is impressive. Laboratory studies at 
Johns Hopkins, he said, indicate that 
more stringent natural selection in part 
explains the better results in the col- 
ored races. 


The Heredity Question 


The study of heredity in its relation 
to disease, he commented, is difficult, 
because “in the pedigree of disease 
it is quite impossible to say what it is 
that is inherited—if anything. There is 
also no precise or valid indication from 
these pedigrees as to the mechanism 
of inheritance, if it be granted that 
something has been inherited.” 

This data, however, he said, strongly 
suggests that families have a tendency 
in common towards a particular type 
of biological constitution, but there is 
insufficient evidence to justify the the- 
ory that a particular disease of this type 
is inherited as a definite entity. 

He touched on an interesting study 
of body weight-ratio conducted by the 
laboratory, showing that cardiacs were 
stouter, stockier and heavier in_ build 
than non-cardiacs. Application of the 
body weight-ratio (ten times body weight 
in kilograms, divided by stature in centi- 
meters) showed nearly a point less for 
non -cardiacs. Chest expansion index 
was significantly smaller for cardiacs 
than for non-cardiacs, he said. 

Lower Vitality 

Study of the problem from the angle 
of general health, mortality and longev- 
ity, he said, showed definitely lower 
level of vitality for patients with some 
form of cardio-vascular-renal disease. 
Considering the four classes of kin, he 
said, those not having the disease had 
vitality 4.6% superior to the others, 
which translated into longevity, he said, 
was 2.6 added years of life per person 
on the average. 

This paper, touching a vital subject, 
and one of the four main topics on the 
program, was discussed by Valentine 
Howell, associate actuary of the Pruden- 
tial; Dr. J. Keith Gordon, assistant med- 
ical officer of the Sun Life of Canada, 
and Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis. 





Dr. Streight Opens Sessions 
Of A.L.C. Medical Section 


The quality of life insurance submitted 
to companies in these tirnes conceivably 
may be impaired by the greater diff- 
culty in making sales, Dr. S. J. Streight, 
medical director of the Canada Life, de- 
clared in his address as chairman of the 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention in the opening session of the 
annual meeting at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, yesterday. : 

Medical directors, he said, from time 
to time should examine their position, 
especially with reference to the rela- 
tionship with the sales force. 

Greetings were extended for the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors by Dr. Eugene F. Russell, med- 
ical director of the Mutual Life of New 
York, head of the association, and from 
the American Life Convention by Prest- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, and by Colonel 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the Convention. 
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Careers of Four Executives 
Promoted By Equitable Society 


Three Have Served More Than Quarter of Century; Fourth 
Eighteen Years 


Three of the four Equitable Society 
offices whose promotions were an- 
nounced last week have been with the 
company for more than a quarter of a 
century; the fourth has served eighteen 


years. : ' 
“Ray D. Murphy, now vice-president 





RAY D. MURPHY 
Vice-President and Actuary 


and actuary, is a graduate of Harvard 
University and received the degree of 
A.B. in 1908. He served in the actu- 
arial departments of two New England 
companies before his appointment as 
assistant actuary of the Equitable in 
April, 1913. 

For four years he was in charge of 
the Society’s annual dividend bureau and 
later for a short time took over the 
work of the mathematical bureau. In 





WALTER G. SCHELKER 
Vice-President in Charge Policy Isste 
and Change 


January, 1919, he was appointed an as- 
sociate actuary and givea supervision 
Over the bureau of issue. He was ap 
pointed second vice-president in Febru- 
ary, 1923, and vice-president in charge of 
the underwriting department in April, 
1930. He is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society and a fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 

Mervyn Davis, vice-president in charge 
of the underwriting department, entered 


the service of the Equitable in July, 
1918, as assistant actuary. He began 
his life insurance career in the actuary’s 
department of the Connecticut General 
Life, later becoming actuary of the 
Fauitable Life of Iowa. For a number 
of years after entering the home Office 
of the Equitable he was in charge of 
the Society’s annual dividend bureau. 
In February, 1928, he was appointed 
group underwriter in the department 
of Group insurance. 

Mr. Davis was born in England and 
is a graduate of Cambridge University. 
He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society. 

Walter G. Schelker, vice-president in 
charge of the policy issue and change 
division, entered the home office in 1896 





MERVYN DAVIS 
Vice-President in Charge of 
Underwriting 


as a stenographer in the auditor’s de- 
partment. Shortly thereafter he was 
transferred to the office of Secretary 
William Alexander, serving as stenogra- 
pher and _ special correspondent, the 
character of his duties bringing him 
into intimate contact with policy forms 
and legal matters. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Schelker was assigned to 
the staff of Second Vice-President W. 
(Continued on Page 12) 





DR. ROBERT M. DALEY 
Medical Director 




















ONLY 7 U. S. and Canadian life com- 
panies made a greater gain in amount of 


insurance in force (group and industrial 


excluded) in 1935 than did NYNL. 


This record attests in a most forceful 
way to the outstanding accomplishment 
of the Agency Organization, both with 
respect to the production of new business 
and the conservation of old business in 


the Company’s 50th Anniversary Year. 


Both in gain in insurance in force and 
in new business written during the year 
NWYNL ranked far above its logical posi- 
tion on the basis of assets or insurance 
in force. 


* According to a tabulation in the April issue of the 
Life Insurance Courant. 
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Equitable Life of Iowa, in his address 
at the annual meeting of the Institute 
in Minneapolis last week. 

Mr. McCankie said there is no evi- 
dence that there will be an upturn in the 
interest rate in the near future. He re- 
marked: 

“Can we look forward to an upward 
trend in the rate of interest, or must we 
be prepared for a yield on our invest- 
ments approaching, or less than, the val- 
uation rate for some time to come? 
These are questions that we have been 
asking ourselves for some years, al- 
though few of us have been willing to 
face the fact that the rate of interest 
might fall below the valuation rate. Ac- 
tuaries who have discussed this question 
in many thoughtful papers have usually 
sounded an optimistic note, but I have 
wondered if this has not been due to 
wishful thinking rather than logical 
thinking. Certainly if we rely upon the 
experience of the past, and that, of 
course, is the tradition of the actuary, 
the present situation cannot continue 
for very long, but it is so shot through 
with political and social considerations 
that we question the age old axiom that 
history repeats itself. 
Misstatement of Age 

Interest 


“With the facts in mind that we are 


Requires Extra 


to stress another factor from which 
profits or losses will accrue to the com- 
pany. 

“This factor, viz., an error in age, af- 
fects immediate annuities, deferred sin- 
gle premium annuities, short term single 
premium endowments and other matur- 
ing contracts on which annuity settle- 
ments are available. 

“The following tabulation shows the 
effect of an overstatement of age, by 
indicating what interest rates are neces- 
sary to counterbalance an overstatement 
of age of one year, for various ages at 
issue, for an Immediate Annuity on a 
male life, assuming that the company 
uses 3% interest in the computation of 
its premiums: 

Interest rate 
required to counter-balance 


Male overstatement in age of one year 
True age 50 3.21% 
True age 60 3.36% 
True age 70 3.63% 
True age 80 4.13% 
From the foregoing schedule, it can 


be seen that if the average age at issue 
is at least 65 for annuity applicants, an 
overstatement in age of one year is 
equivalent to an approximate increase 
of %% in the interest rate which the 
company must receive on its funds in 
order to realize an adequate premium. 





Golf Tournament Features 
C. E. DeLong Agency Outing 


The annual outing of the C. E. DeLong 
agency, Mutual Benefit, New York, was 
held at the Canoe Brook Country Club, 
Summit, N. J., on June 4. An eighteen- 
hole golf tournament in the afternoon 
was the principal feature of the day with 
tennis and cards as added attractions. 
About 100 of the full-time agency force 
were present. 

John R. Hardin, president of the com- 
pany, was guest of honor at a dinner in 
the evening and was introduced by 
William A. Quigley, general chairman of 
the outing and toastmaster for the din- 
ner. There were no formal speeches. 
Other home office guests present were 
these: Henry H. Allen, secretary of the 
company; H. G. Kenagy, superintendent 
of agencies; Dr. William R. Ward, chief 
medical director; Dr. Walter A. Reiter, 
Dr. Earl V. Sweet, and Dr. David F. R. 
Steuart, all of the medical department; 
Alfred J. Riley, underwriting executive, 
and Virgil W. Samms, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 

More than twenty prizes were awarded 
in the day’s events. Among those who 
took top honors were Arthur V. Young- 
man who turned in the low gross score 
in the golf tournament; Sidney Berman 
who won the single matches in tennis 
and then teamed up with his brother, 
Hyman Berman, to win the doubles 
prize, and Frank Hanford and Clyde 
Buchanan who took the honors at cards. 

Those who assisted Mr. Quigley in 
running the affair were Swift C. Barnes, 
golf committee chairman; Harry B. 
Shontz, tennis chairman, and Frank B. 
Hanford, who arranged the card tourna- 
ment. 





KNIGHT’S MAY FIGURES 
The C. B. Knight agency of the Union 
Central in New York paid for $2,503,325 
during May, as compared with $4.517,956 
in that month last year. Total for the 
first five months is $10,046,636, as com- 
pared with $15,359,630 last year. 


OCCIDENTAL SETS NEW HIGH 





Volume of Production in May Reached 
$15,675,629; 118% Gain Over 
May of Last Year 

Following top-notch results achieved 
in March the Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia established during May a new all- 
time record in volume of production of 
written business with a total applied for 
amounting to $15,675,629, representing a 
gain of 118% over the record for May, 
1935, according to announcement by V. 
H. Jenkins, vice-president in charge of 
production. 

Figures for the first five months of 
1936 show an equally fine increase. Bus- 
iness for the year to June 1, applied for, 
totals $45,505,000, representing a gain of 
$18,747,000 or 69% in comparison with 
the figures for the same period of 1935, 
according to statement released June 1. 

The May total of $15,675,629 consists 
of new ordinary business amounting to 
$13,569,219, plus new group insurance ag- 
gregating $2,106,410. The total of both 
classifications for the month exceeds the 
entire written business of the company 
for 1924. 





MORE THAN ONE A DAY 





Wilbur Lichliter, Leader of Haas Agency, 

Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, Breaks 

Own Record During May 

Wilbur B. Lichliter of Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pa. a member of the A. F. Haas 
agency, Mutual Life of New York in 
Pittsburgh, wrote thirty-two applications 
during May in order to pass his May 
record of last year when he wrote thirty. 
He is a member of the agency’s “Plus- 
Sign-Club.” He has had 176 weeks of 
consecutive production, led the agency 
in volume for 1935 and now has a 
month’s average of better than one ap- 
plication a day. 


Cc. E. JOHNSON MANAGER 
C. E. Johnson has succeeded M. J. 
Griffin as manager of the Federal Life’s 
agency at Gary, Ind. Mr. Griffin is now 
with the Chicago agency. 














only is the qualifying list this year 16% 
greater than last, but the entire increase 
is found in the top honor club. 

“The remarkable increase in Emanci- 
pator Club membership this year may be 
attributed to increased stress on quality 
business,” said Mr. Dern. “Five quality 
factors have served as a comparative 
grading basis for special contests of the 
company during the past year. The in- 
creased production of quality business 
has been sufficient to raise the premium 
of many of our agents to a point where 
they have won membership in our high- 
est ranking club.” 

The production of quality business was 
used by the company as a basis for spe- 
cial contests during May, Hall Month. 

The 1936 western regional meeting of 
the company will be held at Del Monte, 
California, July 13, 14 and 15. Headlining 
the program as guest speaker is Dr. F. 
P. Woellner of the University of South- 
ern California. Six home office officials 
will attend the Del Monte meeting. They 
are Executive Vice-President A. J. Mc- 
Andless, Vice-President and Director of 
Agencies A. L. Dern, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Medical Director W. E. Thorn- 
ton, Second Vice-President and Mana- 
ger of Agencies C. F. Cross, Director of 
Field Service W. T. Plogsterth and Su- 
perintendent of Agencies F. W. Gale. 





Dr. Beckett, Vice-President 
Of Pacific Mutual Life, Dead 


Dr. Wilbur Wesley Beckett, 79 years 
of age, leader in the medical field of 
Los Angeles and vice-president and med- 
ical director emeritus of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, died suddenly June 3 in a Los 
Angeles hospital following an apoplectic 
stroke suffered June 2 at his vacation 
home at Idyllwild. On Sunday, May 31, 
Dr. Beckett amid a group of friends and 
relatives had celebrated his birthday at 
his home. 

He came to California from Oregon 
with his parents, who had crossed the 
country in a covered wagon in 1852. Dr. 
Beckett was graduated from the medical 
department of the University of South- 
ern California in 1888, being a member 
of the institution’s first graduating class. 
He took a post graduate course in New 
York. Then he began his practice there 
and in 1901 he entered the life insurance 
field. He was a past president of Cali- 
fornia State Medical Association and 
was a member of numerous clubs and 
organizations. 





BANKERS LIFE RECORDS 


The Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
established three sales records during 
May. During the month $4,500,000 new 
life insurance was produced compared 
with $3,200,000 in May, 1935. More in- 
surance was issued during May than in 
any month since the company was found- 
ed in 1887. The greatest sales volume 
for any one day was produced when 
$1,109,000 was turned in from all agen- 
cies. 


SIMONS LEADER FOR MAY 


The Russell Simons Agency of the 
Home Life in New York City stood 
first in national rating for the month 
of May among general agencies of the 
company and is second in rank for the 
year to date. Mr. Simons completes 
thirty-one years of Home Life service 
on August 1 and is one of the oldest 
general agents in point of service of the 
company. 
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W. F. HOOVER PRESIDENT 





Cleveland Association Elects District 
Manager of John Hancock; Hear Cs 
Anderson; Honor J. H. Phipps 

At the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters Association last 
Friday William F. Hoover, district man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
was elected president of the association 
for the year 1936-1937. Mr. Hoover has 
for years been active in association af- 
fairs and for the past two years has also 
been treasurer of the Cleveland Life In- 
surance Executives’ Club, the associa- 
tion for general dgents and managers. 

C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati, past 





president of the National Association, 
was the guest of honor and speaker on 
this occasion, and upon request gave the 
same talk he gave at the Des Moines 
convention, “The Use of Settlement Op- 
tions.” : 

Honor was paid at this meeting to 
Joseph H. Phipps of the Provident Mu- 
tual, who has just completed one thou- 
sand weeks of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. Mr. Phipps is a former director 
of the Cleveland Association. 





IRELAND MONTH SUCCESS 

State Mutual May issued business, i 
a campaign which honored Stephen Ire- 
land, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies, was the largest since March 
1932 and paid for business showed a gain 
for the ninth consecutive month. Fort 
the year to date paid business is 6% 
ahead of last year. The Ireland honor 
business was 200 above quota in number 
of applications. The George F. Robjent 
agency in Boston was the leader. 





FRASER AGENCY GAINS 
The Fraser agency, Connecticut Mu- 
tual in New York, had a paid-for busi- 
ness for the month of May of $1,007,821 
as compared with $839,928 for last year. 
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John A. Stevenson’s Tribute to 


The Memory of Frank H. Davis 


At the memorial service to the late Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, held in the assembly hall of the home office in Philadelphia following 
his death, John A. Stevenson, his friend and close associate for many years, gave a 
moving tribute to the man, his service in the field of his endeavors, his loyalty to his 
friends. Mr. Stevenson’s remarks are reproduced below. 


The high privilege of speaking to you 
about our beloved Frank H. Davis to- 
day is, in a sense, a privilege which, I 
feel, he himself has given me in the 
joy of our years of comradeship. No 
man ever came within the range of his 
big, magnetic, inspiring personality with- 
out coming in contact with the divine 
spark of his genuine desire to understand 
people and their problems, to encourage 
them and to help them. Because of our 
long association — because I can look 
back over sixteen years when I could 
always count on his sympathetic under- 
standing, his constant encouragement, 
and his unfailing help—I should like to 
try to pass on to you some of the things 
that have come from him to me and to 
all those whose lives he has so closely 
touched and affected. 

While none of us can pass on to others 
the joy of his companionship, I’d like to 
bring to you a poem, the Bridge Builder, 
which was a favorite of his and I think 
it was a favorite because it typified the 
character of the man he was more clear- 
ly than any portrait. I had included the 
Bridge Builder in a talk given during 
a long agency trip we made together 
years ago, and after that he asked me 
to give it time and time again—always, 
too, it brought forth from him some 
thoughtful, unusual comment relating to 
human services. 


An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight 
dim; F 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other 


side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow-pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with 
your building here; ; 
“Your journey will end with the ending 
day, 
You never again will pass this way. 
You’ve crossed the chasm deep and 


wide. 

Why build you this bridge at evening- 
tide? 

The builder lifted his old gray head. 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” 
he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been as naught to 


me, 

To _— fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
e. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friend, I am building this bridge 
for him.” 


Many the bridge has Frank Davis 
turned back to build for others. More 
often than any person I know, he has 
rescued people from islands of despair 
and discouragement and carried them 
over on his bridge to the mainland of 
success. The Frank Davis bridges were 
never toll bridges. All he asked of the 
many travellers was that they in turn 
build for others as needs arose. Never 
was there a man more unselfish, more 
willing to give his absolute all in order 
to make easier and happier the paths of 
those he met along the road. 

We cannot speak, of course, of what 
Frank H. Davis was without speaking 
of what he did. His accomplishments 
were great because his ideals were great 
and he had the courage to carry through 
those ideals. All of us in life insurance 
Owe a debt of gratitude to him for the 





outstanding contributions he has made 
toward progressive life underwriting and 
for the battles he has fought to put life 
underwriting on the highest possible 
plane. Those who wish to make life 
underwriting a career today, in this com- 
pany and in all companies, have greater 
opportunities for success because he 
lived—because his tireless energy, his 
matchless eloquence, his inspiring lead- 
ership were all devoted to helping the 
cause of the men in the field. He was 
among the first to champion the cause 
of more careful selection and more ade- 
quate training for life underwriters, and, 
as the life insurance world knows, much 
time he gave during the past three 
years to the problem of eliminating the 
incompetents from the ranks of the field 
forces. 

His interest, when aroused, was no 
cold impersonal interest in a cause. His 
was a warm, friendly, personal interest 
in the individuals concerned in that 
cause, and to them he was always ready 
to give his assistance. To use the 
phrases of Walt Whitman—he did not 
give lectures or a little charity; when he 
gave, he gave himself. 

It would be difficult to try to measure 
the influence of Frank H. Davis. Men 
spurred on by him, men given an oppor- 
tunity by him, will, in turn, honor his 
confidence. His intense loyalty to his 
friends will be reflected in a desire on 
their part to follow through on the 
plans he has made. The spirit of Frank 
H. Davis will live. Great as were his 
achievements, however, even higher 
stand out those great human qualities— 
the sincerity, the generosity of heart, 
the kindliness which drew to him, not 
only admiration, but adoration, affection 
and devotion. “He had the pass-key of 
hearts.” 

Those of us who made a last pil- 
grimage with him to the beautiful spot 
in rural eastern Iowa could not help 
realizing the deep devotion of those who 
welcomed him back after a quarter cen- 
tury of distinguished service, and we 
were happy to leave him among so 
many friends. 

There is an old saying that a man 
must pay a price for having another 
man call him “friend.” To pay this 
price for all those who called Frank 
Davis “friend” required unlimited wealth 
in the form of kindliness, loyalty and 
sympathetic understanding—but that 
wealth he had and gladly paid the 
price. ‘ 

Qualities and achievements such as 
those of Frank H. Davis, like the crea- 
tive achievements of any genius, must 
have their influence on humanity for- 
ever. While it cannot be without sor- 
row that we see them pass from our 
individual experience, I think the fa- 
miliar lines from Whittier express the 
feeling of those who loved him so: 


As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say 
Glides with smiling face away, 


Of the sweetness and the zest 
Of thy happy life possess’d 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 


Keep for us, O friend, where’er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear. 


Keep the human heart of thee; 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in immortality. 


And when fall our feet as well 
Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well. 





| HEARD On The WAY 





Although some days have elapsed since 
the death of Frank H. Davis, head of 
the production division of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, his personality is still being 


discussed when life insurance men fore- 
gather. It is rare that such an energetic 
personality, dominant figure, can com- 
mand as much affection. Ties between 
him and the general agents of the com- 
pany were exceedingly close. They ad- 
mired him for his own qualities as well 
as for his field chief abilities. Many 
agents also felt that they were personal 
friends. Remarkable was his faculty of 
projecting his personality nation-wide. 

With him friendship had no geograph- 
ical limitations. How he got time to 
hear all the confidences extended, to 
make as many visits as he did, to go out 
with so many individuals, to write so 
many individualized letters will continue 
a mystery. He was the leading letter 
writer in the executive ranks. Once he 
dictated sixty-two letters to members of 
one agency in acknowledgement of 
achievements, each letter different. 

As a manager of campaigns he was 
in a class by himself. For years he ran 
the Judge William A. Day campaign for 
the Equitable Society when head of its 
production forces. The variety, ingenu- 
ity, novelty of the William A. Law cam- 
paign, completed just before the tragic 
death of the Penn Mutual president, are 
still remembered. In all these produc- 
tion feats Mr. Davis expended an amaz- 
ing amount of effort. 

Some years ago he went through a 
series of most disheartening experiences 
which would have floored most people. 
They included a nervous breakdown, a 
long siege at the Mayo hospital in Roch- 
ester, Minn., and major operations. He 
fought a gallant battle; retired to the 
ranch which he and his brother “Dode” 
had in Wyoming; and then made a most 
amazing come-back. His home life in 
Merion, Pa., where he lived with his 
brother, sister-in-law, nephew and niece 
was most happy. 

Among those who will miss him are 
the production executives of the other 
companies. They held him in high 
esteem. 





The Des Moines insurance fraternity 
was bereaved over the sad death of the 
fifteen-year old son of Vice-President 
and Treasurer Fred W. Hubbell of the 
Equitable of Iowa. The lad was in at- 
tendance at St. Mark’s Preparatory 
School near Boston, at which place an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis broke 
out. He was taken ill on Sunday, May 
24, apparently was getting along satis- 
factorily until Thursday when the disease 
attacked his lungs and he died that night. 
His father had gone in a plane on the 
preceding Monday and was there at the 
time of his son’s death. 

Uncle Francis. 





PAYTON AGENCY BREAKFAST 

The Albert E. Payton agency, New 
England Mutual, Los Angeles, held a 
breakfast meeting June 1 to celebrate 
a production drive in honor of the gen- 
eral agent, which resulted in 178 appli- 
cations for more than $1,000,000 new 
business. Joseph H. Gray, agency super- 
visor, conducted the campaign while Mr. 
Payton was attending the company’s 
agency convention recently. A speaker 
at the breakfast was Harold D. Leslie, 
general agent, Northwestern National 
Life. Others on the program were Percy 
MacNab, Phoenix Mutual, and Miss 
Thelma Hutton and Ivan Evans of the 
Payton agency. 





“AMBASSADOR OF SELF RESPECT” 


The life insurance field man was hailed 
as an “Ambassador of Self-Respect” by 
A. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
of agencies of the Lincoln National Life, 
who spoke before the West Virginia 
sales congress of the Charleston Life 
Underwriters Association last week. 


Prove Canada Gov't. 
Annuity Rates Too Low 


A DRAIN ON THE TREASURY 
Higher Premiums Almect a Certainty As 
Result of Parliamentary Hearing; 
Need New Mortality Table 





As expert evidence from disinterested 
witnesses continues to pile up against 
the present Canadian government annu- 
ities system, it is becoming apparent 
that only non-business considerations 
can prevent a sharp increase in pre- 
miums according to the Financial Post 
of Toronto. 

Prof. M. A. MacKenzie, of Toronto 
University and official of the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Federation of 
America, declared to the Parliamentary 
investigating committee that, “unques- 
tionably, rates charged to annuitants 
under the Canadian government annui- 
ties scheme are too low.” Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie stated that the rates charged by 
commercial companies on this continent 
and under the British annuity. scheme 
are from 20 to 25% higher. 

Inferentially, at least, all witnesses and 
committee members recognize that noth- 
ing can be done to change the existing 
contracts between the government and 
some 26,000 annuity holders and pur- 
chasers. Changes in rates can only be 
effective in new contracts. 


Would Abolish Government Agents 


Prof. MacKenzie’s recommendation 
was that the government should prepare 
a mortality table based upon its experi- 
ence in the annuity field and this table 
might then be compared with the tables 
of commercial companies and with the 
British mortality tables. He recom- 
mended, also, that the agents employed 
on commission in selling government an- 
nuities be dismissed. The government 
was not only selling annuities at less 
than cost but was paying agents to incur 
these losses to the treasury. Annuities, 
he thought, could be sold through the 
post office as a part of the normal duties 
of the post office staff. 

The committee is continuing to take 
evidence, but its recommendations are 
scarcely in doubt. Substantial increases 
in rates will be urged, with a proper ad- 
ministrative set-up to handle the funds 
obtained by way of premiums. The com- 
mittee will condemn the present system 
of considering all premiums paid as ordi- 
nary revenue and all annuities paid as 
merely a charge against this premium 
income. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL AHEAD 67% 


New Business in May $11,035,400; Best 
Month in Five Years; Accident 
Business Up 


The Pacific Mutual Life reports that 
its production of new life insurance. for 
the month of May in the amount of 
$11,035,400 is the largest month’s pro- 
duction in over five years and represents 
an increase of 67% over the amount pro- 
duced during the month of April. 

New premiums of the commercial ac- 
cident department for May were $57,283, 
which represents the largest month’s 
production in the company’s history. The 
production in this department for the 
year shows an increase of 21% in com- 
parison with the same period of last year. 
In the railroad department, a division 
of the accident department, in which 
the company has a pay-roll premium de- 
duction arrangement with over forty-five 
railroads, the production for the year to 
date shows an increase of 35% over the 
same period of last year. 








NEW SAN FRANCISCO MANAGER 


R. Marvin Greathouse, recently ap- 
pointed manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Connecticut General Life, 
left Los Angeles June 1 to assume the 
duties of his new position. He was for- 
merly district manager for the company 
at Pomona, under Walter G. Gastil, man- 
ager for the company at Los Angeles. 
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Kingsley Dinner 
(Continued from Page 1) 
persons filled the huge ballroom and 
balcony of the hotel to give a vociferous 
tribute to the man who was honored 
“not for what he has done for insur- 
ance but for what he has done for the 
community.” Mr. Kingsley’s voice 
choked with emotion as he sought to 
express his appreciation and gratitude 
after Roland S. Morris, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Japan, who expressed 
the formal tribute to him, had said that 
Mr. Kingsley “has given more gener- 
ously of himself to charity and to the 

occupation of his life.” 

John S. Fisher, president of Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Federation and _ toast- 
master at the banquet, paid honor to 
Mr. Kingsley, who was president of the 
Federation from 1928 to 1931. Mr. 
Fisher’s tribute was for Mr. Kingsley’s 
work in behalf of the Federation. He 
termed the Penn Mutual president “a 
kingpin of the Federation.” 

John A. Stevenson then surprised Mr. 
Kingsley by presenting him with a gift 
in the form of a silver smoking service 
from the Federation. Mr. Kingsley had 
been told that he was to make a presen- 
tation to some one else and he did not 
expect anything himself. It was fully 
a minute before he was able to voice 
his deep appreciation. However, a few 
moments later he in some measure re- 
turned the compliment when he pre- 
sented Homer W. Teamer, secretary- 
manager of the Federation, with a ster- 
ling silver desk fountain pen set for 
his splendid work. 

Detained by a previous engagement in 
Detroit, Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 
was unable to be present in person to 
pay the official tribute of the state to 
Mr. Kingsley. Insurance Commissioner 
Owen D. Hunt acted as the Governor’s 
representative. 

An added bit of business at the ban- 
quet came when Thomas B. Donaldson 
nominated Insurance Commissioner Hunt 
as a member of the Federation. The 
commissioner was elected a member by 
acclamation. Strangely enough, he be- 
came the second insurance commissioner 
of Pennsylvania to become a member 
of the organization during his adminis- 
tration. The first was the man who 
nominated him—Tom Donaldson. 

The featured speaker at the banquet 
editor of Nation’s 


was Merle Thorpe, 

Business, who warned of the danger 
of the government taking over insur- 
ance 


Insurance Conferences 

From the standpoint of attendance, 
the life insurance conferences—ordinary 
and industrial—were the high water 
mark of the 1936 Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days. There was standing room only 
at the industrial session Friday morn- 
ing, and very little of that, quite a few 
having to stand in the doorways. 


Acacia Mutual Names Trezise 
Manager of Chicago Branch 


Percy A. Trezise, for seven years Wis- 
consin state manager and general agent 
of the Massachusetts Protective group 
of Worcester, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept appointment as manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Acacia Mutual Life 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Trezise en- 
tered the life, health and accident busi- 


ness in 1917. He is a former president 
of the Milwaukee Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 


F. W. HUBBELL JR. DEAD 
Frederick Windsor Hubbell, Jr., fif- 
teen year old son of Frederick W. Hub- 
bell, treasurer of the Equitable Life of 
lowa, died in Boston of infantile paraly- 
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Scene at banquet of Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania’s 1936 Pennsylvania 
days in honor of Wm. H. Kingsley, President of the Penn Mutual Life and Past 
President, Federation, at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, last Friday night. 
Mr. Kingsley is at left, while John A. Stevenson, General Chairman of the con- 
vention, is showing Insurance Commissioner Owen D. Hunt, and Roland S. Morris 


the photograph of Mr. Kingsley in the official program. 


Alongside Mr. Stevenson 


is former Governor John S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, President of the Federation 


and Toastmaster at the banquet. 


Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation’s Business and 


feature speaker of the evening, is at extreme right. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL DATE 

The sixtieth annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Agency As- 
sociation will be held at the home office 
in Milwaukee July 20-22. 





IRA L. GREGORY DEAD 

Ira Lee Gregory, general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Portland, 
Ore., died at his home after a short 
illness. He was sixty years old. Mr. 
Gregory was born in Brooklyn and had 
been many years with the Mutual 
Benefit. 


Grant L. Hill, in charge of field forces 
for Northwestern Mutual Life, and 
George L. Hunt, vice-president of New 
England Mutual Life, were the principal 
speakers before the Seattle Life Under- 
writers Association. 





WILLIAM H. MEYER DEAD 

William H. Meyer, district agent, 
Equitable Society, La Crosse, Wis., died 
recently following a stroke of paralysis. 
He was born in Germany June 4, 1873, 
and in a few days would have been 63. 
Mr. Meyer came to America as a boy 
of 14. 
COMMISSIONERS PASS UP N. Y. C. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its next Decem- 
ber meeting in Hot Springs, Ark., in- 
stead of New York City as in former 
years. 





The Little Rock Life Underwriters 
have elected George Vinsonhaler of the 
John Hancock Mutual, president. Foster 
Vineyard, Aetna Life, is vice-president 
and Charles H. Wickard, Aetna, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 
— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 


FOUR UNION MUTUAL PROPOSALS 





Des Moines Company Reinsurance Of- 
fered by Three Companies; Reha- 
habilitation by Local Group 

Four plans for taking over the assets 
and business of Union Mutual Life of 


Des Moines were submitted to the re- 
ceiver, Ray Murphy, Iowa insurance 
commissioner. Three of the proposals 


were for reinsurance, and one called for 
rehabilitation by a new company to be 
named the Union Mutual Life Co., com- 
posed of prominent Des Moines business 
men. 

Reinsurance proposals were submitted 
by Occidental Life, Los Angeles; Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, 
and the Life Insurance Co. of Detroit, 
Detroit. The rehabilitation plan was 
submitted by a group of Des Moines 
men. 

Two additional proposals, unaccompan- 
ied by the required $10,000 certified 
check as deposit, were submitted, and 
their status will be considered in a court 
hearing June 15, when the Polk County 
district court will consider all the pro- 
posals filed in the receivership action. 
Those plans were by Service Life, Oma- 
ha, for operation and management, and 
the Praetorians, Dallas, for reinsurance. 





DINNER TO D. E. WILSON 


Honoring David E. Wilson, manager 
of the Prudential at Portland, Ore., a 
group of that company’s officials gath- 
ered at the Multnomah Hotel to con- 
gratulate him on his first twenty-five 
years’ service with the company. B. 
Harve Harris, assistant secretary of the 
company, and F. A. Mansfield, division 
manager of the company’s western divi- 
sion, were at the banquet. 
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Equitable Officers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


B. Parsons as assistant superintendent 
of the bureau of policy claims, and has 
for many years been in charge of the 
legal reference division. He is an ex- 
pert on policy forms and has collabo- 
rated extensively in the preparation of 
the Society’s life insurance and annv- 
ity contracts and Group pension plans. 

Dr. Robert M. Daley, a medical direc- 
tor, entered the service of the Equit- 
able as a city examiner in 1900. He 
graduated from the College of Phys- 
cians and Surgeons in 1896. Before en- 
tering the Equitable he served for over 
two years at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, and was an assistant surgeon in 
the N. Y. Volunteer Infantry during 
the Spanish-American War. Later he 
was in close association with one of 
the leading New York specialists on 
nerve diseases. He was appointed as 
sistant medical director in 1911, and as- 
sociate medical director in 1916. In 
1927 and 1928 he served as president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors and has continuously 
been a member of various committees 
of that body. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 


A REFERENCE BOOK 


IS 





YOUR 


FIRST NEED! 


Public interest in the personnel of insurance companies and agencies is greater than it has 
ever been before! In your own experience, hardly a day passes that you do not have 
an inquiry about some insurance company. Facts are wanted. Figures are needed. 
Statistics are studied. Names mean more than titles. Company officials are equally 
desirous of a closer acquaintance with their agents in the field. 


Fire insurance agents are receiving inquiries about Life insurance companies they never knew 


existed. 


Life insurance men are asked what they know about Casualty companies they never heard of 


before. 


Casualty men are trying to answer their insu-ed's inquiries about Mutuals and Reciprocals 
with strange names from far away places. 


LOOK 


Companies are looking up agents. 


Agents are inquiring about state regulations. 


WHERE TO FIND THIS INFORMATION? 
WHERE TO TURN? WHAT TO DO? 





IN THE 


INSURANCE ALMANAC 


The Only General Reference Book Covering Fire, Casualty and Life Insurance in One Volume. 
The Lowest Priced Reference Book in the Insurance Business,—$3.00 per copy. 

The First General Reference Book to make its appearance each year. (About May 15.) 

GENERAL DIVISION OF CONTENTS 


in Insurance. Biographical classes. Life insurance growth, payments to policy- 


The Individual—Who's Who 


sketches of the leaders in the business. 


holders, policy loans, etc. 


Who’s Who among the Agents—A Biographical Direc- The Organization—National, State and Local Associations 
tory of leading agents in the larger cities, country-wide. of Fire, Casualty and Life Underwriters—Who’s Who 
Who’s Who among the Insurance Lawyers—A care- in them, when and where they meet, Officers, Executive 
fully selected list of attorneys who have had successful Committees, etc 
experience in insurance matters. The State—Insurance Supervising Officials, their deputies 
The Company—Officers, Directors, Lines Written, Territory and assistants, States having certain particular laws. 
Covered—Fire and Casualty (Domestic and Foreign), State requirements for agents, for brokers. Insurance 
Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. Life, Old Line and Laws passed in early months of 1936. 
Fraternal, Ordinary and Industrial. The Press—Complete list of Insurance Journals and Organi- 
Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- zation House Organs—Names of editors and publishers. 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses by Purposes and Field covered. 









Here's 

Five Dollars | 
Send the 1936 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 


and enter my order for nine months’ 
subscription to The Weekly Underwriter 


"The Insurance Almanac and Who's Who in Insurance" is the best all around general 
reference book available, at the lowest price,—$3.00 a copy. 









COMPILED AND PUBLISHED BY 


Che Weekly Underwriter 





80 Maiden Lane 
New York 
Use Coupon 


« 


Here's 

Three Dollars ! 

Send the 1936 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Agents 
Association Meets at SWAMPSCOTT 


The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the Agents Association of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life was held last week 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., and from the field and home office 
there were more than 750 in attendance. 
The meeting was important from many 
angles. It brought the initial appear- 
ance of Bertrand J. Perry as president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life before 
the Agents Association, and if B. J. P. 
entertained any doubts as to just where 
he stood in the esteem and affection of 
the sales organization of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, it was very definitely 
removed when he was introduced by J. 
Hawley Wilson, president of the Asso- 
ciation. For many minutes an uproar- 
ious acclaim rang out in the convention 
room. At its conclusion President Perry 
delivered an address of welcome filled 
with pronouncements of company activi- 
ties and plans. 

C. O. Fischer’s Appointment Popular 


Undoubtedly the most important of 
those announcements was that which 
told the assembled agents and general 
agents of the enlargement of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life agency personnel 
which added Chester O. Fischer, popular 
and able general agent at St. Louis, and 
highly respected throughout the entire 
country in life underwriting circles. 
“Chet” Fischer will go to the home office 
and will motivate under the much loved 
Agency Vice-President Joseph C. Behan. 
The announcement was received with 
mixed emotions, with the St. Louis 
agency on one side and the balance of 
the agency organization on the other. 
“Chet” Fischer has endeared himself to 
the members of the St. Louis agency 
since he took up the management of 
that office as he has to all the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life selling organization 
and management personnel. There can 
be no question that the appointment will 
be highly satisfactory all around. 

Next in importance was the announce- 
ment that Professor Hubert Greaves, 
Yale University, has been retained by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and_ will 
visit the company’s agency units through- 
out the entire country during the months 
of July and August. Professor Greaves 
was at Swampscott, in fact he was on 
the program Wednesday morning when 
he gave one of his characteristic pres- 
tige-building talks. He was much sought 
out by individual members of the con- 
vention during the three days sessions. 

Practically all the general agents of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life were at 
Swampscott commingling with the mem- 
bers of their respective staffs who had 
qualified for the convention. An execu- 
tive session of the General Agents Asso- 
ciation was held one evening before which 
President Perry appeared and discussed 
company activities and plans. It will be 
recalled the General Agents Association 
held their annual meeting at the Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., earlier 
this year. 

The program was built around a cen- 
tral theme “Every Representative a Suc- 
cessful Business Man.” Each session 
had. a complement of field men and 


By W. L. 


women discuss subjects calculated to 
furnish ammunition for general and spe- 
cific use when they returned home. 

Joseph C. Behan, second vice-presi- 
dent appeared on the program twice. 
First when he announced the outstand- 
ing records achieved by individual mem- 
bers of the company’s sales force during 
the convention year, Monday morning, 
and again at its close when he delivered 
his “Go And Get It” benediction. 


The Leaders 
The leaders in the several production 
classes as announced by Vice-President 
Behan were: 
Company Leaders With 100% Delivered 


Business 
— ee a re Detroit 
2—John Jannotta.............New York 
FA. J. MOGKC sy oie cis vicineisic Los Angeles 
hs, i. BBO coin kacciscwcecnseiie Buffalo 
5—F. W. Howland............. La Salle 
Company Leaders Volume Men 
1—W. L. Meissel............. New York 
2—Daniel Auslander......... New York 
SR. W. Doster... .000 Oklahoma City 


4—L. V. Freudberg... Washington, D. C. 
5—Phinehas Prouty, Jr.....Los Angeles 
Company Leaders Volume Women 
1—Clare B. Easterbrooks....Providence 


—Rosalie L. Mayer............ Atlanta 
3—Alberta Allen...............St. Louis 
4—Lena L. Forrest..........+... Detroit 
Pe POE TIEN: 6 siracaccosewcss Chicago 

Consecutive Spotlighters 
1—C. G. Keehner......... San Francisco 
SS ee re ae 
3—G. H. Schumacher.......... Cleveland 
4—Caleb R. Smtih............... Detroit 


How Two Small Town Agents Achieved 


Hadley 


ee re eer Detroit 
On Every Monthly Bulletin For Over 
Five Years 
=. | Sere Cleveland 
2—G. H. Schumacher.......... Cleveland 
3—E.. W. Stlcher. ... <<. .0cis.....2emttle 
4—C. G. Keehner......... San Francisco 
Se a mn 
Weekly Producers 
LB. 5 SO aba acaes cme Davenport 
> ee ee, Se Cleveland 
a eS Ser Wilkes-Barre 
4—P. S ee ee Wilkes-Barre 
5—C. G. Keehner.........San Francisco 


Several Playlets Given 


Each session was closed with a drama- 
tized playlet under the personal direction 
of Miss Olivia Orth, of Milwaukee. The 
first one Monday morning was “On To 
Honolulu” which while carrying through- 
out its presentation a very definite lesson 
in salesmanship had the convention in 
an uproar of laughter. For the first 
time Miss Orth used an “All Star Cast” 
of characters. That is, she used only 
Massachusetts Mutual folk who had ap- 
peared successfully on other playlets pre- 
sented under her direction at Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life conventions. In this 
particular play the characters had been 
sent their parts for study at their re- 
spective homes and came on to Swamps- 
cott for rehearsals a few days in advance 
of the opening of the convention. There 
were twelve characters in this play. 

Closing the Tuesday session Miss 
Orth presented again with an all star 


cast as before, “Two Men At Sixty.” 
There were three characters in this 
presentation. At the conclusion of Wed- 


Success By Organizing All Activity 


How two Massachusetts Mutual agents 
have organized their activity and achiev- 
ed success in small towns was told to 
the agents’ convention by Leonard G. 
Herron of the Oklahoma agency who 
sells in Stillwater, Okla., and by Francis 
W. Howland of the La Salle agency 
whose direct territory is Rockford. 

How Mr. Herron has _ incorporated 
himself into the “Leonard G. Herron 
Agency,” with Mrs. Herron and their 
five children as the other members of 
the agency was told in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter’s Gold Book edition at length 
last year. He explained: 

“On January 1, 1934, after floundering 
around for a year with no definite ideas 
or plans, I knew that I must chart a 
more definite course if I were to suc- 
ceed in the life insurance business. I 
had never failed in anything else, and 
I was too proud to fail in this. 

“T did a lot of reading to determine 
definitely the fundamentals necessary to 
attain success. I resolved to master 
these fundamentals and to pitch my fu- 
ture success in the life insurance busi- 


I made a plan and pleas- 
soon apparent. My 
business for 1934 increased four times 
over that for 1933. I made the original 
plans for 1935 more definite and my 
business doubled that of the previous 
year. 


Herron In Office At 8 O'clock 


“The time schedule which brought me 
to my office at eight o’clock in the 
morning and which called for nine hours 
of work each day was the foundation for 
my activities. On this was erected the 
super-structure providing for definite 
hours for study and reading, for pros- 
pecting, for office work and for calls and 
interviews. I also allotted time for the 
preparation of programs, for planning 
my work, and particularly for keeping 
my record which have enabled me to 
keep the goal always in sight. 

“The weekly meetings of the Leonard 
G. Herron Agency held at 7:30 Sunday 
night generated the enthusiasm which 
started each week’s activities. 

“I have never been so discouraged in 


ness on them. 
ing results were 


nesday’s session the play was “The 
Greatest Commodity.” This was done 
with an all star cast of four characters, 

Aside from the arranged program these 
meetings are of incalculable good in 
providing an opportunity for the com- 
pany fieldmen and women to get to- 
gether in informal and personal discys- 
sion of matters which come to them in 
their daily work. All about the New 
Ocean House and its inviting grounds 
could be found groups of two or more 
in earnest exchange of ideas and proce- 
dure in sales technique. 

An opportunity was also presented for 
the direct mail division under the super- 
vision of Seneca M. Gamble and his as- 
sistants to show agents and _ general 
agents how that department is constant- 
ly on the job developing new ideas and 
demonstrating just how they might be 
used. They also provided proved results. 
A battery of electrically operated type- 
writers together with samples of printed 
matter produced through the department 
made up the exhibit at Swampscott. 

The five pages of personality snap- 
shots of this Massachusetts Mutual Life 
convention, done by the writer, are not 
inclusive of the number of folk attending 
the Swampscott meeting. They are, 
however, a lively representation in pic- 
ture form of the splendid organization 
of this fine life insurance institution. 
The arduous job involved in doing this 
sort of story of the convention was made 
very much easier through the genuine 
cooperation of the executive officers and 
several department heads of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life and the manage- 
ment of the New Ocean House, to each 
and all of whom I record my deepest 
appreciation. Old Bill Hadley was really 
glad to have been there. 





anything I ever started as I was in the 
life insurance business. It takes more 
enthusiasm to keep the human motor of 
self-confidence from sticking and _back- 
firing than any business I have ever bat- 
tled with. If I had been less proud, a 
little less square-jawed and Mrs. Herron 
had ever wavered in her expression of 
faith in my ability to succeed, I would 
not be here today.” 


Howland’s First Pessimism He Proved 
Unfounded 


Mr. Howland said: 

“It seemed reasonable that if I would 
devote a good part of each day’s time 
to calling on policyholders, purely on a 
service extending basis, I should be able 
to create a favorable enough impression 
with most of them to write some addi 
tional insurance, either on their lives, 
or on the lives of their families am 
friends. I was, however, somewhat dis 
appointed with my expectations, imas- 
much as the response was not so spon- 
taneous. Since there had been no active 
representation in Rockford for several 
years, I opined that developing active 
prospects from these policyholders was 
to be a slow process. But by keeping 
doggedly to the same routine, the results 
over the past five and a half years have 
proved most gratifying to me.’ 
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President Perry Confident of Future; 
Tells of Company’s Strong Position 


Making his first appearance as president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual before the 
Agents Association although, of course, 
well known to all the field force through 
his years of service as chief investment 
officer of the company, President Perry 
made the address given below. 

I am particularly glad to give you a 
word of personal and official welcome; 
first, because it is always a pleasure to 
see such a large and representative part 
of the family together and, second, be- 
cause I am so sanguine as to what the 
future holds for all of us. Nor can this 
be lessened by the noisy and spectacular 
developments of a _ political campaign 
with its notorious distortion of facts. 

This wonderful tribute which you have 
just paid me makes me feel that in all 
fairness I should try to tell you some- 
thing about what we are planning to do, 
what we are starting out to accomplish. 
I find myself, however, in a rather pe- 
culiar position. I am afraid that what I 
might have to say would be construed as 
a platform, and even though this is the 
open season for such things, I can’t help 
feeling that you want something more 
substantial, something with a fairly 
definite assurance as to performance. 
Then again, everything we are figuring 
on doing is, naturally, going to be in- 
fluenced to some extent by surrounding 
circumstances. So if I attempt to base 
a description of what is to be, I have 
placed myself in the position of being a 
prophesier or a forecaster, neither one 
of which is a popular job in these some- 
what foggy days. But regardless of 
whether you are in the habit of listening 
to pontifical predictions, or regardless 
of how little faith you may have in that 
type of exercise, have you ever stopped 
to realize that every one of us—whether 
we want to or not—must try to peer 
into the mist that lies ahead? That is 
true of every business and of every en- 
terprise that ever was or ever will be 
undertaken. That has been the case 
from the earliest recorded history to the 
present time, and the best seers are the 
successful ones in the end. 

I haven’t the slightest idea of making, 
nor do I desire to make a political speech 
with all the bitterness and bile that 
ordinarily go with such an effort. I 
have no pet propaganda with which I 
want to inflict you. I have lived long 
enough to know that the big majority of 
people were born into one or the other 
of the political parties, and that it would 
be as futile as it is foolish for me to 
try to change their views. None the 
less, I can’t help feeling that regardless 
of our party affiliations, and regardless 
of whether we look upon the New Deal 
as an unmixed blessing or a crazy and 
amateurish piece of experimentation that 
already has failed, we would all be bet- 
ter off if we mixed more mathematics 
with our politics and did not try to fool 
ourselves with cockeyed addition and 
subtraction. If that were the case, I 
am very sure that many a problem that 
now seems vague and difficult of solu- 
tion could be worked out as easily as is 
the answer to the Townsend Plan when 
one’s arithmetic is substituted for wish- 
ful thinking. 

The mathematics 
show that we as 


should and would 
business men and 





women are not such a pack of scoun- 
drels as we have been painted; that.we 
do not, because of our greed, “get our 
greatest pleasure in oppressing the poor, 
enslaving little children, refusing work 
to men, and watching women starve” to 
quote from a recent statement. I hope 
that nothing I may say will be trans- 
lated into partisan expression, but there 
is not the slightest doubt that business 
—and mathematics, if you please—can 
do a better and bigger job than can any 
gang of Republican or Democratic poli- 
ticians that lives. 

Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, the econ- 
omist, has recently said: “No conclusion 
stands out more clearly * * * than that 
the market place is a far more modern 
instrumentality of economic co-ordina- 
tion, a far more efficient instrumentality 
of economic co-ordination than govern- 
ment, and that the substitution of gov- 
ernment control for control by freely 
moving. market prices, represents not 
progress, but very dangerous retrogres- 
sion.” 


Seeks to Coordinate Effort 


But to get back to my subject: One 
of my major concerns at the present 
time is connected with the working out 
of a complete and close co-ordination 
between every department of the busi- 
ness, between every individual in the 
business, whether in Springfield, or St. 
Louis, or San Francisco, or where. As 
one phase of the plan, the executive 
committee of the General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation was invited to the home office 
a few weeks ago for a frank discussion 
of field and selling problems. I would 
like to repeat one thing that I said at 
that time: That I regard an agency 
office not as a thing apart from the 
home office, but as another department 
with which we must cooperate just as 
much as we do with the policy depart- 
ment or the actuarial department; that 
our sense and scheme of organization 
will not be sound until that has been 
done. And which means that each one 
of you is a member, not of a distant, 
disconnected, and relatively small unit, 
but of the big centralized machine in 
which you are an important factor and 
with an important function to perform. 
Organized on that basis and with every 
part of the mechanism running as it 
should, there is no possible question that 
we can accomplish anything we set out 
to do. 

The Massachusetts Mutual is known 
as a policyholders’ company. It also 
should be known as a company that 
keeps the interest and welfare of its 
army of workers constantly in mind; 
that teaches and advises and assists. 
The personnel of the agency depart- 
ment at the home office is being in- 
creased in order that this type of super- 
vision—service, if you will—may be avail- 
able to every one who wants to be helped 
to help himself. And that point of help- 
ing yourself is a mighty important one, 
because it ought not to be necessary for 
me to say to you that no one but vour- 
selves can furnish the motive power. 


What Some of Changes Are 


As a result of this recent meeting in 
Springfild, a number of plans—all calcu- 
lated to make vour job easier and 
smoother—have already been arranged 


for. I might mention a few of them: 
Frequent and regularly scheduled visits 
in the field by home office officials; 
definite plans of sales technique with a 
preliminary campaign in connection with 
the issuance of new contracts; the lib- 
eralizing of settlement options under 
corporation policies; the making availa- 
ble of options on older policies which in 
their present form have no such pro- 
vision; the issuance of alternate or ad- 
ditional policies upon request, with a 
simplification of the amendment require- 
ments. 

We also have arranged to send copies 
of the annual statements to such bene- 
ficiaries as are receiving payments under 
settlement option clauses; to change the 
present single sheet policy form to the 
multiple sheet form, thus permitting 
greater flexibility and easier handling 
with a client. We have worked out a 
plan, too, which will permit Professor 
Greaves of Yale to visit all of the terri- 
tories during July and August. Profes- 
sor Greaves is here with us and you will 
have the opportunity to see and hear 
him on this program. And I can assure 
you that when he gets around to your 
agency and to analyzing you, the same 
as he is doing with me right now, there 
won't be a single foible or idiosyncrasy 
that will have a chance. 

In addition to these various things, 
the carrying out of which is pretty defi- 
nitely established, we have in the process 
of building a comprehensive plan of de- 
termining agency costs, which will be 
accompanied by a financial supervision 
arrangement that should be of no little 
aid to the general agents in their han- 
dling of problems of this nature. Pro- 
vision is also being made which will take 
care of various analyses regarding dif- 
ferent types of premium collections. 
There is also to be developed a method 
of supervision and guidance regarding 
the recruiting, selection and training of 
agents, with proper attention to turn- 
over and compensation. Other phases, 
too, regarding prospecting, selling, serv- 
icing, time control, budgets, planning, 
quotas and contests will form a regular 
part of the material which the home of- 
fice intends to make available to the 
entire field force. Very complete stud- 
ies have been and are being made in the 
matter of persistency and conservation, 
and these also can be put in use as the 
development of the scheme goes along. 

“Yes,” somebody says, “but just how 
is that going to help me, and just whv 
are you so sanguine as to the future?” 
Well, let’s take a look at what actually 
is going on, because if conditions have 
improved and you are going to be better 
equipped than ever before why shouldn’t 
you be filled with a hope that can be 
capitalized ? 


Many Evidences of Recovery 


For example, 1935 may be character- 
ized as the second year of recovery. 
Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment during that year was the beginning 
of the recovery in the heavy industries; 
that is, in the construction industry and 
the industries manufacturing so-called 
capital goods, heavy machinery, electrical 
equipment, buildings and the like, as con- 
trasted with the light industry or con- 
sumers’ goods. Admittedly this recovery 
did not extend to all lines, but it was 





mighty important that a start was made 
for it was in these particular industries 
that the greatest decline occurred dur- 
ing the depression and they have been 
the laggards in the recovery. It is es- 
pecially encouraging to have business 
men display their confidence and their 
courage by being willing to invest their 
money in new productive facilities, as it 
shows they have faith that the recovery 
will continue. 

To get down to specific cases, we find 
that the principal manufacturers of heavy 
machinery had total earnings in 1934 of 
$14,492,000 but which they increased to 
$75,662,000 in 1935, an increase of 422%, 
In the electrical equipment field thirty- 
two companies engaged in that industry 
showed total earnings of $14,590,000 in 
1934 and $51,340,000 in 1935, an increase 
of 252%. The fifty largest steel and iron 
companies succeeded in converting a loss 
of $13,000,000 in 1934 to a profit of $48- 
000,000 in 1935. Similar examples of a 
very decided upward trend from the ex- 
treme low levels of depression times 
have been shown in many other fields. 
It has often been said that we cannot 
expect real prosperity until the building 
trades are again able to show a real 
profit. In 1934 fifty companies dealing 
in construction and building supplies had 
a profit of $6,876,000, which became $20,- 
124,000 in 1935. While the construction 
of business buildings showed only a 
small increase the construction of resi- 
dences increased by 90%. Some sections 
of the country are actually faced at the 
present time with a shortage of electric 
power plants. With the use of electric- 
ity at an all-time peak and with no con- 
struction of generating plants having 
been made for several years it will soon 
become imperative that much new work 
be started. 


Company Investments 


As far as our own portfolio is con- 
cerned we find that we shared the bene- 
fits of this very substantial increase. The 
industrial bonds which we own had an 
average coverage in 1934 of 4.27 times; 
that is to say, the earnings of the vari- 
ous companies whose bonds we own were 
sufficient ot give us a margin of safety 
of over 400%. That was in 1934, and 
the same figures in 1935 had increased 
to 5.18 times. Our very substantial hold- 
ings of public utility bonds showed an 
average interest coverage of 2.01 times 
in 1934 while in 1935 this coverage had 
increased to 2.17 times. 

While we do not, as far as our state- 
ment figures are concerned, deal in mat- 
ket prices, nevertheless I am sure you 
will be interested to learn of the m- 
provement which has taken place. On 
December 31, 1932, our bonds were worth, 
marketwise, 74% of what we had invest- 
ed. There was a slight increase during 
1933 so that at the end of that year they 
were worth 75%. By December 31, 19%, 
they were worth 93% and at the end of 
last year they had come up to 102%. 
At the present moment they are good 
for approximately 104%. 

A recent compilation of earnings of 
the 149 principal railroads of the coun- 
try indicated that they had succeeded im 
reducing a $29,438,000 loss in 1934 to 4 
very negligible amount in 1935. The 
great proportion of our holdings of rail- 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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road bonds is concentrated in fifty-five 
roads. If we leave out those few situa- 
tions in which defaults have occurred 
and where we have written off any pos- 
sible losses which may accrue we find 
that the income of the remaining roads, 
after payment of all interest charges on 
indebtedness, was $78,490,000 in 1934 but 
which increased to $113,065,000 in 1935. 
While the eastern roads had a severe 
set-back during the first quarter of this 
year because of the March floods, nev- 
ertheless they managed to hold a 4% 
margin over last year. Southern roads 
made a gain of 37%, while western roads, 
aided by larger grain shipments, forged 
210% ahead of the first quarter of 1935. 
Incidentally, the purchases of new loco- 
motives during the first quarter of this 
year shows an increase of 711% over last 
year while new freight cars went up 
974%. 

Despite wars and rumors of wars, cy- 
clones and floods, the certainty of in- 
creased taxes, political troubles and the 
like, business has continued to forge 
ahead regardless and to show increased 
activity. Recent information from the 
General Motors Company, as an exam- 
ple, is quite remarkable in that retail 
sales during March were the highest for 
any month in the company’s history ex- 
cept May, 1928. And 1928, you will re- 
call, was painted in bright and glowing 
colors. This is particularly encouraging 
because the introduction of new models 
took place in the last quarter of 1935 
and substantial sales were made during 
that time which normally would have 
been made in the first quarter of the 
new year. 

The first 163 corporations which re- 
ported net income for the first quarter 
of 1936 showed an aggregate gain of 31% 
over the total for the first three months 
of 1935, according to a tabulation made 
by the Associated Press. The steel com- 
panies doubled their previous figures, 
while the oil industry more than trebled 
theirs. 

Every substantial authority agrees that 
real and sustained recovery can come 
only from an improvement in the heavy 
industries, about which I have been 
speaking, and which is the only reason 
I have for presenting these statistics. 
And they are real statistics, too, and not 
the result of a wild guess or a vain hope. 
As someone said—and I think this is 
particularly pertinent in the year 1936— 
“Statistics are not statistics until they 
have happened and been tabulated.” 

However, I realize all too well that 
even with a pick-up in the right kind 
of manufacturing and with an improved 
selling technique you still do have a lot 
of problems and perplexities. 

The day isn’t long enough, you see, 
for me to go into all of the political, 
social and economic questions that are 
constantly bobbing up. I probably would 
have been better off if I had stopped 
with an expression of pleasure at having 
you here and the satisfaction I have in 
being with you, but the program com- 
mittee was adamant—in other words, 
pretty tough. 


Interest Rates 


It may be desirable, therefore, to men- 
tion just one or two things that stand 
out prominently and which have caused 
no end of discussion and misunderstand- 
ing. Let us look at the matter of cur- 
rent interest rates, for example. It is 
entirely obvious in the first place that 
there are not enough qualified borrowers 
to make much of a dent in the tremen- 
dous supply of cash that has been ac- 
cumulated. Just the life insurance com- 
panies alone have something over a bil- 
lion dollars on hand, to say nothing of 
nearly five billion more in government 
issues which they probably wouldn’t have 
in their portfolios if a suitable medium 
could be found anywhere else. It is the 
same old question of supply and demand 
but with this added feature: that with 
the enormous amount of refinancing and 
new financing which must be done by 
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the Treasury Department there is every 
incentive for the government to foster 
low money rates. And which is a per- 
fectly human sort of desire as long as 
the deficits continue to grow and the 
budgets remain unbalanced. 

The average price of high grade bonds 
has reached a high point this year that 
is the all-time record. Naturally the 
higher the price the lower the yield. I 
am not, of course, expecting that you are 
going to get any great thrill or any great 
surge of enthusiasm or encouragement 
out of this information, but it is certainly 
wiser to face the facts and adjust your 
thinking and planning accordingly than 
it is to assume that somehow and some- 
where there is a simple and fancy scheme 
that we can employ which will overcome 
what are perfectly natural and normal 
conditions under the existing circum- 
stances. But mark this: that the big 
thing and the important thing to remem- 
ber is that nobody else has or can have 
any simple or fancy way of beating the 
situation. 

What are the prospects for a change 
and improvement? Some rather con- 
vincing, if not entirely logical, argu- 
ments have been offered from both sides. 
There is no escaping this, however, that 
just as long as the government continues 
to create huge excess bank reserves we 
are going to have cheap money. Neither 
can we dodge the fact that more than 
half of the public debt will mature dur- 
ing the next five years and that the gov- 
ernment can substantially control the 
money market. 

In the meantime your company, as well 
as every other, must accept such rent for 
its money as the market provides. In 
specific figures the current situation 
comes down to this: that during the first 
five months of this year we have invest- 
ed $44,896,811.05 in high grade bonds at 
an average yield of 3.64%. As a con- 
trast during the same five months’ period 
we have had $16,723,000 in bonds called 
which were on a 4.91% basis. The profits 
to the company for these redemptions 
were $745,043.55, and which helps in a 
considerable degree to offset the lowered 
interest income. 

I have said that we must accept the 
going rate regardless of what it may be, 
and I mean exactly that. There is but 
one alternative, and that is for us to 
invest—if you want to call it that—our 
funds in speculative projects, and that is 
precisely what we are not going to do, 
in spite of competition or temptation or 
anything else, not even with a portion 
of what we have available. The gamble 
is entirely too great and the possibilities 
of added benefit entirely too small. Just 
as an illustration, suppose we invested 
$10,000,000—$1,000,000 in each of ten dif- 
ferent companies on a 34% basis. From 
every angle all of these issuing compan- 
ies appear sound, conservative and well 
managed and with every prospect of pay- 
ing out at maturity. This investment 
would give us a return of $350,000 a year. 
Instead of that plan, suppose we put 
$9,000,000 into the first nine companies 
and the other million into, not a crazy, 
unseasoned issue, but into a fairly good 
one but one that does not, however, meet 
our requirements and pass the various 
tests we set up. In return for this extra 
hazard we would receive, say, 5% on the 
$1,000,000 so that our total income un- 
der this arrangement would amount to 
$365,000 or $15,000 more than would re- 
sult from what we consider the sensible 
and rational arrangement. Unfortunate- 
ly the “fairly good” issues of bonds have 
an unbecoming and somewhat disturbing 
way of sometimes petering out before 
the maturity date comes around, and 
which means that the $15,000 added in- 
come in this illustration would go but a 
short way in taking up what might eas- 
ily be a loss of a substantial part of the 
million dollar principal. 

If, on the other hand, we were to re- 
verse the proportion and invest not the 
$1,000,000 but the $9,000,000 in high yield, 
low grade properties we would be fol- 





lowing a course that would be contrary 
to what is expected of a conservative 
trustee in the handling of your money 
and your client’s money. So why isn’t 
the safe and sane procedure to place all 
$10,000,000 in such obligations as will re- 
turn every dollar of principal and in- 
terest? Well, that is what we are doing 
anyhow. And that is the best answer I 
have to a question you, no doubt, run 
into every day. 
Life Insurance and Inflation 


Another subject that is very commonly 
discussed and very much “overtalked” 
is that of inflation. I bring it up here 
not because I want to speak to you on 
inflation as such but because it has been 
offered as a reason for the avoidance of 
insurance purchases and because the 
state of the public mind today requires 
that some answer be made to this “ob- 
jection.” 

When all is said “inflation” is just 
“higher prices.” I know that is not a 
scientific definition, but it will do for my 
purpose and yours, and it pictures the 
practical result. How it comes about 
doesn’t matter. Whether a cash, credit 
or some other kind of inflation it all 
boils down to the same result for the 
average man. Not one man in a hun- 
dred who offers the “objection” knows 
what he means when he talks about in- 
flation. People fear their unknown 
troubles more than those that they can 
understand, and that is where this in- 
flation idea gets its force. 

Let us assume that prices continue to 
rise, then what happens? Things either 
adjust themselves to that rise or the rise 
gets so oppressive, as it did in Germany, 
that ultimately “inflation panic” sets in, 
and “inflation panic” is generally what 
people have in mind when they talk 
about inflation. “Inflation panic” is so 
severe that by its very nature it cannot 
last long, and, as a matter of fact, even 
a nation in such extraordinarily weak 
condition as Germany was able to stave 
off that situation for a long time. It 
was no less than four years after Ger- 
man currency had decreased to be worth 
only about nine cents on the dollar be- 
fore what we really think of as inflation 
set in. 

I am not here to tell you that some 
degree of inflation is not coming. Per- 
sonally, I do not think that what I have 
called “inflation panic” is coming, but if 
you mean merely a higher cost of liv- 
ing, then that is something that has 
occurred many times in the past and 
will also occur many times in the future. 
It is part of our normal economic expe- 
rience, and there is no reason to be ap- 
prehensive as to the effect of periods of 
higher prices. 

For example, in 1921 every dollar of 
your income would buy only one-half 
the amount of commodities as compared 
with what the same dollar would have 
done in 1914. In the year 1935 the aver- 
age purchasing power of the dollar, again 
as compared with 1914, was 76 cents, 
although since 1921 we had come through 
a period of fourteen years of almost 
continuous inflation. 

Applying this to our own business, 
life insurance is paid for over a period 
of years, and if you care to examine 
the records you will find that if a person 
had taken insurance prior to 1914, he 
would have paid up to 1935 for that 
insurance a dollar which had an aver- 
age purchasing power over the whole 
period of 76 cents, and which—as I 
have said—was just the average purchas- 
ing power of the dollar he would have 
received had his claim occurred in 1935, 
so that in spite of great variations in 
the purchasing power of the dollar dur- 
ing the period from 1914 to 1935 (vary- 
ing from $.50 to $1.06), the individual 
would have got back insurance dollars 
of equal value to the dollars he had 
paid for his policy. In fact, if you aver- 
age the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar paid for life insurance over any or- 
dinary period of time during which a 
policy is likely to remain in force, you 
will find that the policyholder is gen- 
erally paid a dollar of about the same 
average purchasing power as the dol- 
lar he has paid in premiums. 

So much then for what we may call 


—_— 
the normal price variations that occu 
from time to time. : 

Turning now to the question of ex- 
treme inflation, or what I have Called 
“inflation panic,” there is just nothin 
that we can do about this. Everyone 
will lose as a result of such an experi. 
ence as is well evidenced by financial 
history. 

It is foolish to talk about hedges 
against inflation, because whatever ma 
be said from the theoretical point of 
view, the evidence is that Practically no 
one can avoid disaster. 

A great deal could be said about stock 
purchases as a hedge for inflation, byt 
you will find when you look into these 
so-called protective investments that 
they all have certain elements about 
them which make them at least imprac- 
tical, if not impossible, for 90% of the 
investing public. 

The ownership of gold would naturally 
be the best hedge against inflation, but 
of course, we are not allowed to have 
gold. The export of our money to other 
countries is dangerous, and I do not 
think many people would care to use 
such a plan. 

Even real estate, while it would not 
be destroyed by inflation, would be faced 
with such high taxation that it would 
be exceedingly difficult for the average 
person to carry it through a period of 
real inflation. 

History has shown that back of all 
these co-called “hedges” is the shadow 
of the tax collector and of the special 
legislation that is always put into effect 
at such times, so that little is left of 
even what might have been saved by 
these various expedients. 


Taxation 


Now as opposed to the mere possi- 
bilities of this extreme inflation, we do 
know that increased taxation, both di- 
rect and indirect, is bound to come. 
Leaving politics out of account alto- 
gether, and irrespective of the reason, 
the fact remains that an enormous 
amount of money has been spent by the 
government, much more than has been 
taken in. That excess must sooner or 
later be paid by the citizens of the 
country by means of increased taxation. 

It would be wise to point out to your 
prospect that he had better forget for 
the moment the indefinite problem of 
inflation, and give some thought to the 
very definite problem of increased taxa- 
tion. Therein lies one of the very best 
reasons why life insurance is an ex- 
cellent purchase at this time. I am not 
thinking now of life insurance as a 
means of meeting estate and inheritance 
taxes, because that applies only to the 
wealthier people, but of life insurance 
as a means of helping the average man 
to invest his money so that in the mean- 
time the earnings of that money will 
avoid the high rates of taxation that 
will arise in the immediate future; with 
the further advantage that the proceeds 
of his policies paid under settlement op- 
tions over a period of years will be re- 
turned in such manner that it is as cer- 
tain as anything human can be that the 
dollars his beneficiary will receive will 
buy more than the dollars he has paid 
for that life insurance. 

Life insurance always has been and 
always will be a good investment at any 
time, but it is an especially good invest- 
ment in times of high taxation. We 
simply offer to the public a contract 
which probably is less affected by the 
changes in economic conditions than 1s 
any other form of investment or saving. 

If you will present these ideas to your 
prospect in your own way you may be 
able to steer him from the subject of 
inflation, a subject that neither one of 
you will get anywhere by discussing, and 
turn him to the more practical subject 
of increased taxation, which is his real 
problem today and to which problem we 
hold the most satisfactory solution. 

And so I could go on by the hour, 
discussing countless questions which 
might or might not interest you. 
might—if I didn’t watch out—get 10 
theorizing and postulating and wind up 
by putting myself in the place of 4 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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App-A-Week Effort Justified 
By Agents’ Personal Records 


On the topic of consecutive weekly 
production Wrayburn M. Benton, super- 


ntendent of agencies, presided over a 
symposium which brought three speak- 
ers before the Massachusetts Mutual 
convention at Swampscott last week. The 
three speakers he introduced were John 
W. Wulf, Cleveland, who has completed 
1,000 weeks of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction; Evelyn R. Nussear, Baltimore, 
and Edgar R. Billman, Columbus. 

In his remarks Mr. Benton stressed 
the value of strong consecutive weekly 
production as opposed to a method which 
just gets by. He said in part: 

“Strong consecutive weekly production 
means the absolute securing of an ap- 
plication in time for it to be received in 
the agency office before whatever time 
has been set as the deadline, and with 
no exceptions for any reason whatsoever 
unless it be a provision for two weeks’ 
vacation, the time for which is desig- 
nated in advance. For many representa- 
tives who are not functioning as they 
can and as they should, consecutive 
weekly production offers an answer. 

“But consecutive weekly production 
must be accompanied by a vision of 
what can be accomplished and by definite 
objectives of production. And it must 
be quality production—not only a satis- 
factory volume written but a high per- 
centage of delivery. It must be well 
written, on well selected prospects so 
that a satisfactory persistency will fol- 


low.” 
App-A-Week and $12,000 


Mr. Wulf explained the various steps 
that he followed in developing a plan 
for his own production on the basis of 
systematic selling. He started by keep- 
ing an accurate record of each person 
interviewed each day. He said: “At 
the conclusion of the first year my total 
interviews amounted to 1,/00 and each 
interview paid $1.85. Business improved 
anid in the third year each interview paid 
$4.10—total interviews 1,380. 

“The dollar value of interviews in- 
creased each year and the number of 
interviews decreased, in consequence of 
my ability to pick better prospects. The 
writing of an application each week was 
the next step. Immediately the thought 
of volume presented itself. Therefore 
$1,000 policies would not do the trick if 
$12,000 (or the Honor Roll) was to be 
paid for each month. This stimulated 
larger cases. ‘An application a week and 


a minimum of $12,000’ became my slo- 
gan.” 

Makes Her App-A-Week Prepaid 

To secure at least one prepaid appli- 
cation every week is the goal of Evelyn 
R. Nussear, Biggs-Darby agency, Balti- 
more. She believes in the app-a-week 
habit as a direct means of stimulating 
steady production. Whenever she se- 
cures an application she tries to secure 
a new name from her client, so that her 
prospecting does not suffer, and each 
week she tries to secure an application 
on a new life, not already a policyholder 
in the Massachusetts Mutual. One state- 
ment she made was this: 

“Our agency requires daily and weekly 
report cards and from the start it was 
very mortifying to turn in a weekly re- 
port that showed no direct result from 
my many contacts. The prepaid habit 
was prompted largely by a disinclination 
to sell the policy again after having first 
sold the idea of the application and the 
examination. It was easier to do the 
work thoroughly the first time, making 
the delivery of the policy a secondary 
affair.” 

Figures Proved Worth of Plan 


Results of his own experience were 
given by Edgar R. Billman_ which 
showed the value of consecutive weekly 
production. He said: “Here are the 
actual results of my first experience: 
119 weeks running with 1.4 applications 
per week, for an average of $5,120 of 
insurance per week and first-year com- 
missions averaging $5940 per week. 
There were quite a few applications of 
$1,000 and I felt that I was losing val- 
uable business for the sake of procuring 
an application per week. 

“The next 100 weeks were a pretty 
good criterion of the value of continuous 
weekly production, at least to me. I 
find that I produced only 75% of those 
weeks, resulting in an average during the 
100 weeks of 1.07 applications per week, 
an average of $3,880 of insurance, with 
first year’s commissions averaging $40.40 
per week. These figures compared with 
the first consecutive weekly production 
period are in themselves conclusive. 

“From June of 1933 up to the last week 
in April, 1936, the following is the result 
of the second stretch which is still un- 
broken: 146 consecutive weeks with 1.3 
applications per week for an average 
production of $8,800 per week and aver- 
age commissions of $94.40 per week.” 


Prouty Finds Lawyers Most Valuable 
Contact; Uses Chart With Interview 


The word “close” is one of the most 
unfortunate in the life underwriter’s vo- 
cabulary in the opinion of Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr., of Los Angeles, who told the 
Massachusetts Mutual agents convention 
that a case should never be closed until 
the insured and every beneficiary has 
passed away and the last dollar has been 
distributed. His method is to build pres- 
tige in his community and in doing so 
he makes a special point of cultivating 
attorneys. They have produced for him 
a steadily increasing number of cases. 
Few underwriters seem to realize, said 
Mr. Prouty, that every corporation 
formed and practically every partnership 
entered into, almost every will that is 
written and estate settled, together with 
every meeting of a board of directors, 
required the services of one or more 
lawyers. “During the past year,” said 
Mr. Prouty, “I have been directly re- 
sponsible for sixty-three wills being writ- 
ten by attorneys through whom I have 
sold $600,000 of business.” 

Mr. Prouty uses a chart which he fills 
out in the presence of the prospect and 


his opening interview is built to bring 
out the various steps in filling out this 
chart. Telling how he uses this, Mr. 
Prouty concluded his talk as follows: 

“Take the chart to your office and de- 
termine the best plan for solving his 
problem. Illustrate it clearly, showing 
what each beneficiary will receive. Show 
the retirement income for the prospect, 
himself. The value of thoroughness in 
making the illustration cannot be over- 
emphasized. Take care in preparing the 
description of your program. Use sim- 
ple English, eliminating complex insur- 
ance terms. Use a minimum of figures 
and always feature results for each ben- 
eficiary. Net-cost figures do not moti- 
vate a sale. Peace of mind and the clear 
knowledge that his plans are well ac- 
complished and well underwritten, I be- 
lieve, are far better motivation, and re- 
sult in a higher percentage of success- 
fully closed cases for clients, who thor- 
oughly understand their life insurance 
estates. 

“When the necessary insurance to un- 
derwrite this case is planned out and 
decided upon, I have my secretary enter 


in a separate book the amount of the 
premium involved in the proposed case 
as an account receivable, the theory 
being that no business can be successful 
with over-due accounts receivable. I, 
therefore, have my secretary give me a 
daily check-up on cases in the mill pre- 
senting them to me as so many dollars 
due from these prospects. I find this 
very helpful in keeping cleaned up at all 
times. 

“Aside from the opportunity which life 
underwriting has offered me for personal 
growth, knowing and in having as friends 
and clients worthwhile people who have 
cooperated with me in opening over 600 
cases, I get a great deal of satisfaction, 
as | know each of you do, in rendering 
a vital service to people. In concluding 
my remarks I would like to tell you of 
one such case during the past year 
wherein my program of prestige building 
proved most useful. 

“There was a certain young lady of 


the films who had been a target { 

some sixty-five insurance men -— 
period of two or three years, No Be 
had been succssful in contacting he 
father who was her manager, and i 
the manager of a branch bank jn nd 
city. By means of a carefully worked 
out plan involving the writing of the 
lives of two of the vice-presidents of 
this bank and continually keeping before 
the board of directors by means of 
my house organ, The Messenger and 
through committee meetings of the asso. 
ciation activity I mentioned before, after 
twenty-two months, I received a letter 
from the father of this young lady that 
he would like to see me. After two in. 
terviews with this man my plan was 
adopted, placed and paid for in ful 
When this young lady attains the age of 
thirty-five she will receive $1,500 a month 
the rest of her life. It will interest you 
‘o know the young lady’s name. She js 
our own Shirley Temple.” 


Direct Mail Leader Tells How 


Harold Ruhl of Detroit Never Discusses Advertising With 
Prospects; It Takes Mind Off the Main Subject 
Which Is Protection 


Harold B. Ruhl of Detroit, who led 
the Massachusetts Mutual in getting 
sales results from Direct Mail advertis- 
ing, told the Swampscott convention, 
“After getting this assignment I began 
to analyze my 1935 production figures, 
and I found that almost one-half of my 
closed business was due, in some part, 
anyway, to Direct Mail advertising. It 
goes without saying that none of the 
cases were closed without a personal ap- 
pearance on my part, but I do know that 
Direct Mail played some part in prac- 
tically every case. 

“My method of employing Direct Mail 
is very simple. I first determine whether 
I am going to try to sell protection or 
investment insurance. I may determine 
this either before calling on a new pros- 
pect or after my first call. If I have 
enough detailed information about the 
person to be circularized, I start a series 
of advertising pieces before I call, but, 
usually, I canvass the prospect person- 


ally before he is circularized. If a case 
is a long time in closing, I may send 
both the investment and protection types 
of advertising. 

“I do not use any advertising other 
than that issued by our company, with 
the exception of Christmas cards, birth- 
day cards, and a thank-you letter which 
is sent after the first interview with a 
new prospect. 

“I never mention our advertising to 
the prospect, with the exception of the 
‘Forgetting Man’ piece, and I mention 
ihat only on rare occasions. I believe, 
a salesman makes a mistake in talking 
about advertising pieces, for the reason 
that it takes the prospect’s mind off of 
the main subject at hand, which is, his 
need for life insurance. You can bring 
in the ‘Forgetting Man’ piece merely by 
saying that the average man has had a 
great deal of pressure put on him by life 
and that he is in a position to lift this 
pressure from his family’s shoulders to 


7” 


the insurance company’s. 





President Perry 


(Continued from Page 18) 
speaker who started out the other day 
to talk about the Social Security Act 
and who announced to his audience at 
the start that if, when he had finished, 
they weren’t any more muddled than 
they were right then he would feel he 
had done a pretty good job. 

I want to swing back, therefore, to 
what I have said about a well-rounded 
organization, without which we won't go 
very far toward making every repre- 
sentative a successful business man or 
woman. To me organization is every- 
thing. The welding together of all the 
constituent parts of this far flung struc- 
ture is of the utmost importance. Nor 
does a process of amalgamation in any 
way interfere with or preclude individ- 
ual initiative and prominence. Quite the 
contrary. 

I get the greatest satisfaction and 
pleasure out of having someone—anyone 
—in the company do something that is 
above the average, that is outstanding. 
It may be an unusual piece of selling, or 
it may be the contributing of a valuable 
paper to some meeting or conference. 
Regardless of what the means or the 
method may be, if any member of the 
family can perform in such a way as to 
bring credit and honor to himself, he is 
conferring an honor on all of us. The 
more of that we can have the more con- 
tent I am going to be to bask in the 
reflected glory. If there is any better 
way of encouraging and developing the 
talent we have in this company than 


Advantages of Business 


Insurance Told by Coyle 


“Why aren’t we selling business in- 
surance—do we know the subject?” was 
the theme of the address by Edwin A. 
Coyle, Pittsburgh, at the Swampscott 
convention. He pointed out “There is 
an abundance of evidence that over the 
next few years insurance for business 
purposes will show a tremendous gain. 
The new Tax Bill now before Congress 
will make it more advantageous for the 
small close corporation to change to the 
partnership form of organization; and 
partnerships have the greatest need of 
any form of business organization for 
our services. . 

“The Comptroller of the Currency in 
ruling on the right of National Banks 
to insure the lives of valuable officers, 
stated that since any cash values are 
inseparably tied to the protection of the 
bank against the death of the insured, 
these cash values should be carried in 4 
separate reserve account, and not as part 
of the surplus. Consequently, any cor- 
poration with one or more key men caf 
take advantage of this opening to set 
aside part of its earnings where these 
earnings will neither have to be carried 
as surplus nor distributed. This, in it- 
self, opens a tremendous new field for 
the sale of business life insurance.” 





that I wish you would tell me what it 1s. 
We'd use it. Pe 

When I get all through with this job 
of mine I hope for nothing better nor 
do I want anything better said of me 
than this: “He built a wonderful organ- 
ization.” 
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Planned “Habit” Talks Made Source of 
Strength If Properly Used, Says Haley 


Definite sales talks covering the ideas 
the agent expects to stress most in his 
selling should be planned even if there 
is a prejudice against so-called “canned” 
sales talks, Clifford E. Haley of Greens- 
boro, told the agents’ convention in a 
talk on improved sales technique. Any 
presentation must be so familiar to the 
agent that it is delivered naturally and 
in logical sequence so it becomes a habit 
talk. Whether he admits it or not he is 
using a prepared sales talk. A definite 
sales talk gives a track to run on and if 
the prospect throws you off the track 
from time to time you can get back on 
the main line readily if you have formed 
the habit of travelling straight toward 
your destination. 

In planning such sales talks, Mr. Haley 
said, the agent should have ready to use 
in the approach many arresting thoughts 
that are available to help startle a pros- 
pect out of complacency and make him 
really listen. All good courses on suc- 
cessful selling emphasize the use of mo- 
tivating stories to help in making a point 
and moving the prospect to action. 

In regard to answering objections, it 
is Mr. Haley’s view that it is best not 
to attempt to answer the objection if it 
is raised at the beginning of the sale but 
to pass over it telling the prospect that 
you will come to it in a few minutes. 
Objections are more or less standard and 
it is easy for you to find excellent ma- 
terial helping you to answer them but 
the good, planned sales talk passes up 
the objections until time for attempt at 
close and then answers them if they still 
persist. “When you have properly moti- 
vated your sale and given a real sales 


talk,” said Mr. Haley, “many of the 
objections raised at the beginning never 
show their heads above the ground again 
because the prospect realizes how silly 
they are.” 

Another important thing in the planned 
sales talk is to have several places to 
try for a close. It will also pay, said 
Mr. Haley, to have a standard method 
of asking for settlement with the appli- 
cation. “I think that a good way to go 
about that is to ask him, ‘I suppose you 
want the policy to go into effect as soon 
as possible?’ If he answers in the af- 
firmative, then just say to him, ‘You can 
make your check to the Massachusetts 
Mutual and I will give you your receipt. 
If he says that he has not been accus- 
tomed to paying until he gets the policy, 
tell him that you are not surprised in- 
asmuch as sO many agents are careless 
about attending to that important detail, 
then explain to him how general lines 
of insurance go into effect when you tell 
the agent to write the policy, whereas, 
in life insurance the consideration must 
actually pass. 

“Careful analysis of your approach, the 
body of your sales talk, your various 
closing efforts, your method of answer- 
ing objections, your method of getting 
settlement with the application, all will 
probably result in helping you do the 
things always that you normally do when 
you are at your best. By systematizing 
it and forming a definite habit of the 
best presentation of which you are ca- 
pable, you will merely see yourself at 
your best and there is no doubt in my 
mind that you will be surprised at how 
good you can be when you are at your 
best.” 


Agents’ Personal Finances Need 
Good Balance, Cremen Points Out 


The life insurance agent is or should 
be himself a good business man with 
his own financial house in order, John 
F. Cremen of Washington, D. C., re- 
minded the Massachusetts Mutual con- 
vention. If an agent finds that the type 
of policy he is selling or the correspond- 
ing remuneration is undergoing a change 
he should take cognizance of that fact 
and readjust his ways of living accord- 
ingly. Mr. Cremen remarked in part: 

“We are probably going to do less 
single premium business because that is 
a depression psychology business. 
Therefore, the first commission income 
of the representative may be reduced. 
Second, for possibly some years, we 
may have to write depression life in- 
surance policies which are large in vol- 
ume but poor in earnings. If these are 
facts and you understand the effect of 
them on your income and net worth 
then you know the answer to your be- 
ing a successful business person. You 
will recognize much of what I have 


| Agents Ass’n Officers 


The following officers of the Mas- | 
sachusetts Mutual Life Agents As- | 
sociation were elected at the Swamp- | 
scott meeting last week: 

Alvin T. Haley, general 
| Greensboro, N. C., president. 

Anthony E. Veith, St. Louis, Mo., | 
| first vice-president. 

Edwin A. Coyle, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
second vice-president. 

Fritz A. Lichtenberg, general agent, 
Columbus, O., secretary-treasurer. 
Executive Committee 
| Phinehas Prouty, Jr., Los Angeles, 
| chairman; Dick LeBuhn, Davenport, 
Ta.; W. L. Meissel, New York City; 








agent, | 


| E. G. Mura, Kansas City, Mo. 








called to your attention, as the effect 
of the depression on our business. The 
annuity has been a splendid aid to us 
with its first commission income. It is 
safe to say that much of that income 
has been spent. 

“It is time now to take stock. If you 
expect to continue making that busi- 
ness an important part of your produc- 
tion, try to understand what it is worth 
and adjust your living standards if nec- 
essary. Time does not permit a de- 
tailed examination of the many factors 
that go into an analysis of life insur- 
ance selling from a business standpoint. 

“There is no occasion for pessimism 
if you discover your unit of earnings 
has diminished. When merchants, dur- 
ing the depression, found that their unit 
sale produced less profit, the wise ones 
made the necessary adjustments, and 
now are reaping larger profits. The ones 
who refused to adjust themselves went 
out of business. 

“If there be among us here any 
whose apparent success is based on a 
false system of personal finance, I beg 
of you to do some careful thinking about 
yourselves. If you are operating on an 
extended credit; if your bills payable 
or bank discounts (current liabilities) 
plus your current open accounts (cur- 
rent liabilities) exceed your quick as- 
sets (cash, marketable securities, in- 
cluding cash or loan values of life in- 
surance and callable good receivables) 
your appearance of success may rise 
to mock you at a later date. If your 
net worth is diminishing, as may be 
the case without your knowledge, be- 
cause you are spending more than you 
are making, a house-cleaning is in order 
by yourself.” 


When Is a Man Successful? 


My concept of a successful underwrit- 
er is one whose net worth is improving 





steadily, not necessarily every year but 
in a general upward trend. Such a per- 
son should be worth more each year. 
The test of this is net worth; balance 
of conservatively valued assets over 
properly valued liabilities; assets com- 
prising all property, real estate, bonds, 
cash value of life insurance or annuity 
policies, renewal commissions; minus all 
liens or liabilities. In cases where the 
underwriter is not saving any of his 
first or renewal commissions and has 
never saved any, such savings being rep- 
resented by the other assets mentioned 
before, then the net worth of such an 
underwriter is the value of his uncollect- 
ed first commissions plus a conservative 
valuation of his renewal commission 
minus his debts. There are far too many 
underwriters in this condition. 

But for all life underwriters, whether 
thrifty or not, the true test of success 
from a business or financial standpoint 
is the growth of the renewal account, 
provided net worth is also increasing. 
You are not successful if your renewal 
account is not improving and your ob- 
ligations reducing. Your unemployment 
or old age insurance is not being pro- 
vided by a declining or stationary re- 
newal account, with an increasing or 
stationary debt. 


Warnimg Applies to Everybody 


So that you may not conclude that 
what I am saying applies to the other 
fellow and not to yourself, let me say 
that I have found it necessary to make 
a thorough examination of my own po- 
sition. The constituents of my income 
have changed so much in recent years 
that common sense dictated a study of 
them. I am not in favor of curtailing 
activities but I am in favor of knowing 
where I am going. I have for many 
years kept a record of income and dis- 
bursements, also of assets and liabilities, 
broken down into important sources. At 
the end of each year the totals are trans- 
ferred to a sheet which has the record 
on it for a number of years. The pres- 
ent figures are unsatisfactory and de- 


Keeps Record 


Methods for the effective merchandis- 
ing of insurance and securing of new 
prospects were suggested to those at the 
Massachusetts Mutual convention last 
week by David Marx, Jr., of the Harry 
Davis agency, Atlanta. Stressing the 
value of a definite system he had this 
to say from his own experience: 

“Each month I list 125 names, 60% 
old, 40% new. If old names, I check the 


column marked ‘old’; if new, ‘new.’ lf 
I know their birthdays I insert them, also 
the age changes. When a call is made 
I date the call column. When I have 
an interview I date that. Should direct 
mail be sent I record it here. When 
the card comes back from the home 
office I call again. Should a call be 
made and no interview result it can eas- 
ily be seen that the call column is dated 
and the interview is not, so I make a 
call back. If I decide that the name is 
a prospect I write ‘yes’ in the prospect 
column; if not, ‘no... When an applica- 
tion is secured I enter the amount in 
the application column and when the 
business is delivered mark it ‘paid’ in 
this column. 

“Thus I have a complete check on the 
month’s work. I know the number of 
calls made, the interviews had, the 
amount of business done, the ratio of 
call to interview and of interview to 
application. There is no fooling anyone. 
especially oneself. When a list of 125 
names remains with 75% of them 
checked in the call column and 50% in 
the interview column then I know who 
has not worked. 

“I keep a card system in addition to 
this inventory and each month post from 
inventory to permanent cards. This 


makes my work as fool proof and as 
The detailed infor- 


simple as possible. 








General Agents 
Ass’n Officers 


Following are the officers of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life General 
Agents Association elected at the 
spring meeting held in Florida: 

Charles S. Jones, Battle Creek 
Mich., president. ‘ 

Elmer W. Snyder, Cleveland, 0. 
vice-president. : 

John F. Cremen, Washington, D, 
C., secretary-treasurer. 











mand analysis. 
Look into them. 
The major cause of financial difficulty 
is devotion to volume of paid business 
as an indicator of success. The elimina- 
tion by the company of volume record 
of annuity business has caused a certain 
phychological unrest but in the long run 
we will be thankful for it because it will 
direct our efforts back to business, prof- 
itable to the company, the agency and 
the representative. 
Annuity Commissions Must Be Properly 
alued 


I am not advocating the refusal to 
write a certain policy because there js 
no money in the sale of it. A policy 
should be written that fits a case, re- 
gardless of the monetary return. What 
I am attempting to bring out is that by 
properly evaluating your cash income 
you will be able to work to earn your 
requirements, because you will know 
what you are earning. You will base 
your budget on the sale of a definite 
number of units of profitable business, 
properly evaluated as to earnings. 

Your annuity business will be picked 
up in your stride as a life insurance un- 
derwriter and will be viewed as “velvet” 
to use a colloquial term. On the other 
hand, if you are an annuity writer, un- 
derstand the earnings value of this busi- 
ness, especially the lack of renewals or 
the lower percentage, go after the busi- 
ness and make it produce your require- 
ments. 


of Each Day 


mation is always on the cards. The first 
of every month, if have prospected 
properly, I will have a list of names that 
will keep me busy until the following 
month and more names in reserve should 
I need them. 

“We in the Atlanta office do not be- 
lieve in drives for new business. We do 
believe in drives for names; there we 
find our prospects. If you are having a 
periodical slump and want to snap 
quickly out of it, begin a daily drive for 
names. 

“Every morning when I leave for work, 
I see on my porch so many bottles of 
milk that I sometimes wonder whether 
I am a life insurance man, or simply the 
means to an end for keeping cows con- 
tented. And I know this, I must put on 
a drive every day. A drive for the 
milk man, for the butter and egg man, 
for the butcher, the baker, the power 
company, the doctor, for the successful 
department store merchant in my town.” 


Yours may be also, 





Places Mental Attitude 
First Among F undamentals 


On the subject “Fundamentals of So- 
liciting,”’” W. Ashley Gray of St. Louis, 
speaking before the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual convention last week stressed the 
necessity of laying out a definite plan of 
work in advance. At the end of each 
week he reviews his record of calls made, 
interviews and sales. 

The five important fundamentals he 
listed for success in the life insurance 
business were these: A positive mental 
attitude backed by good physical condi- 
tion, a good prospecting system, a well- 
developed first-interview sales talk, 4 
minimum of ten calls every day and a 
selection of prospects from a class which 
the individual agent is capable of han- 
dling. 
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CLARENCE W. HOBBS 
No annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
would be complete without a report or 
an address or some other communication 
of moment from Clarence W. Hobbs; 
and the St. Paul convention this week 
is not an exception. At that meeting his 
report includes as scholarly, comprehen- 
sive and constructive comments on the 
retrospective experience rating plan in 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
have yet been written. The retrospective 
experience rating plan comments relate 
to a proposal recently adopted by the 
Rates Committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. It is a 
move in a series of endeavors to rectify 
certain difficulties with the present rating 
scheme as applied to large risks. 


The risk which accepts the plan is 
charged a rate computed after the ordi- 
nary manner, i. e., the manual rate modi- 
fied by experience differentials. After 
the expiration of the policy, however, the 
premium is adjusted to the point indi- 
cated by a so-called basic premium plus 
actual losses with loading for claim ad- 
justment expenses and taxes, subject to 
the restriction that the adjusted pre- 
mium shall not fall below a certain mini- 
mum limit, nor exceed a certain maxi- 
mum limit. The plan is offered, not as a 
uniform method of handling all risks, but 
as an optional method, with the insured 
and the insurance carriers having a right 
of assent to its use. For risks which de- 
sire the regular plan, that plan remains 
in force. 

Mr. Hobbs’ tie-up in the insurance pic- 
ture is that of special representative of 
the commissioners on the staff of the 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. Both a Harvard University and 
Harvard Law School man, his early pub- 
lic experience was as a state senator in 
Massachusetts after which he was made 
insurance commissioner of that state. 
His is quite a remarkable literary gift 
and when he tackles a subject there is 
no doubt about his erudition as he goes 
to the bottom for his facts. As a result 
his addresses and reports are probably 
the longest in the business as he has 
made some which take dozens of pages 
of type. The St. Paul report consumes 
fifty-nine pages 


Hobbs’ reports and addresses are not 
tossed off by readers as one drinks a 
glass of beer on a hot day, but are made 
on the theory that what is worth doing 





is worth doing well; that all effort ex- 
pended should be the best effort. As a 
result Clarence W. Hobbs’ documents 
are carefully read by students of the 
business; are filed for future reference. 

One of the most modest and one of 
the unusually able men in the insurance 
business. 





FORTUNE MAGAZINE 

Recently, the magazine Fortune sent to 
Philadelphia a staff of writers, investi- 
gators, artists and human interest men 
with the result that many pages of For- 
tune are devoted to Philadelphia, its tra- 
ditions, its personalities, its predominat- 
ing interests. While the article is de- 
cidedly interesting and covers many 
spots there was one spot neglected, and 
that is insurance. The artists found 
The Parkway, but writers looked the other 
way when they passed the skyscraper 
building of the Insurance Co. of North 
America at the head of The Parkway. 
That company commenced business in 
1792 and with its world-wide operation 
has done much to increase the prestige 
of Philadelphia. Nor did they see the 
Fidelity Mutual Life’s home office, and 
that is a company which has written its 
share of insurance history. The Fortune 
staff found its way to Independence 
Square where was caught the Curtis 
Publishing Co., which gets out some of 
the widest circulated magazines in Amer- 
ica, but the Penn Mutual Life, one of 
America’s great life insurance companies, 
and located in Independence Square, was 
neglected. Nor was the Provident Mu- 
tual’s imposing building caught by one 
of the artists. 

As Philadelphia is one of the coun- 
try’s principal insurance centers the in- 
surance institution should have figured 
prominently in the Fortune article. 


G. S. W. Epps is the British Govern- 
ment’s new actuary. He is the first com- 
pany-trained man filling this important 
position. For twenty-four years he was 
assistant to the late Sir Alfred Watson, 
Government’s actuary. Mr. Epps, who is 
51 years old, was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. His first job was 
with the English and Scottish Law Life. 
He resigned to enter the Civil Service; 
was secretary to various committees on 
the actuarial aspects of National Health 
Insurance. In 1926 he was appointed dep- 
uty Government actuary and has been 
serving on the Department Committee 
on Compulsory Insurance. He has at- 
tended a number of sessions of the In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries. 
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JOHN W. DE FOREST 


John W. de Forest, general agent, 
Aetna Life in Buffalo, presided at a 
luncheon on June 5 at which plans for 
Buffalo’s new $15,000,000 sewage dispo- 
sal system were outlined. The meeting 
was held under Chamber of Commerce 
auspices. 

* * * 

V. R. Smith, general manager and ac- 
tuary of the Confederation Life, Toron- 
to, while in London appointed N. Wallis 
Street manager for the United Kingdom 
succeeding G. T. Varney, who retired 
after thirty years of service. The new 
manager is a Lancashire man who, after 
the World War, went to Toronto. He 
was transferred to the London branch 
In both Toronto and London he showed 
unusual ability. 

+” * * 

Curtis W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore fire insurance fleet in 
charge of the enginering division, was 
presented with a gold medal by Chair- 
man of the Board Ernest Sturm last 
Friday on the occasion of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the group. He 
joined the Continental on June 5, 1910. 
Last Thursday evening Mr. Pierce was 
tendered a testimonial dinner by the 
office and field men of the engineering 
department. His colleagues presented 
him with a handsome desk set with an 
Italian marble base. 

* * * 

George McG. Goodridge, formerly spe- 
cial agent for the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation with Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters, and widely known in Virginia 
fire insurance circles, is at his country 
home in Gloucester County, Va., recu- 
perating from a surgical operation which 
he recently underwent at a Richmond 
hospital. For many years, Mr. Goodridge 
supervised Virginia for the Fireman’s 
Fund. 

* * * 

George A. Bowles, Virginia commis- 
sioner, and Thomas T. Moore, chief ex- 
aminer for the Virginia department, were 
in St. Paul this week attending the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


Sam T. Swansen, general counsel, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Swansen, sailed from New 
York June 5 on the Statendam for 
Europe, to spend six weeks in travel in 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

* * * 


Tony Weitzel, young columnist of the 
Akron Times- Press, Scripps - Howard 


newspaper, is a son of Mrs. Margaret 
W. Berkey of the O. H. Miller agency, 
Columbian Nationa] Life, Cleveland. 





Moffett-Russell 
WOLFF 


ALLAN I. 


Allan I. Wolff, past president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and prominent Chicago agent, 
will be principal speaker at the annual 
convention of the Insurance Agents 
League of Washington to be held in 
Seattle, August 13-15. 

* * * 

Captain Ragnar Scholdstrom of the 
Skandia, an important Swedish insurance 
company, has been a visitor to New 
York. He runs a life insurance course of 
the company and edits its house organ. 
While here he has seen a number of 
persons prominent in the insurance edu- 
cational world. 

* * 

Ken Collings, New York insurance 
agent, is in Russia; will return on the 
Queen Mary; and has arranged to write 
a number of new magazine articles. Only 
a short time ago he was in Ethiopia, 
where he did a number of articles for 
Liberty. Mr. Collings is so successful in 
his literary work—he gets big prices for 
stories—that it is doubtful if he will re- 
turn to selling insurance on the streets 


of New York. 





* * * 

Miss Aileen Fraser, daughter of Peter 
M. Fraser, vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, and Mrs. Fraser, 
will marry Frank B. Alberts of New 
York on June 27 in Hartford. She is 
a graduate of Emma Willow School and 
attended St. Lawrence College and be- 
longs to the Junior League. Mr. Alberts 
was graduated from Culver Military 
Academy and Yale, where he was 4a 
member of the Elihu Senior Society. He 
also attended Kings College in Cam- 
bridge. He is now associated with Hutch- 
inson & Ravinus, insurance brokers, New 
York. The ceremony will be performed 
at the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford, and a reception will 
follow at the home of the bride-elect’s 
parents. 

* * + 

Charles R. Page, vice-president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Group of fire and casualty 
companies, left San Francisco June 3 
for New York City. In addition to visit- 
ing company departmental offices in New 
York, Mr. Page will stop in Chicago, 
remaining in the East about three weeks 
before returning to the head office in 
San Francisco. 

+ + * 

Norris J. Nelson, insurance broker, 
was elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Hollywood, Calif., at the meeting held 
May 23. He is prominent in the activi- 
ties of many of the business, civic and 
social organizations of Hollywood. 
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No Immediate War In Sight 

One reason why so few Americans are 
traveling in Europe is because they are 
frightened that another European war is 
going to break out almost any moment 
and they will find themselves stranded 
on strange shores in the center of a 
conflict which will make it impossible 
for them to come home on schedule. 
For many weeks American newspapers 
have had the continent on the brink of 
another catastrophic conflict. 

As soon as I landed in Europe in May 
I began to make inquiries as to war’s 
imminent possibility. Those interviewed 
by me included some of the principal 
figures in the international world of in- 
surance, men heading institutions with 
great interests at stake, executives who 
have their finger on the pulse of many 
nations. 

Without exception the answer was 
that there will not be a war for some- 
time. There is lots of bluffing, but none 
of the countries want war now. Musso- 
lini certainly doesn’t. He got what he 
wanted in Ethiopia and his present de- 
sire is to make friends and stop those 
sanctions. Mussolini and Hitler cordi- 
ally dislike each other, and Italy does 
not want Germans any nearer its bor- 
ders than they now are. Furthermore, 
Italy has been trying to borrow money 
recently in England. Hitler cannot af- 
ford a war at the present time. German 
money has been going into aeroplanes 
and munitions and it is a constant drain 
as war aeroplanes are outmoded in two 
years. Germany and England are closer 
now than they were a couple of years 
ago, but that friendship would not last 
long if Germany started attacking 
France. There is no doubt that Ger- 
many and Austria will eventually have 
much closer relations as the two nations 
speak the same language; have a great 
deal in common. 

Americans are constantly shivering 
from war scares because they are head- 
line readers. When situations between 
countries become tense and acute and 
news dispatches about them are pub- 
lished the reader thinks that there will 
be a clash of arms before the next edi- 
tion comes out, but there are always 
Situations brewing and the mobilization 
does not happen that quickly. 

Just as American newspapers shriek 
about the high political tensions abroad 
—a different shriek in each edition— 
the European papers likewise are head- 
lining American situations which give 
the impression that this country is about 
to topple into an economic abyss, with 
general ruination inevitable. Most of 
the questions I answered abroad were in 
respect to the economic situation here 
and whether Roosevelt was really wheel- 
ing the country towards collapse. My 
reply was that no matter who was 
elected the United States was not going 
to close up shop. 

It is pretty difficult for readers to get 
the right perspective on either side of 
the water when 3,000 miles intervene and 























newspapers continue to be newspapers; 
that is, furnish their daily dish of excite- 
ment, conjecture, prophecy, melodrama, 
gloom. 

The League of Nations has been given 
some solar plexus blows; will be handed 
some more, but no substitute for it has 
been offered yet, and the League has 
more lives than a cat. 

-<sS 


Sir Arthur Worley’s Popularity 

Sir Arthur Worley, managing director 
of the North British & Mercantile ; Lady 
Worley and their daughter, Stella, a 
talented school girl, have been exten- 
sively entertained during their visit here. 
They were passengers on the maiden 
voyage of the Queen Mary. The pres- 
ent trip of Sir Arthur Worley is not a 
business one. He came over here for 
recreation and to meet his friends. On 
this side of the water his acquaintance 
is large as he has been in the United 
States on a number of occasions since 
acquiring prominence in the internation- 
al insurance world. 

As was the case with the other pas- 
sengers, Sir Arthur Worley greatly en- 
joyed the voyage on Great Britain’s mar- 
velous new liner. The picture repro- 
duced on this page was taken by the 
ship’s photographer while Sir Arthur 
and his family were dining with Com- 
mander Britten of the Queen Mary, 
Lord Essendon, vice-chairman of the 


Sun, and M. H. Maxwell, director of 
both the Royal and the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 

The North British & Mercantile is 
126 years old. It is another great insur- 
ance institution which had its origin 
in a coffee house. During its first year 
it had an unusual loss. This was during 
the celebration in Glasgow of the King’s 
birthday. A piece of fireworks, thought 
to have been a rocket fired by the citi- 
zens in their enthusiasm, entered the 
attic window of a warehouse; set fire 
to cotton goods. Unfortunately, the fire 
department had also been celebrating and 
when the firemen appeared on the scene 
they were so inebriated after much 
drinking of His Majesty’s health that 
the fire got beyond their control. The 
loss turned out to be $32,000. As the 
fire premium for the first year of the 
North British & Mercantile was $10,500 
and the capital was $110,000, this first 
loss cut in on the funds considerably. 
However, the claim was promptly paid. 

In commenting on this incident, the 
Edinburgh correspondent of The Policy- 
holder said recently that last year during 
the King George Jubilee celebration there 
were quite a lot of fires in Glasgow 
originating from the building of bon- 
fires in most absurd places, one of them 
having been kindled on the roof of a 
building. 

The North British & Mercantile has 
absorbed a great number of insurance 
companies. Its first purchase of other 
companies was in 1859. 

* * * 
Sir Percy Bates 

Sir Percy Bates, chairman of the 
Cunard Line, is a tall, stringy, friendly 
person who has a fine sense of humor. 
He wears a pair of eye-glasses which 
rest exactly on the tip of his nose. 
Asked by the writer if it were possible 
for the Queen Mary to make a profit, 
his retort was: “Why not? We cer- 
tainly expect to make money on the ship. 
The money which the Cunard has made 
in the past quarter of a century has been 
in operation of its larger vessels.” 

Daily on the premier voyage of the 
Queen Mary, Sir Percy was asked by re- 
porters if the speed record would be 
broken. 

“We are not interested in breaking 
records,” he answered. As the reporters 
continued day after day to press him on 
this point and he continued to stall or 
deny that the ship was after the ocean 
speed pennant one of the reporters 





A Queen Mary Dinner Party 








L. to R.: Lord Essendon, vice-chairman, Sun Insurance Office; Miss Stella 
Worley, Lady Worley, Commander Britten of The Queen Mary; Sir Arthur 
Worley, Bart., C.B.E., managing director, North British & Mercantile; Sir John 
Courtis, M. H. Maxwell, director, Royal-Liverpool. 


asked, “Well, Sir Percy, you don’t ex- 
pect to arrive in New York a day late, 
do you?” 

In his talk with the writer the Cunard 
chairman expressed pleasure that he was 
able to get £4,800,000 of insurance cover. 
The regular market furnished £3,000,000, 
the’ British Government £1,800,000. 

* * 


Did Budget Risk Inquiry Help 
Or Harm Lloyd’s 

One of the surprising things to Amer- 
icans in London was the tremendous 
amount of space given by the daily news- 
papers relative to the leak in the British 
budget secrets which finally resulted in 
the resignation from the cabinet of J. 
H. Thomas, Colonial Secretary, the re- 
tirement of his son, Leslie Montagu 
Thomas from the brokerage firm of 
Belisha & Co., and the return to Lloyd’s 
of money which had been collected by 
friends of Thomas who took advantage 
of the leak. Every. London paper ran 
the testimony in full, and some days it 
amounted to four or five pages of daily 
paper space. 

I asked whether the wide interest of 
the British in this story was because of 
the novel insurance factors—taking out 
insurance against the income tax rates 
being raised and against changes in du- 
ties on tea and other commodities. I 
was informed that that was not the rea- 
son at all, but the widespread interest 
grew out of the fact that there was a 
scandal in the cabinet, the first time in 
many, many years that a cabinet officer 
had been put in a position where crook- 
ed work had been an aftermath. 

There was great sympathy for Cabinet 
Minister Jim Thomas, a laboring man, 
who had risen to one of the top rungs 
in the Governmental ladder, and who is 
personally a man of proved integrity. 
He had always been a very frank and 
friendly person,—too friendly—most in- 
discreet. His particularly intimate 
friends were sporting people and one 
of these friends, a gambler in big stakes, 
was a guest at his home where he picked 
up the information which led to the 
buying of the Lloyd’s policies, forearmed 
with advance information about the 
budget. 

When “Jim” Thomas was 9 years old 
he became a druggist’s errand boy for 
$1 a week. He left school at the age 
of 12 and started working full time in 
the drug store for $1.50 a week. His 
first job with a railroad was an engine 
cleaner. When 18 years old he became 
a locomotive fireman. At a time when 
he was making $6 a week he got mar- 
ried, making extra money by lecturing 
at night for a fee of $1.25. His rise in 
railroad and union circles was rapid. 
He played a very important part in the 
general strike in 1926. He first became 
a member of the Government in the 1929 
clection which Labor won. 

While Leslie Montagu Thomas, son 
of the cabinet minister, himself placed 
some of the budget risk insurance, which 
was regarded in London as unethical, it 
is not the opinion that he was person- 
ally dishonest. 

I wanted to learn what effect the 
scandal had on public opinion relative 
to Lloyd’s. I found insurance men were 
divided. Some thought that the tre- 
mendous publicity given to the fact that 
Lloyd’s will cover almost anything, cou- 
pled with the statement of Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters that they had paid the claims 
immediately, would’ benefit Lloyd's. 
Others were of the opinion that Lloyd's 
will be damaged because they are being 
put in the position of gambling them- 
selves. 

Anyway, there will be fewer of these 
bizarre risks written in the future be- 
cause it is against public policy for a 
person to buy insurance unless there is 
a legitimate insurance interest. To take 
a flier in insurance against increase in 
the taxation rate would be legitimate if 
such an increase in taxation would cause 
a resultant heavy tax payment by an 
individual, but if the individual buys the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Resident Agent Bill 
Signed by Governor 


BACKED BY NEW YORK AGENTS 


Lehman Issues Sieteenent That Bill Is 
Sound Measure; Sees Increase 
in Tax Revenue 


Members of the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents are jubilant 
over the signing of the resident agent 
bill by Governor Lehman on Monday. 
The measure passed both branches of 
the New York State legislature during 
the closing hours of the 1936 session and 
for over three weeks was on Governor 
Lehman’s desk awaiting his approval or 
veto. Many agents wrote or wired the 
Governor to sign the bill, which requires 
that all insurance written in New York 
State by foreign insurers must be issued 
through or countersigned by a resident 
agent. In approving this bill the Gov- 
ernor said: 

Governor's Statement 

“This bill provides in main part that 
no insurance company organized under 
the laws of any other state or country 
shall make any contract of insurance on 
persons or property in New York State 
‘unless such policy or contract 1s issued 
through or countersigned by a lawfully 
constituted and licensed resident agent 
of this state.’ 

“Most states in the Union have sub- 
stantially similar provisions in their in- 
surance laws. This bill would bring un- 
der the supervision of the State Insur- 
ance Department insurance companies 
issuing policies on persons or property 
in this state. The bill would tend to 
increase the state’s revenue. 

“I believe that on the whole this bill 
is a sound measure.” 

The bill was introduced in the Assem- 
bly by Assemblyman Charles R. Hag- 
gerty of Rochester, an agent, with the 
backing of the agents’ association of this 
state. Theodore L. Rogers, Little Falls, 
past-president of the association and 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
worked hard in support of the measure. 
Likewise did Mr. Haggerty, who is as- 
sociated with Thomas A. Sharp in the 
Rochester agency of Hayes, Sharp & 
Haggerty, Inc. Mr. Sharp, a former 
president of the Rochester local board, 
is now second vice-president of the New 
York State Association. 

Some doubt exists whether the new 
law will materially aid agents who have 
lost local accounts to brokers in other 
parts of the state. The law applies only 
to foreign companies and does not say 
that policies must be signed by a li- 
censed agent in the town where the in- 
sured property is located. 


Suburban N. Y. Field Club 





Elections and Golf Meet 


The annual golf tournament and elec- 
tion of officers of the Suburban New 
York Field Club was held at North Hills 
Country Club, Douglaston, June 8. Ar- 
thur J. Devine of the Home fleet retired 
as president, and the following new offi- 
cers were installed: David W. Cavert, 
America Fore group, president; Frank 
E. Vaughan, Glens Falls, vice-president; 
Stuart H. Richardson, F. F. Richardson 
general agency, secretary, and Joseph 
S. Durkee, New York Underwriters, 
treasurer. 

The low gross was won by James C. 
Blainey, Jr., of the National Union with 
a 76. ; 





SIMEON ROWLAND DIES 
Simeon Rowland, 79 years of age and 
a local fire insurance agent in Jersey 
City for many years prior to his retire- 
ment fifteen years ago, died last week 
in Upper Montclair, N. J. He had been 
in poor health for some years. 


BLACKALL ON INVESTMENTS 


Connecticut Commissioner Sees Better 
Underwriting With Investments More 
for Safety Than Profit 
Reviewing the few insurance failures 
which occurred during the depression 
years, Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall of Connecticut told the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at St. Paul yesterday that 
it seems that practically every one could 
have been averted had the correct rela- 
tionship been maintained between the 
underwriting and investment depart- 
ments of the business. “If the depres- 
sion has taught insurance men any- 
thing,” he said, “it is the folly of seek- 
ing volume at the expense of quality 
-of counting upon investment apprecia- 
tion to offset underwriting losses on 

carelessly selected business. 

“Today one finds unmistakable signs 

that those intrusted with insurance com- 
pany management fully appreciate this 
lesson and that the investment side of 
the business is resuming its normal func- 
tion, which is that of a safe repository 
for the company’s reserve, capital and 
surplus funds.” 
_ After speaking of the need for liquid- 
ity in investments of fire insurance com- 
panies Commissioner Blackall told how 
hond holdings had been reduced from 
52% of investments in 1925 to 42% in 
1935 and stock holdings have increased 
from 25% in 1925 to 40% in 1935. Mort- 
gage holdings dropped in the same pe- 
riod from 3.92% to 1.92%. In the same 
ten years the yields on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds has declined from 3.89% to 
2.70% whereas on other bonds it has 
increased from 4.35% to 4.79%. On 
stocks the yield of 5.23% in 1925 is now 
only 3.93%. Indications are, the Com- 
missioner said, that the present declining 
trend in bond yields will continue for 
some time to come. The stock holdings 
of fire companies as a whole are as large 
now as they should be, leaving the bond 
market as practically the only remain- 
ing avenue for investment of funds, even 
though this market is practically at an 
all-time peak. : 


ALFRED A. BELL DEAD 
Fire Prevention Engineer of America 
Fore Group Succumbs to Long Illness; 
Fighting Fires His Chief Hobby 

Alfred A. Bell, for many years with 
the America Fore Group in its home 
office engineering department, passed 
away a _ week ago Sunday after a long 
illness. Mr. Bell’s funeral, held in Mor- 
ristown, N. J., where he lived, was at- 
tended by George F. Hayden, secretary 
of the America Fore Group, and many 
floral tributes were paid to Mr. Bell’s 
memory by his friends and associates in 
the organization. 

Mr. Bell was a fire prevention engi- 
neer of the first rank and rendered val- 
uable service to the America Fore com- 
panies and their assureds along these 
lines. A man of diversified interests his 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MECHANICS AND TRADERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,667,491.61 
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CONKLIN ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Becomes Head of Eureka-Security of 
Pearl-American Group, Succeeding 
Late J. F. Guinness 
Charles S. Conklin, United States man- 
ager of the Pearl Assurance of Lon- 
don, on Monday was elected president 
of the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
of Cincinnati succeeding the late J. F. 
Guinness. The Eureka-Security is a 
member of the Pearl-American fleet and 
Mr. Conklin’s election is in line with 
the trend toward centralization of con- 
trol of companies in the group. An able 
executive of many years’ underwriting 
experience, Mr. Conklin has directed 
the affairs of the Pearl in this country 
for the last two years. Prior to that he 
had served as vice-president of the 
Northern of New York for some years. 
From 1897 until 1926 he was with the 
Assurance Co. of America and for sev- 
eral years was vice-president in charge 

of underwriting. 





Commissioners Will Meet 


At Hot Springs, Ark., in Dec. 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has once again decided 
not to hold the December meeting in 
New York City. This coming December 
the commissioners will journey to Hot 
Springs, Ark. For many years the com- 
missioners have held their December 
meetings in New York City, a recent 
exception being the gathering at St. 


fighting fires. He was a member of the 
Morristown Hose Co. and well known 
to firemen in New York City. 




















J. A. Kesey, President 


CAPITAL . . ° . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . . 
NET SURPLUS . ° ‘ ° 
TOTAL ASSETS ° ° ° 


in the above are 





Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31st, 1935 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
deposited in various States as required by law. 






C. L. Henry, Secretary 






. ° ‘ ° $1,500,000.00 
1,394,790.53 
270,546.00 
3,095,002.70 
6,260,339.23 


Securities carried at $60,534.96 

















WE WELCOME INQUIRIES FROM AGENTS 
WHETHER OR NOT THEY REPRESENT 
ONE OF THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


New York Pond to Hear 
George W. Lilly June 17 
The New York City Pond of the 
Blue Goose will hold its annual meet- 
ing next Wednesday, June 17, at the 
Downtown Club in Newark. It will 
also serve as a testimonial to loss ad- 
justers, and George W. Lilly, general 
manager of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., will be guest 
speaker. Officers for the coming fis- 
cal year will also be elected. Edward 
W. Dart, most loyal gander, will pre- 
side. 











New York Court Decision 
On Change of Ownership 


An opinion of interest to fire insur- 
ance adjusters and lawyers has _ been 
handed down by Mr. Justice Isidor Was- 
servogel in a Supreme Court, New York 
County, matter. The opinion holds that 
where an assured named singly in a fire 
policy takes title to real estate, not in 
his own name but in the name of him- 
self and his wife as an estate by the 
entirety, that therefore the assured is 
not the sole and unconditional owner 
and cannot recover. 

Furthermore, the opinion in_ effect 
holds that if an assured executes a deed 
to someone else and records it, even 
though it be without consideration, and 
even though he secures back immediately 
a deed to himself for the same property 
which remains unrecorded, nevertheless 
there has been a change of title con- 
trary to the terms of the policy and the 
assured cannot recover because he has 
no insurable interest therein. The case 
was that of A. M. Powers against the 
Fireman’s Fund and London Assurance. 
Full details will be published in next 
week’s issue. 


NEW SCHEDULES APPROVED 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners this week at St. Paul ap- 
proved the report of the committee on 
blanks calling for special schedules for 
fire, casualty and life companies allo- 
cating premiums by states for tax pur- 
poses. The committee on blanks at its 
meeting in New York several weeks ago 
recommended the adoption of a new 
schedule in the annual reports provid- 
ing for segregation of premiums by 
states. These additions will be known 
as Schedule T and may be filed on or 
before April 1. The grand total of the 
business by states ties in with the total 
premium income of a company as shown 
on Page 2 of the annual statement. 
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Ernest 


Sturm’s Remarkable Collection of 


Handwritten Historic Documents 


By Clarence Axman 


One of America’s greatest collectors of | Congress, from such 
original handwritten documents is Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the America Fore 
companies. Every document in the col- 
lection has some historic significance. 
Included are letters written by every 


President of the United States. Nat- and Marquis De Lafayette. 


personalities as 
Paul Revere, John Paul Jones, General 
Philip Schuyler, John Marshall, John 
Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, Nathaniel Green, Ethan Allen, 
General Baron Von Steuben, Aaron Burr 
But there 
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urally, because of the companies which 
Mr. Sturm heads there is an emphasis 
in the collection on documents by out- 
Standing personalities in the War for 
Independence and the War of 1812. Mr. 
Sturm has been particularly successful 
In getting possession of letters from 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, from members of the Continental 


are many extraordinarily interesting let- 
ters or signed documents from glamor- 
ous world figures of the past, such as 
Cardinal Richelieu, the Duke of Well- 
ington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain, Queen Elizabeth, Cath- 
erine the Great. 

These remarkable documents, many 
of which would be welcomed additions 
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Corner of Ernest Sturm’s Library 


io the J. P. Morgan museum, are in the 
library of Mr. Sturm’s home at 870 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. The windows 
of his library look out onto a large and 
beautiful garden. The Sturm letters and 
documents are bound in inlaid leather 
books, with green, blue or red covers, 
and facing each document is an engrav- 
ing or photograph of the person asso- 
ciated with the letter or document. In 


the case of one European queen of an- 
other century there is a portrait of her 
on ivory. 


A Document Collector From Boyhood 


The head office executives, staff and 
clerical forces of the America Fore were 
given the opportunity to see the collec- 
tion last week as Mr. Sturm had the 
books and their contents in the direc- 





‘Duke of Wellington’s Letter 
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tors’ rooms. Hundreds of representa- 
tives of the companies went to the di- 
rectors’ rooms during the week to see 
the exhibits. 

Ernest Sturm started with the Conti- 
nental as an office boy and that was the 
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as his income increased, as his knowledge 
grew of the book stores and other places 
where such documents were on sale he 
was able to get many rare documents. 
In recent years he has had agents scout- 
ing for his collection. Long ago Gabriel 


A Letter From John Paul Jones 
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position he held at first with Henry 
Evans when the latter was president of 
the America Fore. He was a studious, 
ambitious boy who had a flair not only 
for insurance and economics, but for 
history. He went to night school while 
with Mr. Evans, picking up a large va- 
riety of subjects, which was an exceed- 
ingly valuable training to him as the 
years went by. He began to buy letters 
and other documents when an office boy, 
investing what extra money he earned 
in these documents. As he grew older, 
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Wells and Samuel Rosenbach, the coun- 
try’s most persistent buyers of these 
items, knew of Mr. Sturm’s quest and 
there have been several instances of 
spirited competition. 

As Mr. Sturm’s interest in his collec- 
tion grew it became more varied, and 
among other documents are letters from 
many of the greatest figures in litera- 
ture, including Longfellow, Lowell, Lord 
Byron, Boswell, Macaulay, Chesterfield, 
Carlyle, Hugo, Kipling, Balzac, Disraeli, 
et al. Incidentally, Mr. Sturm has a 
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page from the Gutenberg Bible, the first 
book printed in type. Formerly Bibles 
were illuminated documents written and 


drawn by monks, priests and other 
clerics. 
In this article appear photostats of 


some of the interesting documents in 
the Sturm collection. The reproductions 
include original letters from the Duke 
of Wellington and Napoleon Bonaparte; 
a war letter from Commodore Jones; the 
only certified copy extant of Benedict 
Arnold’s treasonable letter (it was cop- 
ied by order of General Washington), 
and a letter with signature of Cardinal 
Richelieu and a letter from John Adams. 
Duke of Wellington’s Letter 

The Duke of Wellington’s letter re- 
produced in this article was written to 
J. W. Crocker, and denied that he acted 
like a common trooper at the Battle of 





A Commission From Napoleon 


position was to attack the enemy at th 
very moment at which he was about re 
atiack our troops,” ete. “ 

John Adams, Richelieu, Bonaparte 

The John Adams letter in which he 
called the American Navy the greatest 
in the world was written on July 25 
1813, and is also interesting because of 
a quotation in Greek. 

The Cardinal Richelieu document 
written in 1842, is the appointment of 
Michel Lemasle as his attorney, giving 
permission to receive the revenues of 
his estate and abbeys. It is one of the 
rarest signatures of this statesman-pre- 
late. 

The Bonaparte handwritten letter was 
written by him when general in chief in 
the Italian campaign and had to do with 
an administration commission. 

Famous Benedict Arnold Letter 

One of the most interesting of the his- 
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Waterloo. The letter of the veteran 
field marshal, written March 14, 1852, 
follows: 

“I certainly did not draw my sword. 
I may have ordered, and I dare say | 
did order, the charge of the cavalry, and 
pointed out its direction, but I did not 
charge as a common trooper. 

“I have at all times been in the habit 
of covering as much as possible the 
troops exposed to the fire of cannon. I 
place them behind the top of the rising 
ground, and make them sit and lie down, 
the better to cover them from the fire. 

“After the fire of the enemy’s cannon, 
the enemy’s troops may have advanced, 
or a favourable opportunity of attacking 
might have arrived. What I must have 
said and possibly did say was, Stand up, 
Guards! and then gave the commanding 
officers the order to attack. 

“My common practice in a defensive 





torical letters in Mr. Sturm’s collection 
is the only certified copy extant of the 
famous treasonable letter from Benedict 
Arnold. This letter is copied in the 
handwriting of Col. Robert H. Harrison. 
It is the famous anonymous letter 
(signed “Gustavus” by Arnold) and was 
written to John Anderson (Major An- 
dre) of New York, dated August 30, 
1780. The letter, copied on the order of 
General Washington, reads as follows: 
“On the 24th Inst. I received a note 
from you without date in answer to mine 
of the 7th July, also a letter from your 
house of the 24th July in answer to mine 
of the 15th, with a note from Mr. B— 
of the 30th July, with an extract of a 
letter from Mr. J. Osborn of the 24th, 
I have paid particular attention to the 
contents of the several letters, had they 
arrived earlier, you should have had my 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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DOWN FOR THE COUNT/ 


Don’t let an uninsured loss knock your 
client out ! 

Analyze his insurance needs and see to 
it that at least he knows of every insurance 
coverage available for his proper protection. 
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Sultneus Seen Model “aeons 
Code Be Prepared By Commissioners 


Having knowledge of the large variety 
of insurance statutes in the states of 
this country and of the efforts by several 
state insurance departments to modern- 
ize regulation, Insurance Commissioner 
William A. Sullivan of Washington, who 
is also president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, pro- 
posed that the association provide the 
funds necessary for an independent ex- 
pert commission to develop, under the 
authority of the association, a model in- 
surance code, when presenting his presi- 
dential address to the association’s con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., this week. 
Commissioner Sullivan would have the 
model code cover every phase of regula- 
tion as it now exists or should exist and 
then have the code adopted in entirety 
in every possible state. 

There is every reason and need for 
such a program he said, and ample prec- 
edent. He mentioned the uniform sales 
act to bring uniformity in interstate 
commercial transactions and the uniform 
negotiable instrument laws, adopted by 
the legislatures of the large majority of 
states. 


Why Uniformity Does Not Exist 


Telling why he feels the Commission- 
ers’ Association should sponsor a uni- 
form bill Commissioner Sullivan said: 

“There are upon the statute books of 
my state, and upon those of each of you, 
laws pertaining to insurance which are 
subject neither to clear interpretation or 
intelligent application to present facts. 
There still exists a serious lack of uni- 
formity in the means and terms of regu- 
lation and the powers and responsibilities 
of commissioners, despite the constant 
efforts of us all, and of our predecessors 
in this organization to eliminate those 
differences which are most fundamental 
or extravagant. That a better situation 
does not exist today in this regard is 
indicative not of the failure of earnest 
men, but rather of the character of the 
obstacles to be overcome. 

“While all consent that protection of 
the policyholders is the ultimate aim of 
supervision, we do not agree just how 
this end shall be realized. Insurance, 
despite the simplicity of its underlying 
principles, is a science of greatest in- 
tricacy, and not all states are equally 
fortunate in possessing facilities for the 
study and development of sound legisla- 
tive programs. Progressive changes are 
often resisted by the companies them- 
selves, fearing some new encroachment 
or hoping to profit more by present un- 
certainties, impediments, and ambigu- 
ities.” 

Examinations 


Commissioner Sullivan also touched 
upon the important matter of insurance 
company examinations and reiterated his 
position that such examinations should 
be conducted by men attached to the 
various insurance departments and not 
by outsiders, even though qualified as 
experts. On this subject he said: 

“During the past year some important 
questions have come up concerning the 
proper procedure for examination of 
companies. It appeared that certain 
private firms of accountants and actu- 
aries were endeavoring to secure the 
privilege of making routine and special 
examinations under contract with the 
various states. In order to consider the 
propriety of such arrangements your 
president brought the matter before sev- 
eral conferences of commissioners. We 
have been almost unanimously of the 
opinion that such a practice was not in 
keeping with the best interests of super- 
vision, and in some instances resolutions 
were adopted setting forth this view. 

“I feel it proper to bring this condition 
again before this convention. I believe 


that I state the opinion of most of you 
that the function of examination is one 
of the most important performed by the 
agencies of public control and one which 
should be performed by men attached to 








A. SULLIVAN 


WILLIAM 


our respective departments, men who are 
directly under authority, who have the 
personal confidence of their commission- 
er, and who have learned to respect the 
rules of ethics and the confidences which 
their duties require. The work that is 
being and has been done by such men 
merits continuation. 
Conference Reports Upheld 

“In this connection also, this associa- 
tion has provided the average commis- 
sioner, with an invaluable facility in the 
form of conference examinations of com- 
panies doing an inter-state business. The 
people of each state hold their own 


commissioner responsible for the prac- 
tices and solvency of each company do- 
ing business within its borders, whether 
domestic or foreign. The responsibility 
of the state of domicile to maintain care- 
ful watch over its companies is a re- 
sponsibility which, in cold theory, is 
worthless to policyholders elsewhere. 
There can be no recourse against such 
state or its supervising officials, or judg- 
ment in damages to recoup the losses 
made possible by laxity or incompetence. 

“The hypothesis of supervision is pre- 
vention, not punishment. While past ex- 
perience justifies the expectation that we 
can continue to place complete confid- 
ence and reliance upon the manner in 
which our brother commissioners will 
discharge their duties it is well that the 
full machinery of prevention be available 
should the need arise. The conference 
examination is an effective compromise 
between the two extremes. It immeasur- 
ably increases the facilities of the ma- 
jority of the states which cannot main- 
tain large permanent staffs of exam- 
iners; it lightens the burden upon the 
companies, it gives the commissioner of 
the domicile a new perspective regarding 
his own companies, as well as a tool for 
the overcoming of local political influ- 
ences which often handicap proper ac- 
tion. It is in every respect a practical 
and salutory provision, and one which 
will undoubtedly continue as an impor- 
tant part of the machinery of coopera- 
tive organization.” 





FISHER HEADS FEDERATION 


Chairman of National Union President 
of Pennsylvania Body; J. Victor 
Herd Vice-President 
Most surprising of all the many con- 
ferences during the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Days in Philadelphia last week was 
the nature of the attendance at the fire 
group on Friday morning. Life and cas- 
ualty men were just as predominant in 
the audience as were strictly fire men. 
J. Victor Herd, vice-president of the 
Fire Association Group, who presided, 








Financial Statement—December 31, 1935 





ASSETS 

Real Estate : ; , : : : . $ 32,669.65 
Mortgage Loans 7 , , , ; ‘ 63,600.00 
*Bonds ; . ‘ , : . - .  3,940,839.00 
*Stocks - ‘ .  4,960,938.00 

Premiums in Course of ‘Collection (Not 90 days over- 
due) : ; : ‘ , ‘ ; 675,489.07 
Interest Accrued : ‘ ; ‘ 39,919.46 
Cash on Deposit and in | Office : , . ; 927,884.84 
Missouri Premiums Impounded P ‘ , 79,824.88 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . : 3,897.18 
#810, 725,062.08 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve ; ‘ F . $4,127,240.71 
Unadjusted Losses : ; ‘ ‘ 269,810.50 
Reserve for Taxes and Other ‘Claims ° : 300,000.00 
Missouri Impounded Premiums . , ‘ ‘ 77,583.16 

Capital Stock ; 4 ; . $1,000,000.00 

Net Surplus ; , -  4,950,427.71 
tSurplus to Policyholders | ; . : ; .  5,950,427.71 





+$10,725,062.08 


* Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


# On the basis of December 31, 1935, 


and Surplus to Policyholders 


Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned, this Company’s total admitted Assets would be increased to 


$10,807,182.08 
$ 6,032,547.71 


Securities carried at $66,090 in above statement are deposited as "required by law. 


Iusuraurce 





., Company 


of N Pa 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 














UNLOCK 


THAT 
DOOR! 


This key fits no lock. But it is symbolic of 
a plan developed in a booklet prepared for 
a selected group of key agents. “Planned 
Progress” is perhaps the most valuable 
booklet which you can read today. It tells 
how two strong, dependable New England 
companies are actually helping agents 





make more money. It presents not a hope, 
but a definite, tested, copyrighted sales 
and management plan that opens the 
; doors leading to more business. You will 
never know the extent of our co-operation 
until you read ‘Planned Progress.” Write 
for this book. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





delivered one of the best addresses of 
the entire convention in his extempo- 
raneous talk on use and occupancy in- 
surance, which he illustrated by dia- 


rams. 

DeMott Belcher, manager of the gen- 
eral cover department, America Fore 
Companies, gave an excellent descrip- 
tion of the contracts used by the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board. Harold G. 
Evans, of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department, in his address on a prac- 
tical analysis of an insurance company 
financial statement, told how to under- 
stand and draw correct conclusions from 
the figures given. : 

John S. Fisher, chairman of the board 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh and former governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected president of the Fed- 
eration. J. Victor Herd, vice-president 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
is first vice-president. Other officers are 
as follows: 

Vice-presidents—Frank D. Buser, Fidelity 
Mutual Life; William B. Corey, Provident In- 
dustrial; Thos. B. Donaldson, Eagle Fire; EIl- 
wood Hoot, Harleysville Mutual Casualty; J. N. 
Jamison, Frank S. Kauffman, W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, Walter G. McBlain, J. C. Murray, Walter 
E Roehrs, Fred A. Service, John A. Stevenson, 
Penn Mutual Life; A. M. Waldron, A. S. 
Wickham, Hartford Steam Boiler. 

Treasurer, Jno. D. Pharaoh, yp... Fidelity & 
Guaranty; secretary-manager, ‘Homer W. Team: 
er; assistant secretary, Mary H. Fireng; na 
tional councillor, M. H, Diffenbaugh; substitute 
councillor, W. s. Diggs. 

Executive committee—Wm. H. Kingsley, chair- 
man; John W. Donahue, vice-chairman; Wm. J 
Bradley, Dodd Bryan, Frank D. Buser, Wm. B. 
Corey, Elmer R. Deaver, Philadelphia. M. H. 
Diffenbaugh, Lancaster; W. S. Diggs, Pittsburgh; 
Thos. B. Donaldson, Newark, N. J.; Theo. 
Engstrom, Phila.; J. Wallace Fleck, Hunting- 
don; Wm. M. Goodwin, Bethlehem; J. Victor 
Herd, Phila.; J. N. Jamison, Pittsburgh; Frank 
Ss. Kauffman, Pittsburgh; Stanley Kite, 
Phila. ; Walter G. McBlain, York; H. Bruce 
Meixel, Phila.; J. C. Murray, Pittsburgh; Henry 
Ss. Rich, Jt. Marietta; Walter E. Roehrs, Phila.; 
Earle H. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; ‘A. M. Waldron, 
Phila.; and A. Wickham, Phila. 

Directors—Chester M. Campbell, Robert Dech- 
ert, Philadelphia; Thos. B, Donaldson, Newark, 
N. J.; Henr Dryfoos, Jr., Hazelton; Harold G. 
Evans, Reading; Geo. B. Fry, Franklin; W. R. 
Harper, Phila.; Ellwood Hoot, West Point; J. N. 
Jamison, Pittsburgh; Frank §. Kauffman, Pitts- 
burgh; W. Freeland Kendrick, Wm. H. Kings 
ley, Frank M, Speakman, John A. Stevenson, 
-- “9 Waldron, Phila.; Wallace M. Reid, Pitts 
ourgh. 





MALLALIEU’S SON GRADUATES 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of. Fire Underwriters, 
and Mrs. Mallalieu went to Easton, Pa, 
last Friday to see their son, John T. 
Mallalieu, graduated from Lafayette 
College. 


FEW PASS PRODUCERS’ TESTS 

One out of a total of four candidates 
for insurance brokers’ licenses passed 
the qualification examination conducted 
by the New York Insurance Department 
at Albany on June 1. Six out of twenty 
applicants for agents’ licenses passed the 
test for agents. 
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tee and sooner or later the ruthless hand of the robber will strike. p 





3 WINDSTORM If RAILROAD 
& TORNADO WRECK 
4 PERSONAL 12 FALLING 
ACCIDENT AIRCRAFT 
5 SICKNESS 13 EXPLOSION 
6 OAMAGE (4 RIOTor CIVIL 
CLAIMS COMMOTION 
7 BURGLARY 1S EARTHQUAKE 
BROBBERY IGBFORGERY 
17 DISHONESTY 

















Fear of Burglars is a universal nightmare. No man-made locks or other precautions can guard with 
certainty against the “THIEF IN THE NIGHT” or prevent his depredations. 


Wherever man’s thrift has accumulated articles of value the IMPS OF THIEVERY hover nearby 





WP aQreits mS 


Therefore, wisdom counsels the only positive protection—INSURANCE, which alone can remove 
the constant dread of loss that so often impairs the full enjoyment of our possessions. 


LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey — orcanizeo|655 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. orcamizeo 1653 











Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company orsawze0 652 


The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia " 16854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co « 16866 
Superior Fire Insurance Company " 1871 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee © 1870 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance CoofNY. » 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company “ 1909 
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N. Y. Fire & Marine 
Golf Meet June 25 


AT BALTUSROL GOLF CLUB 





Five Important Prizes to be Awarded 
Winners of Various Matches; Mem- 
bers Asked to Send in Dues Now 

The well-known New York Fire & 
Marine Insurance Golf Association will 
hold its twenty-second spring tourna- 
ment on Thursday, June 25, at the Bal- 
tusrol Golf Club, Short Hills, N. J., and 
it is expected that the usual large num- 
ber of insurance company men, brokers, 
agents, adjusters and others will be pres- 
ent. There were over 150 at last year’s 
tournament. Those who plan to go are 
requested to notify Edward Gallagher, 
treasurer, 99 John Street, as soon as 
possible and to mail in their individual 
checks for $5 covering annual dues. 

Following are the prizes which will be 
presented winners in the tournament: 

The championship cup, presented by 
Wallace Reid. This cup is won each 
year by the one making the lowest eigh- 
teen hole gross score in the morning 
competition, to be held for one year but 
to become the permanent property of 
anyone winning it three times. The pres- 
ent holder of this cup is Oswald Kirkby, 

. 

J Senior championship cup, presented by 
A. Duncan Reid, open to members who 
are fifty years of age or over, 18 holes 
medal play, handicap. Lowest net score 
of day. The present holder of this cup 
is W. L. Chapman. 

President’s cup, presented by Harry 
W. Barley, open to ali ages and classes. 
Eighteen holes medal play, handicap, 
lowest net score of day. The present 
holder of this cup is W. D. Driscoll. 

Team championship cup, presented by 
“Bill” Hadley. Team to consist of two 
men representing any insurance organ- 
ization. Present holders, H. M. Farrow 
and R. G. MacDonald of Allaire & Son, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Guest trophy, presented by the associ- 
ation. Won by L. Matthes. 

President Harry W. Barley will pre- 
side at the dinner in the evening and 
present the prizes. Other officers of the 
association are E. Leon Lewis, vice- 
president; W. T. Glenney, secretary, and 
Mr. Gallagher, treasurer. 






























New Fireman’s Fund Folder 
On Personal Property Floater 


The Fireman’s Fund is distributing to 
agents in states where the personal prop- 
erty floater is permitted a clever, amus- 
ing and thoroughly informative booklet 
for mailing to prospective assureds. 

The “Forever and Forever Marine In- 
surance Company,” the “Tiara Insurance 
Company” and several other highly con- 
sidered insurance companies get a good 
write-up in “Mr. Gumpper Solves a 
Complex Problem.” 

“Cig” Gumpper, the dignified, method- 
ical gentleman who for years has played 
eenieé, menee, minee, moe with his in- 
surance policies and has never been quite 
sure just what they covered or when 
they would expire, suddenly finds that 
he can insure practically everything 
againsts practically everything in one 
policy, with one expiration date. The 
reader sits back and mops his heated 
brow along with Mr. Gumpper as the 
secret of his problem-solving becomes 
apparent. 

Agents and brokers are asking for 
their share of “Mr. Gumpper” folders, 
and as prospects open up their morning 
mail they find themselves absorbing the 
information before they realize that this 
is an advertising medium. 


































T. R. ROLLER GUEST EDITOR 

Theodore R. Roller, New Jersey state 
agent of the Rhode Island and the Mer- 
chants of Providence, R. I. was the 
“guest editor’ for the June issue of the 
New Jersey Agent, monthly publication 
of the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters, the local agents’ organization. 






















































Iie wide range and flexibility 
of the transportation coverages 
make every shipper, both large 
and small, a prospect for this form. 
North America field men will be 
glad to assist you in planning 


your campaign. 


See our full page advertisement in the 
June issue of Fortune and June 15th 
issue of Time. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 



















Kentucky Agents Elect 
D. R. Peel President 


41ST ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
Suggestion Made That Insurance Laws 
of Kentucky Be Recodified; Com. 
mittee On It May Be Named 





A record attendance was reported by 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents at its forty-first annual meeting 
held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, last 
Thursday and Friday, it being reported 
by the secretary that a total of 208 reg- 
istrations had been handled. G. R. Reed 
of Columbia, Ky., serving his second 
term as president, presided at the meet- 
ing. Secretary Peyton B. Bethel in his 
report showed 221 members, a gain of 
fifteen, there having been forty-five new 
members added, but thirty dropped. 
_President Reed in his annual report 
discussed legislation before the recent 
session of the legislature and how the 
association was handicapped by existing 
laws. In order to work out proposed 
legislation it would be deemed necessary 
that the present insurance laws be re- 
codified, and it was suggested that this 
be worked out by the incoming admin- 
istration between this date and the next 
session of the legislature. 

Regarding workmen’s compensation 
Mr. Reed reported that the executive 
committee had voted in favor of the 
retrospective rating plan. Endorsement 
was also given by Mr. Reed to the newly 
formed Company Agency office for busi- 
ness development. 


Elections 


The association at its final session on 
Friday morning elected Dwight R. Peel 
of Benton, Ky., president. Mr. Peel 
had previously been first vice-president. 
Harry S. Houlihan, Lexington, Ky., was 
elected first vice-president; Donald H. 
Putnam, Ashland, Ky., second vice-pres- 
ident, and Peyton B. Bethel, Louisville, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer, the 
same post he holds with the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The first act of Mr. Peel in taking 
over the chair was to announce appoint- 
ment of retiring president G. R. Reed as 
national councilor, to succeed John §. 
Long of Louisville. Mr. Peel also an- 
nounced that J. D. McPherson, Jr., of 
Madisonville, Ky., Harry B. Wilson of 
Irvine, Ky., and C. D. Harris of Louis- 
ville, the latter president of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, would 
be carried over on the executive com- 
mittee and that the additional members 
would be named later. 

W. Culver Vaughan, Louisville, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, had a 
short report, the feature of it being a 
resolution calling for the naming of a 
committee to recodify the Kentucky fire 
and casualty insurance laws for submis- 
sion before the 1936 session of the leg- 
islature, and endorsement of the Na- 
tional Safety Campaign for safer roads 
and streets. ‘ 

The Friday morning business session 
was similar to a sales congress devoted 
to sales and methods of selling insurance. 

William Quaid, vice-preident of Home 
of New York group, talked on general 
matters, including “cockeyed thinking,” 
the Social Security Act; preservation of 
what has already been created, and held 
that a reduction of 10% in fire rates, if 
it had been made in 1919, would have 
bankrupted most of the fire companies. 

Walter L. Falk, New York, manager 
of the brokerage department, L. & L. &G, 
discussed non-stock competition in an 
interesting way, from the standpoint 0 
analysis of what the non-stock carrier 
and the stock companies have to offer 
in protection and security, and compar- 
ing the coverage, rates, premiums, lia- 
bility, etc., along with the portfolio of 
reserve and investments, quick assets 
and slow ones such as real estate and 
farm mortgages; premium liability, am 
commented on the American Agency 
System records. 
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-———i | @ A SALUTE TO THE STATE OF 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota has 


84,682 square miles ......2.80% of the U.S. 






Minnesota has 
2,563,953 population ......2.09% of the U.S. 


Minnesota leads in the production of high grade 
iron ore. 
is 





Minnesota has the unusual distinction of em- 
bracing within its borders the watersheds of 
three great water systems—the Red, the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi Rivers. It also 
has 10,000 or more lakes and a great variety of 
natural resources, as well as the famous twin 
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cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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To this State have come thousands of emigrant families from the northern countries of Europe, 


whence come thrifty and industrious farmers. 


If the value of the lumber output in Minnesota declined, the value of its mining and manufactur- 
ing increased enormously. The ore shipped from Duluth on Lake Superior supplies the steel 
mills of Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The products of the flour mills, meat packing plants and 
the butter output of dairies have been sent to all parts of the country. 


Minnesota insures, with the old established stock insurance com- 
panies, $1,186,516,163 of its property values against fire and pays, 
annually, $8,569,642.—1.87% of the premiums of the United States. 


American Equitable Assurance Com- Merchants and Manufacturers Fire 
pany of New York Insurance Company 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 
° Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company ° 
ie, of America , New York Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital, $1,000,00080 Established 1862 Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
e * 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company Sussex Fire Insurance Company 
of New York Newark, N. J. Incorporated 1928 
Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
sage Incorporated A 
92 William Street mataeet New York 


One of a series designed to acquaint insurance men and insurance buyers with a few facts about our country. 
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Commissioners Told Why Brokers 
Are Vital To Big Policyholders 


R. M. Redmond, Chicago, president 
Insurance Brokers Association of IIli- 
nois, addressing the Insurance Commis- 
sioners convention in St. Paul, in place 
of Julian Lucas, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
who was unable to be present, covered 
the subject “why the insured selects a 
broker” by commenting on the fact that 
many in attendance “came from states 
in which the insurance business is con- 
ducted presumably only by agents and 
company representatives.” He explained 
“the wide field over which the broker is 
required to spread his usefulness, must 
at times find him performing insurance 
services in the state or province least 
familiar with the insurance broker, as 
such.” 

Mr. Redmond termed “the insurance 
broker as the ‘buyer’s ghost’ who listens 
to the buyer’s demands for lower rates 
and broader protection with one ear, and 
to the companies’ howl for higher rates 
and more restricted coverage with the 
other ear. At the same time he must 
keep both eyes continually upon a mul- 
tiplicity of rulings from forty-nine in- 
‘surance departments in addition to some 
insurance rulings from the Canadian 
provinces. Coupled with the duty and 
responsibility of recognizing and insur- 
ing the actual needs of the buyer, as well 
as knowing the market for writing what 
is needed, the financial condition, and 
the facilities for service for the particu- 
lar type of risk offered by the company 
or companies,” he still felt, “all these 
elements comprise but a partial concep- 
tion of what a broker is in the insurance 
picture.” 

The speaker then advised the commis- 
sioners and others present to picture 
themselves as executives of a corpera- 





I. A. A. TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Entries Close June 23 for Series to Begin 
June 25; Winners to Play 
Other Teams 

The Insurance Athletic Association 
through its president, Ben Gold, -of the 
insurance brokerage firm Israel Andron, 
Inc., has announced that entries will 
close June 23 for the second annual ten- 
nis tournament, which will begin June 
25 at the Parkway Tennis Courts, Ocean 
Parkway and Avenue “M”, Brooklyn 

Entries, which will be limited to sixty- 
four, should be mailed to the association 
at 177 Broadway, or may be phoned in 
to Clinton H. Cook, TOhn 4-281. 

Prizes will be awarded to both 
winner and runner-up. 

From this tournament a team will be 
selected to represent the insurance dis- 
trict in three matches against club teams 


the 


Fair Dealing to Every Broker 


Nathan H. Weil, Ine. 
UNDERWRITERS 


501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 


Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Fire & Theft 
Serving Brokers Since 1910 





tion or proprietor of a firm having sev- 
eral plants and warehouses in many 
states, and felt that for his needs as 
prudent heads of such industrial or busi- 
ness organizations any member of the 
audience would seek “a specialist in in- 
surance, unhampered by any outside in- 
terests, unbiased by company connec- 
tions, untrammelled by contingent com- 
mission arrangements — and one who 
must place your interest and security 
above his own selfish interest, because 
he well knows he must serve well to 
serve long.” 

Having thus presented the insurance 
broker as the ideal aide to a corporation 
or business executive of a firm, Mr. Red- 
mond referred to the surprise of cus- 
tomers why certain things cannot be 
done because of this or that law and the 
“baffled expression on the client’s face 
when he learns he is compelled to place 
certain important forms of his insurance 
in some assigned risk pool because the 
mandatory rates are inadequate to inter- 
est the carrier of his choice.” 

He further pointed to “amazement 
when the client learns that a part of the 
premium must go to some individual in 
another state where a subsidiary plant 
is located” and termed this beneficiary 
individual the “Pittsburgh plus” in the 
insurance business. 


CRAMER WITH NA NATIONAL UNION 

Lester A. Cramer has joined the inland 
marine department of the New York 
City office of the National Union Fire 
as an underwriter. He has been in the 
branch of insurance for the last fifteen 
years and recently was associated with 
the Whitehill Agency as manager of the 
inland marine department. 


——=—=—. 





Officers of Agency of C. W. Sparks & Co., Inc. 





——_—___| 





Ella Barnett 


Changes in the official staff of C. W. Sparks & Co., Inc., necessitated by 
the death of Charles W. Sparks on May 30, were announced last week. Edward 
G. Welchman, hitherto treasurer and secretary, was elected president; Douglas 
R. Holmes and Edgar V. Treacy, vice-presidents; William D. Driscoll, treasurer 
and secretary; and Robert L. German, secretary. 


Reading from left to right, in the 


above photograph, they appear in the fol. 


lowing order: Mr. pedenmnemenene Mr. Tone Mr. German, Mr. Driscoll and Mr. Holmes, 








AUCTION AT ROSS AGENCY 


Few Insurance Men Bidders at Sale of 
Furniture and Equipment; 
Records Not Sold 
The sale by of the furniture 
and equipment of the F. H. Ross agency, 
which took place at 107 William Street 
last Friday morning by order of a New 
York Supreme Court assignment for the 
benefit of creditors, provided an unusual 
spectacle, memory not recalling any pre- 
vious similar happening in connection 
with a New York insurance concern. In- 


auction 


variably when an insurance firm fails, 
whether it be a company, agency or 
broker, the equipment as well as the 


records are disposed of by private sale, 
usually to the defunct concern’s suc- 
cessor. 

About a dozen insurance men and up- 
wards of fifty dealers attended the auc- 
tion of the F. H. Ross agency’s effects. 
The insurance men did little bidding. 
The auctioneer announced at the outset 
that by order of the court none of the 
records or papers of the agency were 
to be disposed of. Legal entanglements 
have yet to be ironed out before the 
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companies that were in the agency can 
remove the records, creating a situation 
that has handicapped the servicing of 
existing business and the renewing of 
policies by the individual companies 
newly appointed agents. 

The auctioneer’s catalog included the 
Sanborn maps, listed in three sets— 
twenty-eight New York City, sixteen 

srooklyn and one Queens. After they 
had been auctioned for $750 the auc- 
tioneer was advised by telephone that 
at the request of one of the companies 
a court order had just been granted re- 
straining removal of the maps on the 
ground that the notations thereon were 
to be considered records. 

Two wall decorations, not listed in the 
catalog, attracted the attention of the 
insurance men present at the auction. 
One, a large bronze sign bearing the 
name of the agency and proudly featur- 
ing “Established 1884,” occasioned ex- 
pressions of regret that such an end had 
come to a concern that had been in bus- 
iness over half a century. The other 
decoration created amusement. It was 
a large calendar of a prominent broker- 
age firm. The insurance men seemed 
to feel that that concern’s name was 
displayed in an odd place. 


M. L. Nathanson Donor Of 
Trophy to School For Deaf 


Mortimer L. Nathanson, head of M. 
L. Nathanson & Co., Brooklyn, and one 
of the best known producers in that 
borough of New York City, has donated 
to the New York School for the Deaf 
a handsome trophy, known as the Myrna 
Nathanson Memorial Award, in memory 
of Mr. Nathanson’s mother. This award 
will be given annually to the cadet i 
the upper grades who shows outstanding 
qualities in character, scholarship and 
athletics. The first presentation will be 
made the latter part of June. Mr. Na 
thanson, a past-president of the call 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association and 
actively affiliated also with numerous 
other insurance organizations, has played 
a large part in the successful passage at 
Albany during the last decade of man) 
bills designed to raise the standards of 
the insurance protection | profession. 





WEDDING BELLS AGAIN 


Miss Anne Kaufman of the Sterling 
Underwriters, Inc., 111 John Street, be- 
came Mrs. Martin Dressler on June 
and is at present on a fortnight’s honey- 
moon trip. 
the agency to be married within as many 
months, 





She is the third member of 
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For Brokers Who Are Pushing 
Automobile Fire and Theft... 


Happy Days Are Here Again! 


R emEMBER THE time when, on 
almost every trip, your car was pretty 
sure to sputter ... then stop .. . when 
you were just beyond walking distance 
of the nearest garage. Out would come 
the tool box, up go the hood and you, in 
the role of amateur mechanic, would go 
to work. 


Remember, too, your commission in- 
come in the “old days”. Times did 
change, but today, as far as automobile 
fire and theft insurance is concerned, 
there’s no longer a slump. 


Last year’s net premiums of over 
$101,000,000—the amount paid to stock 
fire companies for auto fire, theft and 
allied covers—indicates tidy earnings for 
insurance brokers. It’s the one form of 
insurance that is definitely booming. The 
1935 net writings increased 27% over 
1934, while 1934 gained 19% over 1933. 


A 54% gain in auto fire and theft pre- 


mium writings in the last two years indi- 
cates a return of “the good old days.” 





| 


| More “Prospects”; Better Opportunities | 





There are still lots of automobiles not 
covered by fire and theft insurance. 
Then, too, brokers are now able to com- 
pete with national finance companies for 
the new car business, thanks to the enter- 
prise of local banks. 


The fullest underwriting cooperation 
is available to you. For instance, you’ll 
find the Zurich Fire of New York—a 
company specializing in auto fire, theft 
and allied lines—ready and able to assist 
in the solution of underwriting problems. 
Because of its friendly and “understand- 
ing” attitude, and its dependability 
through every phase of every transaction, 
the Zurich Fire, like its affiliate, the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability, is 
the favorite automobile company of 
many leading insurance brokers. 


MINNER and BARNETT, Inc. 


80 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 
Tel. BEekman 3-8280 


All forms of 
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Transportation 


Fire Insurance Co. 
of New York 
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SWITZERLAND GENERAL 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
of Zurich, Switzerland 


Insurance: 


189 MONTAGUE ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. MAin 4-5869 


Managers, Metropolitan Department 
ZURICH 


General Acc’t & Liability 
Ins. Co., Ltd. of Zurich 


Marine Agents 


BRITISH GENERAL 


Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of London, Eng. 
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Automobile Insurance 


(Brought Forward from Page 43) 


that one may not sue our Government without 
its consent, but the employe may be sued, 
whether he likes it or not. If the employe owns 
an automobile, he should have a basic policy 
with a Broad Form Drive Other Car Endorse- 
ment, or if he does not own an automobile, he 
should have an Operators Policy. 

D. Neither the Limited nor Broad Form of 
Drive Other Car Endorsements cover cars 
owned by or registered in the name of members 
of assured’s household, but the Operators Policy 
would cover such cars. 

E. Both the Limited and Broad Form cover 
any interest protected by the basic liability 
policy, but the Operators Policy does not. This 
refers to the Omnibus Clause, but one must 
remember that the Drive Other Car Endorse- 
ment covers any interest only while the person 
named in the endorsement is driving another 
car. If other members of the household con- 
template driving other cars, each such member 
must have a separate endorsement at the same 
cost per endorsement. The Operators Policy 
covers the named assured only, and does not 
contain an Omnibus Clause. 


The Hired Car 


3. The next method of affording pro- 
tection for the Non-Owned Automobile 
applies to the Hired Car, and has appli- 
cation mostly to the business concern, 
which is obliged to rent an automobile. 
Such cars may be insured on a specified 
car basis at the same rate as though they 
were owned by the assured. An alter- 
nate method is an automatic coverage on 
all hired cars on the cost of hire basis, 
the rate for which is shown on the State 
Rate Sheet, separately for private pas- 
senger and commercial automobiles, and 
such rate is for each $100 expense in- 
curred for such hire, subject to a mini- 
mum premium of $5 Bodily Injury and 
$3 Property Damage. The assured shall 
keep a record of the number and type 
of hired cars, and the names of the con- 
cerns from whom they are hired. It is 
important to bear in mind that the own- 
er of the hired car is not covered under 
this form. 

4. The only other method of protec- 
tion for the Non-Owned Automobile is 
termed Employers’ Non-Ownership, and 
this applies also mostly to the business 
concern. It is obvious that if each em- 
ploye had a liability policy for adequate 
limits in a good company, the employer 
would be protected under the Omnibus 
Clause of such policies. But there would 
still be the unknown hazard—the infre- 
quent use of an employe’s car outside of 
normal routine; besides, the uncertainty 
again of relying upon the other man’s 
insurance policy. An employer’s Non- 
Ownership Liability Policy may include 
both the known hazard of the employe 
and/or agents or representatives not 
classed as employes referred to as Class 
1 Employes, whose usual duties involve 
the use of an automobile; and in addi- 
tion, the unknown hazard of the em- 
ployes whose use of an automobile in the 
husiness would be remote, but neverthe- 
less possible. referred to as Class II 
Employes. The Blanket Form provides 
an automatic coverage with a final ac- 
counting at the end of the policy period. 
Every Class I and Class II employe must 
be included in order to qualify for the 
Blanket Form; otherwise. it is necessary 
to specifically insure designated em- 
ployes, and thus lose the very desirable 
advantage of automatic coverage. The 
rates applying and the mechanics of this 
form of coverage present no special 
problems, and the automobile manual is 
fully explanatory. The rates are shown 
on the State Rate Sheets, captioned 
“Non-Ownership.” 


Can’t Write At Less Than Cost 


During 193, the companies paid out as 
a Country wide average, $22.39 for every 
private passenger automobile insured for 
bodily injury coverage. The cost each 
year for the last five years has been over 
$20. Companies cannot continue to write 
the business for less than cost; there- 
fore if your competitors are offering it 
for less than cost, they are either gam- 
bling, or they avoid claims by a re- 
stricted contract, or in the settlement of 
claims. I believe this constitutes good 
selling argument against the cut rate 
competitor. I should strongly suggest 
that their contracts be closely examined 
for objectionable clauses and wording. 
“To indemnify the assured” is not as 


good as “To pay the assured”, because 
the inference is reimbursement predi- 
cated upon payment first by the assured. 
Some policies contain warranties or ex- 
clude liability where explosives are car- 
ried. Ammunition for hunting would con- 
stitute a technical violation of such a 
contract. Some policies refuse coverage 
while the operator is under influence of 
liquor or drugs, or when the automobile 
is used for the transportation of intox- 
icating liquor. One drink may influence; 
an aspirin tablet may constitute a drug, 
and a pint of whiskey in the car may 
be construed as transportation of liquor. 
I mentioned other restrictive and objec- 
tional features under the “Omnibus 
Clause.” A careful analysis of certain 
contracts will no doubt disclose many 
others. The competitor is not selling the 
same thing for less money with a trickey 
contract. None of them claim to have 
a better contract, and there is some 
comfort in having a product which is the 
standard of comparison. 

Before leaving the liability feature, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that it is necessary to make a charge for 
trailers. The use of a trailer, unless per- 
mission is granted and a charge made 
therefore is a policy violation. Quite a 
few private passenger cars occasionally 
use trailers. Another thing, the records 
show that only about 3% of the liability 
policies are written for increased limits. 
Standard 5,000/10,000 limits are not 
enough in most cases. as evidenced by 
the judgments awarded in many iin- 
stances. 

There is a large potential premium and 
commission income on cars that are not 
now insured. As buying power increases 
there will be many new prospects to 
solicit. We have a splendid coverage to 
sell in the Comprehensive Form of Pol- 
icy for loss or damage to the automobile. 
Public Utility Commission insurance re- 
quirements for trucks, and the Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
certainly encourage the automobile own- 
er to take out insurance to cover loss 
or damage caused by the automobile. 

CENERAL WINS IN KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals last 
week upheld the validity of the instal- 
ment premium paying program of the 
General of Seattle and held that it was 
not a violation of rules of the Kentucky 
Actuarial Bureau, in affirming judgment 
of the Franklin Circuit Court, in a suit 
brought bv former Insurance Commis- 
sioner McKay Reed, who had held that 
the financing plan was a rebate and dis- 
criminatory. The program called for five- 
vear policies, the first premium in the 
full amount of one year premium and 
the other four at 75% of the annual rate, 
giving the same total in the long run. 
The upper court held that the policies 
of the General and its rate-making are 
uniform in the fullest sense of the term 
as to all policyholders. 


MARCH OF TIME ARSON FILM 
A recent motion picture news released 
by The March of Time featured 
as one of its principal episodes the crime 
of arson and the efforts being made to 
apprehend arsonists. A special preview 
of the film was held in Hartford and 
was attended by many insurance execu- 
tives. The film was taken in cooperation 
with many police and fire chiefs and 
shows all of the activities of their 
smoothly geared organizations set up 
both to detect arson already committed 
and to prestall it while it is being plan- 
ned. Many special shots were taken in 
‘he offices of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the clearing house 
for arson investigation. 

DEFER SQUARE CLUB OUTING 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
Jersey has decided not to hold an outing 
this month but to postpone such an 
event until September because of the 
large number of golf tournaments and 
outings already scheduled for June by 
other organizations. Announcement was 
made by President "Leon A. Watson. 
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Commissioner Smith on Taxes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


foreign companies. The general scheme 
js to tax On gross premium return, less 
dividends, less return premiums and less 
reinsurance. 

“Some states reduce their rate of pre- 
mium tax ranging from three-fourths of 
1% to 1% if from one-half to one-fourth 
of the assets of the company are in- 
vested within the state. Two states have 
no fixed rate of taxation but rely on 
retaliatory provisions of their law for 
tax income. Twenty-one states collect a 
fire marshal tax and in two states the 
rate of taxation for domestic companies 
is higher than that for foreign com- 
panies. 

Insurance Taxes Privilege Taxes 


“The matter of insurance taxation 
should give us concern. Insurance com- 
panies pay a tax on gross and not on 
net as do other companies. These ques- 
tions are pertinent. Are insurance com- 
panies taxed on the same basis as are 
other concerns? Is the premium tax 
greater than the franchise tax of other 
companies? Is the premium tax com- 
parable to the corporation income tax? 
It should be understood that the tax 
paid by an insurance company is not a 
franchise tax nor a corporation income 
tax, but is an excise tax or, in other 
words, a privilege tax. Gross premiums 
have been selected as the medium 
through which this privilege tax is col- 
lected. 

“It is a popular feeling that there is 
something wrong with the present meth- 
od of taxing insurance premiums. How- 
ever, I feel that the real objection in the 
matter is not that insurance premiums 
should be taxed but that insurance com- 
panies object to the amount of tax paid. 
However, the system of taxing premium 
returns seems to be the general method 
all over the nation, and there must be 
some reason for it. It is generally con- 
ceded that a state can tax property lying 
within its boundaries and cannot tax 
property that lies in another state. Like- 
wise it can only tax properly allocated 
income of corporations within its boun- 
daries. 

“Let us then take a hypothetical case. 
A New York insurance company is ad- 
mitted to do business in the State of 
Wisconsin and in entering the state signs 
a declaration of compliance with Wis- 
consin law. The company collects a 
sizeable premium return in Wisconsin 
and the premiums are remitted to New 
York, where they are invested. No in- 
vestments are made in Wisconsin. It is 
clear that the State of New York can 
legally invoke its system of taxation on 
this company, but what about Wiscon- 
sin? The company has no property nor 
earned income upon which a tax may be 
levied. Nevertheless a large part of the 
money invested in New York comes 
from Wisconsin, and surely this state 
has a moral claim for a tax return. 

“Actually the only property of the 
New York company over which Wiscon- 
sin can have any jurisdiction is the pre- 
mium return coming from Wisconsin. It 
is but natural, therefore, that Wisconsin 
tax these premiums, otherwise it might 
be argued that Wisconsin has taxing 
power only as concerns her domestic 
companies. We have heard arguments 
that the present system of taxing pre- 
mium returns is nothing more nor less 
than a tax on thrift, an extra tax or a 
double tax on the policyholder, and that 
the tax is discriminatory and perhaps un- 
constitutional. We probably can agree 
with this argument, but when we ques- 
tion the constitutionality of this tax we 
must remember that the tax is a priv- 
lege ax and not a franchise nor an in- 
come tax. But even then what are we 
going to do about it? What methods 
can we adopt that would come within 
the meaning of the statutes and be con- 
Stitutionally sound ? 

Taxation on Net Income? 


“Surely some system can be developed 
whereby a company might be taxed just- 
y and equitably. A tax on net income 


would appear to be the most reasonable 
one. At least state laws could be enact- 
ed whereby the tax on premium returns 
would be such as to represent each 
State’s interest in the net income of the 
company. At the same time I realize 
that we can easily find ourselves in deep 
water when it comes to fixing just what 
constitutes net income. The true net in- 


come of an insurance company could be 
determined by the same methods of fix- 
ing net income of any other corporation 
and should be handled as a simple matter 
of accounting. Each state might fix its 
ratio of premiums collected in that state 
to the total premium return of the com- 
pany. The total net income of the com- 
pany multiplied by the above mentioned 
ratio would give the amount taxable. 
“This system sounds much better than 
it would work as the collection of taxes 
under the system would present legal 
difficulties. The right of a state to tax 


property outside of its boundaries would 
doubtlessly arise. I take it that the main 
point for our consideration is really the 
amount of tax paid. It makes no vital 
difference as to the method or the basis 
of applying the tax. Whether the tax 
is based on premium return, net income 
or white cats makes no difference so 
long as the amount paid is consistent 
with the returns of companies in other 
lines of endeavor. 

“Insurance companies doing business 
in any state should have no objection to 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Prize Pests: Those Who Insist on 
Making Speeches to Strangers 


Among the customs still surviving 
from the old railroad station bus and 
hack days is the habit some taxi drivers 
in smaller places have of trying to crowd 
strangers into their taxis with you and 
driving all around town before landing 
you at your hotel. Of course, they want 
to make as much money as they can. 
That is only natural. But they don’t 
realize that traveling men, if they hire 
a taxi, pay for privacy and don’t want 
inquisitive strangers to be bothering 
them and trying to pump them. They 
also don’t realize, and never will, that 
traveling men when off duty don’t want 
to “visit” or get acquainted with Tom, 
Dick and Harry when tired out and 
hungry. 

After a day of a lot of talking we just 
don’t want to talk about the weather, 
politics, our business, where we come 
from, where we are going, whom we are 
going to see, and what our business is. 
These things may be terribly interesting 
to these . inquisitive and loquacious 
strangers but are a terrible bore to some 
of us. This same phenomenon held good 
in the old-style Amgrican plan dining 
rooms, where we were hustled to one 
large table, sometimes seating eight, and 
were supposed to take a lively interest 
in the talk of some stranger who took 
it unto himself to lead the conversation 
and thought we were “crabs” if we 
didn’t heartily respond. 

I remember years ago at a Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y., hotel there was a man at 
our table who took it upon himself to 
foist upon us his ideas on temperance 
(probably a reformed soak or a paid 
propagandist and “reformer”) and con- 
cluded his harangue by saying that he 
was glad to note that none of us was 
having a drink. My friend and I, being 
young and foolish, immediately ordered 
two extra-sized old fashioned whiskey 
highballs, and if looks could have killed 
us we would certainly have perished. 

We had to listen to a lot of conversa- 
tion from men who probably had diffi- 
culties in getting people to listen to them 
but sitting at the same table with them 
they had us at a disadvanage, for we 
could not well escape their braying. Dur- 
ing the Bryan free silver campaign I 
remember one man who persisted in 
lecturing us about the holiness of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who was going to 
cure all evils of the depression at that 
time (1896) by his “You shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

I then wished and often have thought 
that it was a pity that we were not pro- 
vided by nature with a physical ap- 
paratus in our ears by which we could 
close them and “turn off the noise” just 
as we close our eyes if we don’t want 
to see. 

A less diplomatic friend who was with 
me finally got tired, and when the orator, 
expecting a friendly comeback, turned to 
him and said, “What do you think, 
brother?” my friend quietly said, “f 
don’t have to come all this way to hear 
asses bray”—which was, of course, not 
what the orator expected. 

* * 


A Remarkable Memory 
Years ago at the Kenmore Hotel at 
Albany there was a negro hat checker 
at the entrance to the American plan 
dining room, only he didn’t use checks 
to remember whose hat was whose. It 
was a remarkable feat that he invariably 


gave the right hat to the right man. He 
looked at you closely when you came in 
and by some system of memory remem- 
bered you and your hat when you 
emerged. One guest, trying to stump 
him, told him “that isn’t my hat.” The 
reply was: “I don’t know whether it is 
your hat, sir, but it is the hat you came 
in with, sir.” 
* x * 
Old-Time Hotel Stunts 

In the days when hotels had registers 
some clerks became very adept in read- 
ing signatures upside down without turn- 
ing the register towards themselves and 
thus saving time, also becoming well 
known themselves (good advertising) to 
the guests for this stunt. Then I knew 
a clerk who was ambidexterous and 
could write with the left and right si- 
multaneously (at Malone, N. Y.). The 
typewriter has eliminated all these spe- 
cial talents, which were entertaining, be- 
ing interesting. 

.* 

Like “Service,” 

Overrated 

In the Ten Eyck Hotel at Albany one 
is provided with air mail envelopes and 
propaganda matter reading: “It is smart 
to use air mail.” To some advertisers 
it seems that all that is necessary to 


“Smart,” Greatly 


catch “suckers” is to say a thing is 
“smart” and then the asses will fall for 
it, like “It is smart to be thrifty.” I 


wish they would think up something less 
silly once in a while. I expect soon to 
have to read: “It’s smart to take a bath 
every day in our new smart bathtubs.” 


REINS CLUB OUTING 


The Reins Club had their second an- 
nual outing on June 2 at Semilers Park, 
Staten Island. All but three members 
were present. The afternoon was taken 
up with foot races and a ball game be- 
tween teams composed of all American 
companies of which Leighton E. Halsey 
of the Phoenix of Hartford was captain 
and all foreign companies team of which 
Jay Hawthorne of North British & Mer- 
cantile was captain. 

The all American team captured the 
first leg on the Harry Williams Me- 
morial Cup, which was presented by 





REINSURANCE ABROAD 





European Results For 1935 Show Cost 
of Reinsurance Treaties Is In- 
creasing; Losses Low 
It is in the nature of reinsurance to 
get a review of the previous year rather 
late in the curent year but for 1935 a 
general tendency can be observed, which 
permits a review earlier than usual, all 
the more so as unusual conditions con- 
tinue for the second year. European 
companies as a rule keep an unusually 
large amount for themselves and cede 
less to the reinsurers than was their 
custom; this is particularly true for fire 
and accident business in Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland, also, though in a small- 
er way, for England; not, however, for 
Germany and Skandinavia, where the 

contrary is the case. 

In Germany the results of most 
branches were good but the cost of do- 
ing business high as the direct insurer 
was able to ask and get 0% commis- 
sion and 10 to 15% participation in 


profits. In England the participation in 
profits was also 10%, and at least 30% 
commission; for a wank: wide treaty a 


participation of 20% and 35 to 38% com- 
mission plus 3% on taxes. In other 
countries 32!14% commission plus 10 to 
15% participation in profits is the rule. 
The price of reinsurance treaties shows 
clearly a rising tendency and with a con- 
tinuing low loss ratio may lead to lower- 
ing of tariffs which force premiums, spe- 
cially on industrial risks, under normal. 


LIBERTY FIRE DIRECTORS 

James G. O’Brien, member of the firm 
of E. J. O’Brien & Co., tobacco dealers, 
and W. S. Campbell, general manager of 
the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Rail- 
road, were named directors of the Lib- 
erty Fire. Control of the company re- 
cently passed from the Liberty National 
Bank to Adolph Reutlinger, president, 
and his association. 





George Senn of the Yorkshire. "The club 

has, after another successful year, given 
up ‘its regular meetings till fall when it 
promises to renew its activities under 
the leadership of its president, Leighton 
E. Halsey of the Phoenix of Hartford. 





Oral Conversation With Agent 
Not a Waiver of Written Notice 


The second mortgagee of insured prem- 
ises foreclosed. It had applied for and 
paid the premiums on three fire policies 
in the Aetna, Springfield Fire & Marine 
and Liverpool & London & Globe. After 
the bid at the foreclosure sale, its at- 
torney orally advised the first mortgagee 
of its intention to abandon the property 
and cancel the policies. It returned the 
policies to the insurance companies. 
Prior to the expiration of the policies 
the premises were destroyed by fire. The 
first mortgagee sued on the policies. The 
actions were tried together. 

The policies contained a clause by 
which the insurance companies reserved 
the right to cancel the policy at any 
time as provided by its terms, but in 
such case the policy should continue in 
force for the benefit of the mortgagee for 
ten days after notice to the mortgagee 
of such cancellation and should then 
cease and the company should have the 


right, on like notice, to cancel the 
policy. 

The question was whether the policies 
were in force at the time of the fire or 
whether the first mortgagee had ac- 
quiesced in their cancellation. 

The Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Kennedy vs. Aetna, etc., 81 F. (2d.) 220, 
held that the act of the second mort- 
gagee in tendering the policies for can- 
cellation did not affect the first mort- 
gagee’s rights to notice of cancellation 
expressly guaranteed him by the clause 
of the policies. Whether the conversa- 
tion of the second mortgagee’s attorney 
with the first mortgagee amounted to a 
waiver of the latter’s right to notice of 
cancellation was held to be a fact issue 
which should have been presented to the 
jury. Judgments for defendants in the 
Federal District Court for eastern 
Pennsylvania was therefore reversed and 
new trials ordered. 
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NEW VOLUME ON INSURANCE 





General Insurance, 584 Pages, Written 
by John H. Magee, Agent and Uni- 
versity of Maine Professor 


A new and up-to-date text-book on 
insurance, entitled General Insurance, 
published by Business Publications, Inc., 
of Chicago, has made its appearance, the 
author being John H. Magee, assistant 
professor of economics and 
University of Maine; president of the 
insurance agency of J. F. Singleton Co.; 
special assistant to wt state director for 
Maine of the F. H. A., and a fellow of 
the Insurance Ba Be of America. The 
price of the new book is $5 a copy. 

Designed for use in college survey 
courses in which the student is making 
his first contact with the field the new 
book contains much that is elementary 
to experienced producers and underwrit- 
ers, yet it is of interest to insurance men 
because of its treatment of numerous 
new forms of coverage. The new vol- 
ume, containing nearly 600 pages, covers 
a wide range of subjects, including fire, 
inland marine, ocean marine, casualty 
and life insurance and fidelity and sure- 


ty bonds. It is well written and has an 
excellent bibliography. Mr. Magee’s 
contribution to insurance literature 


should aid materially in presenting the 
essential fundamentals in intelligent and 
easily understandable form to college 
students and young men and women al- 
ready in insurance who desire a broader 
knowledge of their business. 





HOME OF NEW YORK OUTING 


Over 1,000 head office employes of 
the Home of New York attended the 
annual outing given by the company 
on Tuesday, June 2. The outing con- 
sisted of a boat ride on the State of 
Delaware to Bear Mountain Park. Dur- 
ing the afternoon various athletic events 
were conducted, including interdepart- 


ment baseball, tug-of-war and_ relay 
races for which suitable prizes were 
awarded. 

The entire party attended a dinner 


siven in the evening at Bear Mountain 
Inn, at which time they were addressed 
by Wilfred Kurth, president of the 
Home and its affiliates. A moonlight 
sail and dancing on the return trip 
added to an enjoyable day. 





PRAGUE CO. ENTERS FRANCE 


“La Semaine” of Paris reports the 
entrance of the Union of Prague in 
France. This Czecho-Slovakian com- 
pany has appointed representatives for 
Lillie and Roubaiz for doing business in 
Northern France. 
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Court Case On First Mortgagee’s 
Right to Notice of Cancellation 


In an action on a fire policy it ap- 
eared that when the policy was issued 
the furniture insured thereby was located 
on Huntington Avenue in Boston. Be- 
fore the fire the plaintiff had moved it 
to Roslyn Place, where it was destroyed. 
The policy contained a condition that 
it should be void if the property should 
be removed without the assent in writ- 
ing or in print of the company. There 
was no such assent. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, testified to a telephone conversa- 
tion with the general agent in Boston of 
the company, which was a foreign cor- 
poration, when the agent promised to 
mail a written assent at once. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, Blair v. National Reserve Ins. 
Co, 199 N. E. 337, said that although 
the general rule is that the insured is 
bound by such a provision “it remains 
legally possible for the company, by duly 
authorized action, to destroy the special 
protection originally set up in its favor 
in any manner which is sufficient in law 
to bring about that result, whether or 
not the method adopted is in accord 
with the terms of the original agree- 
ment. 

“But when we are concerned with a 
corporation, which must of necessity act 
through agents, it is indispensable that 
inquiry be made into the authority of 
the particular agent whose acts in the 
particular instance are claimed to be the 
acts of the corporation. And when the 
assertion is made that a condition in a 
policy inserted for the company’s bene- 
fit has been waived or destroyed by the 
company in some way other than that 
required by the policy, it becomes neces- 
sary to show that the acting agent had 
authority to bind the company in ways 
contrary to those contemplated by the 
contract. 

“As the probabilities will be against 
such grant of authority, definite proof 
will be required. Authority to make the 
original contract or to waive the con- 
dition in the manner prescribed therein 
is not enough. If this were not so, the 
particular requirements of the contract 
would become meaningless. Some further 
and additional delegation of authority 
derived from the fountain head of cor- 
porate power must be shown broad 
enough to include the abrogation of the 
condition in a manner excluded by the 
very terms of the contract itself.” 

The court said that it is impossible to 
reconcile the decisions in the various 
jurisdictions on this point, but it believes 
the foregoing to state both the result of 
the Massachusetts decisions and_ the 
sound legal principles. The present case 
was held to fall within the general rule. 
There was no evidence that the general 
agent had been authorized to waive the 





VA. AGENTS MEET JUNE 26-27 
Kenneth H. Bair, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will be one of the speakers at the an- 
nual convention of the Virginia Associa- 
tion to be held at the Virginian Hotel 
in Lynchburg June 26-27. Others who 
have accepted invitations to address the 
meeting are F. S. Dauwalter, former as- 
sistant manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool group, now 
Manager of the Company-Agency Stock 
Fire Office for Business Development, 
and Colonel Joseph Button, former Vir- 
ginia Commissioner, now secretary-man- 
ager of the Stock Company Association 
with headquarters in Washington. 


HEADS BUFFALO REALTORS 

he insurance man succeeded another 

as president of the Buffalo Real Estate 
oard during the past month. William 
H. urney, vice-president of the general 
underwriting firm of Gurney, Overturf 
Becker, was named successor to John 

- H. Hoyt of Hoyt & Hamilton, also 
Operating a general insurance business. 








condition. The burden of proving author- 
ized waiver or estoppel was upon the 
plaintiff. There was no evidence of a 
new oral contract to insure the furniture 
at Roslyn Place. Judgment was rendered 
for defendant on verdict ordered for de- 
fendant by the Superior court, Suffolk 
County, Mass. 
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NEW JERSEY FIRE HAZARDS 

The committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards reported recently 
that the situation in respect to the 
hazard of the processes in embroidery 
factories, and the fatalities attending the 
fire which occurred in February in North 
Bergen, N. J., the fatal Lakewood hotel 
fire and the institutional fire at Ridge- 
wood, N. J., indicate lack of suitable su- 
pervision of places of public assemblage 
and hazardous processes in industry 
throughout the state. In an effort to 
improve these conditions a move is un- 
der way to secure legislation in New 
Jersey compelling suitable regulations. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

The Agricultural Insurance Co. of 
Watertown, N. Y., has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 75 cents a 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 20. 

The Glens Falls has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 40 cents a 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 15. 


STANDARD FIRE GENERAL AGENT 
R. S. Hoffman & Co. of Boston has 
been appointed general agent for eastern 
Massachusetts for the Standard Fire of 
Trenton, N. J., covering for all lines. 
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100% BROKER-PLACED BUSINESS 


Os 91% of the policies on the books of the Atlantic Mutual 


Insurance Company at the end of 1935 (exclusive of rein- 


surance) were placed through brokers and broker-agents to whom 


commissions were paid at market rates. Since 1931, 94% of our 


new business has come to us through brokers. 


We believe that the interests of the assured are best served when 


he has the advice of a competent broker. The broker by virtue 


of his experience and training is inevitably better equipped than 


the assured himself to appraise his problems and select policies 


best suited to his needs. The broker, with his whole time devoted 


to matters of insurance, is also in a position to provide that con- 


tinuous supervision necessary to the maintenance of a well- 


balanced and adequate insurance program. 


Endorsing the function of the broker and broker-agent, we have 


set our objective for broker-placed business at 100%. 
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Western Bureau Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau was held at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., this 
week. H. M. Giles, president, Millers’ 
National, as treasurer of the Bureau, re- 
ported a healthy financial condition. 

H. A. Clark, vice-president, Firemen’s 
of Loyalty group, at Chicago, on behalf 
of the Bureau’s board of directors, com- 
menting on the brevity of their report, 
adhered to “the more important matters 
which have engaged our attention dur- 
ing the past six months.” Thus, the 
use and occupancy—agreed amount en- 
dorsement—contribution details came in 
for the lion’s share at the outset. Mr. 
Clark stated briefly that “the question 
of using an agreed amount clause in 
connection with the U. & O. contribu- 
tion form has been under consideration 
in both the East and West for several 
months in order to overcome objections 
which have been raised to certain fea- 
tures in the present contribution form, 
as well as to provide a means of meeting 
the competitive problems presented by 
the reporting form used by certain re- 
ciprocals. The Eastern agreed amount 
clause has been recently promulgated, and 
your board of directors approved for 
adoption the recommendation of the 
Subscribers Actuarial Committee that 
the use of an agreed amount clause in 
connection with the U. & O. contribu- 
tion form be promulgated in this field.” 


Supplemental Contract 


Mr. Clark next referred to an inquiy 
from a member re “the proper alloca- 
tion of the various coverages assumed 
under the supplemental contract in states 
where the ‘one item’ supplemental con- 
tract has been adopted.” He stated that 
“in those states it has been recommended 
that 70% of the said supplemental con- 
tract be allocated to windstorm, cyclone, 
and hail insurance, and 30% to riot, civil 
commotion, explosion, and the rest of 
the coverages,” in the belief that “these 
percentages represent a fair average of 
ule existing race charges.” He could see 
no reason why the present practice, by 
which companies generally treat wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado, and hail as one 
classification when such insurance is 
written under a separate windstorm pol- 
icy or under a combined fire and wind- 
storm policy, should not be continued 
under the supplemental contract. 

“Prior to its adoption, companies 
treated explosion, riot, aircraft, and selt- 
propelled vehicles as one type of cover- 
age,” he said, “and there should be no 
reason for changing the practice.” The 
negligible part which smoke plays 
seemed to justify its inclusion because 
it was “not adding any material factor 
to those coverages.” The board of di- 
rectors felt that the real object of the 
supplemental contract is to give property 
owners a broader coverage and to avoid 
controversies where loss is occasioned 
from more than one hazard. 

It would only complicate the problem, 
he said, to attempt a separate classifica- 
tion of losses under the individual cov- 
erages, and it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to keep a reliable record of pre- 
miums and losses, because neither the 
premiums nor the losses would be segre- 
gated according to the separate hazard. 
Referring to the commissions on addi- 
tional hazard contract, the report evi- 
dently shows a change in the decisions 
of the past in the “recommendation made 
to this annual meeting of the members 
that the same commissions as are allow- 
able under Bureau rules on tornado 
business are permissible on all coveraves 
of the supplemental contract.” 


Agency Allowances 


The report rendered by Mr. Clark in- 
cluded a correct interpretation submitted 
by a committee of which he was chair- 
man, and on which H. M. Giles, and 
W. E. Wollaeger worked with him, of 
Article XXVI of the Bureau’s by-laws, 
affecting Rule 33 under the heading of 


“Compensation of Agents.” The re-draft 
for the purpose of clarification, after 
careful consideration of the board of 
directors, was submitted to the member- 
ship at this meeting for consideration, 
and reads as follows: 

“33. Agency Allowance—No allowances 
to agents, relatives or employes shall be 
made for advertising, blotters, calendars, 
signs or office equipment, or for any 
other purposes whatsoever except as 
herein permitted. 

“It is the intent of this rule to pro- 
hibit any monetary allowance to agents 
other than the commissions allowable 
under the rules governing compensation 
to agents. It shall not be considered a 
violation of this rule to furnish agents 


with stationery advertising, blotters, cal- 
endars, signs, souvenirs or tokens, when 
such articles are utilized for general dis- 
tribution among a member’s agents.” 


Cancellations 


On the matter of “cancellation of pol- 
icies by mail”, some members had “re- 
ported instances of agents objecting to 
company requirement for approved reg- 
istered letter notices when policies are 
to be cancelled by mail, and insisting 
upon the procedure of cancellation by 
ordinary first-class mail, and the use of 
a receipt from the post office for such 
mail cancellation notice under P. O. de- 
partment receipt No. 3817, for which a 
fee of one cent is charged. 

The question was, therefore, submitted 
to Hicks & Folonie, attorneys, Chicago, 
whose opinion was quoted at the mecting 
as follows: 

“The policy provides it may be cancelled by 
giving five days notice of such cancellation to 
the insured. How this notice is given makes 
no particular difference. It may be by regis- 


a 
tered mail, or ordinary mail, or an 
written notice by the agent. The whole wet” 
tion turns upon the ability of the compan ye 
its representatives to prove that five a.) 
notice was given. The burden of this is pe a 
the company, and while there has always — 
some doubt about giving notice by mail, I ra 
of the opinion that if a registered notice is 
sent the insured, and he signs a receipt Piss 
the same in his own handwriting and Tetures 
the receipt to the company or its agent that 
is the best proof obtainable by cancellatio 
through the mail. " 

“Whereas, if an ordinary notice is sent with 
out being registered, while the company’ or i 
agent might prove the fact of writing the notice 
and depositing it in the United States mail for 
delivery, the United States mail then becomes 
the agent of the company for delivery; and if 
the insured, on the stand, swears he never 
received such notice, it would then become a 
question of fact for the jury and they could 
well hold under such evidence that no Notice 
was given and that the policy was in full force 
and effect. 

“The whole question, as I see it, depends 
entirely upon the ability of the company or 
its agent to show by preponderance of the 
evidence that the insured received five days 
notice of the intention of the company to 
cancel, accompanied by the unearned premium 
In what manner this is accomplished is 


(Continued on Page 41) 


$21,000,000,000 


CONFIDENCE 


Through Central Stations serving 350 of 


WORTH OF 





services. Over the past ten year period... 


the leading cities throughout the country, 
A. D. T. protects against fire, burglary 
and holdup, property values totaling 
more than twenty-one billion dollars. 

This impressive figure is tangible 
and forceful proof of the confidence 
placed in A. D. T. protection services. 
The list of large concerns who entrust 
their protection to A.D.T. reads like a 
“Who’s Who” of American business and 
industry. And equally significant are the 
thousands of smaller concerns and in- 
dividual merchants, to whom a serious 
loss might mean ruin, who also with im- 
plicit confidence entrust their protection 
to A.D.T. 

That this confidence is respected 
and justified has daily proof in the per- 
formance records of A.D.T. protection 


© Properties protected by A.D.T. fire protec- 
tion services have averaged 99 97/100 per 


cent immunity from fire loss. 


e A.D.T. burglary and holdup protection 
(mercantile and industrial) has given 99 


97/100 per cent immunity from burglary loss. 


@ No bank vault protected by A. D. T. has ever 
been successfully burglarized. 


Translated into terms of insurance, this 


means that less than 3/100 of 1 per cent 
of the values protected by A. D. T. have 


figured in insurance settlements. 


A.D.T.CENTRAL STATION PROTECTION SERVICES 

WATCHMAN SUPERVISORY AND MANUAL FIRE 

ALARM SERVICE AERO AUTOMATIC FIRE 

ALARM : : SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATER- 

FLOW ALARM SERVICE MERCANTILE AND 

BANK BURGLAR ALARM SERVICES HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICE 


Booklets describing A.D. T. protection services 
will gladly be sent upon request to accredited 
insurance representatives. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY - 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, W. Y. 


mGA0TD> A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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JOHN B. SIRICH DIES 





Assistant Manager of Interstate Under- 
writers Board Was Ill Several 
Months; His Career 

Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon in East Orange, N. J., for 
ohn Black Sirich, assistant manager of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, who 
died last Friday evening at his home in 
East Orange after an illness of several 
months. He was 61 years old. Surviving 
him are his widow; a daughter; a son, 
John B. Sirich, Jr., who has just finished 
his work for a doctor of philosophy de- 
eree at Harvard University; two sisters, 
and two brothers. Mr. Sirich was held 
in high esteem in insurance circles and 
his death removes one of the country’s 
best-posted men on general cover con- 
tracts. 

Born in Baltimore, Mr. Sirich entered 
insurance in the office of his father, who 
was local manager at Baltimore for the 
Boston Insurance Co., doing a marine 
business principally. Mr. Sirich’s mother 
was a member of the Fuller family, 
prominent in affairs of the Boston. He 
left that company to become special 
agent for the National Union Fire and 
later was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s binding office in New York City. 
After twelve years with the National 
Union he resigned to become secretary 
of Logue Bros., Inc., general agents at 
Pittsburgh. Then he went to Florida 
for a few years and in 1927 went to 
Philadelphia with the Lumbermen’s. 
Shortly after the organization of the 
I. U. B. in 1927 he became assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Sirich was a past president and 
honorary member of the Smoke and Cin- 
der Club of Pittsburgh. He was also a 
thirty-third degree Mason and a Shriner 
of the Pittsburgh district. 


LEHMAN VETOES BROKERS’ BILL 

Governor Lehman of New York ve- 
toed last week without memorandum the 
bill of Senator Duncan T. O’Brien to 
amend the brokers’ qualification law so 
as to place insurance brokerage on a 
professional basis. While the sponsors 
of the bill held that changes in the law 
were sought solely to raise the standards 
of the business, others felt that the lan- 
guage of the measure might be inter- 
preted to prevent brokers who do not 
have established offices from carrying on 
their business. 








FREDERICK C. ANDREWS DIES 

Frederick C. Andrews, 76 years old, of 
Bay Shore, L. I., an adjuster with the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire of Brooklyn before 


his retirement fifteen years ago, died 
last week at his home. Surviving him is 
a brother, William W. Andrews, of 
Brooklyn. 


Smith on Taxes 


(Continued from Page 37) 

a continuation of the premium tax so 
long as the state adopts a tax rate so as 
to place the insurance company tax on 
an equality with the state corporation 
income tax. Corporation income tax re- 
turns are rather modern and therefore 
have not developed to the point where 
they are not discriminatory. 

“No practical method has been devel- 
oped in any state to allocate properly 
the income of foreign insurance com- 
panies. When such a method is found 
we most probably will have something 
different than a premium income tax. 
I feel that the solution to the problem 
as to whether or not insurance compan- 
les are paying more than their share of 
taxes lies with the insurance companies 
themselves. The effort should be made 
by the companies to determine the 
amount of tax that would be paid by 
them provided the same method of taxa- 
lion were used in their case as is used 
in fixing the amount of corporation tax 
of other concerns. This figure could be 
reached by an honest determination of 
the net income of insurance companies 
along comparable lines as it is fixed by 
other corporations. 

“After the net income has been found 


the rate fixed by the several states in 
the matter of corporation taxes could be 
applied. Then it would be definitely 
known whether or not insurance com- 
panies are being penalized under the 
present system of taxation. With this 
information at hand a frank presenta- 
tion of the situation should be made to 
the tax collecting agencies of the sev- 
eral states. and ultimately to the state 
legislature. Such a presentation could 
be productive of nothing but good.” 





Western Bureau 


(Continued from Page 40) 


question for the company or its agent to decide. 
One way is as good as another, provided, the 
result desired is obtained, and is provable.” 


Mr. Clark next réferred to the report 


STRENGTH y 


which was later presented by S. F. 
Weiser, chairman; H. M. Giles, and J.C. 
Hiestand, in the form of a memorial 
recording the death of Owen J. Prior, 
fellow member and member of the board 
of directors, who passed away in Tren- 
ton, N. J., December 1, 1935. 


Fire Loss Ratios and Rates 


Mr. Clark finally called attention to 
what he presumed might prove a sur- 
prise in “the fact that this is about the 
first meeting of the Western Insurance 
Bureau held in the last quarter of a 
century at which it has been possible to 
report that the companies are not in- 
volved in any joint litigation with any 
insurance department in the middle west 
over the question of rates, taxes or 
otherwise.” 

“With the abnormally low loss ratios 


PERMANENCE 


of the past few years,” Mr. Clark said, 
“it is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that companies may before long 
again be embroiled in litigation in an 
effort to stem further attempts to de- 
press rate levels which are already too 
low. The rates in Bureau territory are 
now almost 24% below the 1930 level, 
and this is the chief cause for the de- 
cline in premium income of nearly 29% 
in 1935 as compared to the year 1930. 
For the protection of the vast army of 
policyholders of the country who look 
to stock fire insurance for protection, 
particularly in time of major catastro- 
phes, companies must be allowed to col- 
lect a rate sufficiently adequate not only 
to build up reserves, to meet these un- 
foreseen contingencies, but also to be 
able to discharge their normal loss and 
expense obligations.” 


SEABILIT Y 


SAN FRANCISCO — a monument to sound stock company 
insurance. With gross assets of $7,200,000, FIREMAN’S FUND 
settled 8,603 claims totalling $11,300,000 — to the complete 
satisfaction of all policyholders. This settlement, following 


the San Francisco fire of 1906, is an unprecedented episode 


in the history of insurance. 
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Rain Insurance in Season 


Months of the Year When Profits Depend on Good Weather 
Time for Agents to Push This Form of Protection; 
Aetna (Fire) Tips to Agents 


Rain makes the crops grow and puts 
money in the farmers’ pockets, but it 
gives the managers and promoters of all 
outdoor activities, special mercantile 
sales and other indoor commercial events 
financial headaches, says G. L. Booker, 
superintendent eastern division, rain and 
hail department, Aetna (Fire), in the 
current issue of the Company’s publica- 
tion, the Messenger. And this is one 
type of headache that no dose of Bromo- 
Seltzer will help. Fortunately, however, 
there is another remedy that will pre- 
vent the inevitable effect of rain on 
such ventures. It is, as you have prob- 
ably guessed, rain insurance. Today no 
company, organization or individual pro- 
moter need suffer financial loss other 
than possible property damage because 
of rainy weather. 

Rain is not, in itself, a disaster like 
fires, floods, windstorms and tornadoes 
although its effect on certain enterprises 
may be highly disastrous. Being one of 
the natural phenomena which may be 
counted on to occur at frequent inter- 
vals, its effects on special business events 
have to be reckoned with. The chances 
of collecting under a rain policy are 
much better than under fire, leasehold, 
windstorm and many other forms of in- 
surance which are more generally car- 
ried. Why should a business man risk 
his investment if it is threatened by 
rainy weather any more than he should 
by fire or tornado? He knows that rain 
is an uncontrollable hazard of most com- 
mon occurrence and that it will cause 
serious loss if it does occur on the par- 
ticular day or days which he has se- 
lected, far in advance, for his project 
No matter how much thought he has 
given to the plans and management, the 
weather will always remain an unplanned 
and unmanageable factor in the success 
or failure of his enterprise. 

Broad Field for Sale of 
Rain Cover 

Baseball, football, boxing, wrestling 
and other sporting events are, of course, 
pretty certain to lose money for their 
promoters if it rains. But there is a 
much broader field for the sale of rain 
insurance than this. Practically all mer- 
chants need it at one time or another. 
This should provide agents and brokers 
with a regular source of commissions at 
all times of the year instead of only at 
stated seasons. Such a list of prospects 
embraces all types of business men who 
will have many other insurance needs to 
be filled once you have lined them up 
for rain insurance. This is as good a 
time as any to start the writing of rain 
insurance on a big scale. Outdoor sports 
and activities are now right in season. 
Policy forms are now available to fit the 
needs of almost any type of business. 
Never before have there been so many 
prospective risks to be underwritten as 
there are right now. 

Five years of depression have had a 
most distressing effect on the finances 
of lodges, clubs, societies and other or- 
ganizations. Membership has dropped 
and many are in arrears for dues. Ex- 
penses keep on. What is the result? It 
means that more affairs are being 
planned to fill up the depleted treasuries. 
It also means that these organizations 


can less afford to let rain spoil their 
plans and further deplete their treas- 
uries. If ever they needed rain insur- 


ance, it is today. A loss would be most 
serious and it will take no argument to 
convince those in charge of these affairs 
as to the value of this protection. The 
same i$ true of merchants 

Remember that the rain policy in- 
demnifies for loss of income or for ex- 
penses incurred when caused by rain, 
hail, snow or sleet. Rain insurance does 
not cover property damage. It is written 
under five different forms, each form 


especially adapted to cover the needs of 
a particular situation. The insured natur- 
ally knows under what conditions rain 
will cause the greatest loss and the 
agent or broker can easily give him the 
proper form to meet the situation. 


Tips on Selling Rain Insurance 


1. The essential thing in selling rain 
insurance is knowledge of the business 

something true of every other kind of 
salesmanship. 

2. Remember that rain insurance does 
not cover property damage. 

3. Know what you are selling. Apply 
for what the assured wants, not what 
you think he wants, for the company 
will stand by the contract. 

1. Complete knowledge of the event 
is essential for proper writing of the 
risk, 

5. In every case recommend the form 


that is best fitted and most needed. For 
instance, the “no measurement” form 
for tennis matches, baseball games or 
excursions. 

6. Be sure the hours picked are the 
ones in which rain can cause the loss. 

7. Remember: insurable interest must 
be shown by the applicant. 

8. Know your forms; there are only 
five of them. 

9. Rain insurance cannot be cancelled. 

10. Rain, hail, snow or sleet, when 
measured as rainfall, are covered in the 
rain contract. 

11. Hours covered must be consecu- 
tive and specific amount of insurance 
must be written for each period covered. 

12. Applications must be submitted at 
least seven days before the policy at- 
taches. 

13. All business should be submitted 
on the application furnished by the 
company writing this business. 

14. All information called for should 
be filled in on application blank 

15. Premium must accompany 
cation. 

16. No policy is issued for a period 
of less than three consecutive hours. 

17. Be sure to have a rate manual 


appli- 


= ————.. 
and application blanks handy so you 
familiarize yourself with the rules = 

18. Use rain insurance informati 
and advertising when sending out other 
material for letters to your clients 

Important prospects for rain insur. 
ance: auction sales, amusement parks 
athletic games, association meets band 
concerts, baseball games, bazaars, beach 
resorts, boat liveries, boxing matches 
carnivals, eo 


celebrations, church fairs 
clambakes, club events, concessions—alj 
kinds, dances, excursions, exhibitions 
fairs — all kinds, field days, football 


games, fraternal events, gas filling sta- 
tions, golf matches, la crosse, lawn par- 
ties, outdoor motion pictures, outings 
pageants, picnics, polo, races—all kinds. 
refreshment stands, resort hotels road 
houses, rodeos, shore dinners, Special 
sales, tag days, tennis, theatres, track 
meets, winter sports. 





ee 


LOSSES PAID 


SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$212,480,689.46 
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Automobile Insurance 


By Walter R. Fritz, 
Special Agent, Fire Association of Philadelphia 


Automobile insurance pertains to a 
self-propelled vehicle—a sort of mechan- 
ical quadruped, possessing no intelligence 
of its own, but capable of both good and 
evil. Representing an investment, it 1s 
prudent to safeguard this investment by 
insurance to preserve its good offices, 
and at the same time protect against a 
nancial loss due to its evil propensities. 
Thus one may classify the indemnity in- 
to: Insurance to cover loss or damage 
to the automobile, and insurance to cover 
loss or damage caused by the automobile. 

Damage to the automobile may come 
from so many causes that it is difficult 
to specifically name the perils which 
threaten its destruction, or imperil its 
usefulness. The quest for broader pro- 
tection is the natural result of losses 
sustained from causes not contemplated 
“Your insurance did not cover this loss” 
—is an old, old story. One must remem- 
ber that the result is the same on any 
uninsured loss. To foretell what will 
cause the loss, requires psychic powers 
of which mortal man is not endowed. At 
this time there is no such thing as com- 
plete protection, but on private passen- 
ger automobiles, we can now offer the 
Comprehensive Form of Policy. Web- 
ster defines “Comprehensive” as: “in- 
cluding much comprising many things; 
having a wide scope.” It is a modest 
appellation, indeed, for the almost all- 
inclusive coverage, which embraces every 
existing form of coverage, beside malici- 
ous damage, and the intangible unknown 
hazard. Subject to common sense exclu- 
sions, no one of which has not applied 
to specifically named perils, and elimin- 
ating a good many restrictions which 
were formerly a part of the contract, the 
Comprehensive Form of Policy covers 
any loss of or damage to the automobile 
and the equipment usually attached 
thereto. “Any” means: “one indiscrimin- 
ately of whatever kind or quantity”—in 
other words—“the whole works.” 


Full Coverage Comprehensive 


Full Coverage Comprehensive has not 
met with favor because of the cost due 
to the inclusion of the premium charge 
for full coverage collision. This necessi- 
tates revising the contract to fit the 
purse, but one can start out by quoting 
the price for the best thing we have to 
offer—the lower price may then seem 
cheap by comparison. The point is that 
“Comprehensive” is available without the 
collision feature, or with collision, either 
Full Coverage, Convertible, $25, $50, or 
$100 Deductibles. The public have be- 
come so accustomed to full coverage 
protection on fire and theft, that the $25, 
$50 and $100 Deductibles applying to all 
losses, even with the discounts offered, 
have not proved popular, and it is not 
particularly recommended that they be 
introduced, ordinarily, as they would 
tend only to confuse. 

It would be an easy contract to ex- 
plain were it not necessary, On account 
of the price, to tamper with the collision 
feature. When we apply a deductible to 
collision, and not to anything else, we 
create a little confusion, and we also be- 
gin to learn that a collision is not always 
a collision. This is particularly true as 
respects glass breakage. To take care of 
this situation, the “Special Condition” in 
the Comprehensive Endorsement has 
been amended by adding the words 
Breakage of Glass” to various other 
perils that are not to be deemed a loss 
caused by collision or upset. Of course, 
this places “Breakage of Glass” in any 
and all circumstances under “Compre- 
hensive”—a large dollars worth in itself, 
when it is considered that a charge of 


$5 was made formerly for glass coverage 
alone. 
Exclusions 


Let us at this time analyze the exclu- 
sions under the Comprehensive Form of 
Policy: (1) Wrongful Conversion, etc., 
is the Dealers’ or Finance Company’s 
worry, not the car owners’. 

(2) War, invasions, etc., occur only a 
few times in the span of life, at the 
most, so why mention it? Riot, riot at- 
tending a strike, and civil commotion, 
which do occur occasionally, are auto- 
matically taken care of under “Compre- 
hensive.” 

(3) While the automobile is used as a 
Public or Livery conveyance for carry- 
ing passengers for compensation. Note 
that this restriction simply prohibits use 
of the insured car for this purpose in- 
stead of voiding the policy in case any 
persons are carried for a consideration. 
I believe this would permit without prej- 
udice to the insurance, picking up a per- 
son under a private arrangement for 
compensation, such as a share in the 
expenses of a trip, or purchase of gaso- 
line. 

(4) While rented under contract or 
leased. How many privately owned cars 
are? This has always been a standard 
restriction and there is no more reason 
to feature this now than before. 

(5) While used in any illicit or pro- 
hibited trade or transportation. There 
are no more bootleggers whom we feel 
obliged to protect. 

(6) As respects loss caused by colli- 
sion, with any other object or by upset, 
while being operated by any person un- 
der the age limit fixed by law or in 
any event under the age of 14 years. 
There is nothing new in this and besides, 
children of this age cannot get a driver’s 
license, and should not be driving any- 
how. 

(7) While subject to any lien, mort- 
gage or other encumbrance not specific- 
ally described herein. If it is, get the 
facts and note them in the policy other- 
wise, ask them to advise when such an 
eventuality takes place. 

Now, we will consider the only exclu- 
sions that are really pertinent in the 
majority of cases, and they are old 
timers, at that. I have heard so many 
stumbling attempts to explain compre- 
hensive that I should like to offer an 
explanation, which in my opinion will 
suffice in the majority of instances: 

Mr. Car Owner: Subject to the amount 
you are prepared to pay for collision 


damage, I can offer you a Comprehen- 
sive Form of Policy which will pay for 
any loss of or damage to your car and 
the usual equipment, except a few 
things you would not expect a company 
to pay for such as: Loss of Use; Depre- 
ciation Personal effects and tools, Wear 
and Tear, Mechanical or Electrical dif- 
ficulties; Freezing, or Tire troubles. If 
you are required to put it in writing, 
then, I should say get technical but not 
otherwise. I do not think it is a good 
idea to capitalize the exceptions more 
than necessary because selling should not 
be a negative proposal. 


Writing the Policy 


Now, about writing the policy. Until 
such time as special comprehensive pol- 
icies are available, this coverage is pro- 
vided by endorsement to be attached to 
the regular automobile policy. Enter the 
total premium on the Comprehensive 
endorsement in the space provided for 
the particular kind of Comprehensive de- 
sired and attach this endorsement to the 
policy and daily report. On the policy, 
show “See Endorsement” in the space for 
fire, theft and collision, if collision is 
included in the Comprehensive; and 
show “not covered” after each peril not 
included, such as: Property Damage or 
Collision, if the form of Comprehensive 
does not contemplate collision. On the 
line “Miscellaneous Coverages,” enter 
“Comprehensive Endorsement,” and then 
indicate the charge as the total premium. 
This procedure is correct because the 
Comprehensive is broader than the spe- 
cific perils provided in the policy. Tech- 
nically, there are also certain restrictions 
under the General Conditions of the 
policy, which are in conflict with the 
Comprehensive Coverage, and _ which 
should be voided. These are the para- 
graphs headed: “Property Excluded—”; 
“War, Riot—”’: “Limitation of Use—”; 
and “Age Limit of Driver—”. 

I have devoted considerable time to 
the Comprehensive Form of Policy be- 
cause it constitutes an important evolu- 
tion in automobile insurance; namely, 
the departure from specific perils to all 
risk protection, moreover, it is a lot for 
the money. I understand that jess than 
25% of the policies at this time are 
written under this form. This can only 
indicate a lack of appreciation of its 
merits, or inertia to making a change. 

The idea of broader coverage should 
also extend to loss or damage by the 
automobile-third party liability, namely 
Bodily Injury, and Property Damage. 
This is certainly, at least, of equal im- 
portance, particularly in view of the 
“Uniform Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act,” now a law in the State of 
Oregon. This act does not make liability 
insurance compulsory, but it imposes 
severe penalties should one have an ac- 
cident, and be unable to satisfy within 
thirty days, a final judgment for damage 
to property in excess of $100 or for dam- 
age in any amount on account of bodily 
injury or death of any person resulting 
from the operation of any motor vehicle 
with Oregon, where I understand that 
less than 20% of the automobiles are 
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upon a highway. The penalties consist 
of suspending the driver's license and/or 
registration certificates, and they stay 
suspended until the judgment is satisfied 
and proof is given as to financial re- 
sponsibility for future accidents. The 
only substitutes for liability insurance 
are: $11,000.00 in cash or acceptable 
securities; or corporate, or personal sur- 
ety bond in the same amount. 


Complete Protection 


It is beyond the scope of this paper 
to comment upon the propriety of this 
legislation, although I personally think it 
is a good law in the public interest, but 
consider it pertinent to mention that 
Connecticut, having a similar law, sev- 
enty-two per cent of the persons who 
hold license, are insured. Contrast this 
covered with liability insurance. This 
should certainly indicate a market for 
the coverage. It also should be a warn- 
ing not to rely upon the Extended Cov- 
erage or Omnibus Clause of the liability 
policy covering your friend’s car, which 
you have borrowed, or which he has 
asked you to drive. In view of the 
small percentage of cars insured, the law 
of average is against you. Or perhaps 
the insurance policy is in a company 
which does not provide an Omnibus 
Clause, or again it may be so restricted 
that you will be out of luck. Some of 
these clauses are worded to cover only a 
person “legally” or “lawfully” operating 
the car. If one were apprehended break- 
ing a speed law or driving through a 
stop light, it would be “unlawful.” If 
your friend had given a false warranty 
or violated a policy condition, the result 
would be the same to you—it is not good 
protection to rely upon the other man’s 
insurance policy! Remember, the basic 
liability policy covers only the use, main- 
tenance and operation of the automobile 
described, but the Safety Responsibility 
Act applies to any driver of any motor 
vehicle, whether he owns the involved 
automobile, or not. Complete protection 
therefore, must take into account the 
Non-Owned Automobile. This can be 
taken care of under the following meth- 
ods, according to the circumstances at- 
tending: 

1. Named Operator Policy, where an 
individual does not own an automobile 
Such a policy would cover such an in- 
dividual while driving or riding in any 
private passenger automobile for the 
“x” rate or $19.00 Bodily Injury, standard 
limits, and $8.00 Property Damage; while 
driving any type car, private passenger 
or commercial, the cost would be just 
twice this amount. I have just mentioned 
“while driving or riding in.” The term 
“riding in” involves back seat drivers 
they really are liable under certain cir- 
cumstances if they direct the operation 
of the car. 

2. Driving Other Car Endorsement, 
where the car you own is insured, and 
you want protection while driving other 
cars. The Limited Form cost 5% of the 
“x” rate or 95 cents for Bodily Injury, 
and 40 cents for Property Damage—a 
total of only $1.35. Under certain cir- 
cumstances the Broad Form is essential 
for complete protection. This form costs 
25% of the “x” rate or $4.75 for Bodily 
Injury, and $2.00 for Property Damage 
a total of $6.75. The same percentage is 
used for increased limits as applying to 
the basic policy. 


Difference In Coverage 


I believe it would be proper at this 
point to analyze the difference between 
the coverages just mentioned, remember- 
ing that not any of them cover the auto- 
mobile owned by or registered in the 
name of the assured. 

A. The Limited Form of the Drive Other 
Car Endorsement does not cover cars hired by 
any interest covered in the policy, while the 
Broad Form and the Operators Policy do cover 
hired cars. : , 

B. The Limited Form covers private pas 
senger type cars cnly, while the Broad Form 
covers any type car. The Named Operators 
Policy covers commercial automobiles, provided 
the regular rate applying is doubled. 

C. The Limited Form does not cover cars 
furnished for regular use of the assured, while 
the Broad Form and the Operators Policy do 
cover such cars. A case in point: The Govern- 
ment furnish certain employes of the Forestry 
Service with automobiles. It is a known fact 


(Turn Forward to Page 36) 
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Hobbs Puts Retrospective Rate Plan 
Before Commissioners In St. Paul 


Convention Studying Stock and Non-Stock Company Positions 


Before Taking Action; Rate Reductions and Improved 
Experience Noted in 59-Page Report 


St. Paul, Minn., June 9.—Although the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in annual session here post- 
poned taking action on the retrospec- 
tive experience rating plan for large 
compensation risks following its presen- 
tation by Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative on the staff of National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, the 
keenest interest was shown in Mr. 
Hobbs’ comments on the new plan. It 
was pointed out to the convention that 
the plan was proposed by the stock car- 
riers and was the latest move in a series 
of endeavors to rectify several difficulties 
with the present rating scheme as ap- 
plied to large risks. It is offered, not 
as a uniform method of handling all 
risks, but as an optional method, with 
the insured and the insurance carriers 
having a right of assent to its use. And 
for risks which desire the regular plan, 
that plan remains in force, Mr. Hobbs 
stressed, 

Presents Both Sides 

Judiciously Mr. Hobbs presented in 
detail the position taken by both stock 
and non-stock companies as regards ret- 
rospective rating. The plan was recently 
adopted by the rates committee of the 
National Council but the non-stock car- 
riers did not vote. They filed a memor- 
andum, which was a part of Mr. Hobbs’ 
report to the commissioners, disclaiming 
responsibility for the plan, and reserv- 
ing the right to voice their criticisms 
to the public and to supervisory officials. 
They urged that action on the proposed 
plan be deferred until the Council’s actu- 


arial committee had made a careful 
study of the present experience rating 
procedure and had considered various 


possible methods of improving such pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Hobbs observed that the non- 
stock carriers were in no position to dis- 
avow the principle of retrospective rat- 
ing since some of their members have 
apparently been using it. He said that 
the defects alleged were not very defi- 
nitely set forth, the meat of the opposi- 
tion being that the plan discriminates 
unfairly in premium charges by size of 
risk because of the proposed method of 
expense allocation. 

Acquisition Cost Chief Item of 
Difference 


Acquisition cost, Mr. Hobbs further 
said, is the substantial item of difference 
between stock and non-stock carriers. 
He explained: “Theoretically a good 
part of the difficulty in competition could 
be met by the use of graded commis- 
sions. Practically this pleased neither 
the non-stock carriers, nor the agents, 
who objected to the precedent in taking 
a cut in commissions on big business, 
and who claimed, not without reason, 
that there should be a graduation in 
other expense as well as in commissions. 
The first essay at grading resulted in a 
practical defeat. Nevertheless, both 
stock carriers and agents have realized 
the necessity of doing something.” 

Reviews Merits of Plan 

As to the merits of the plan Mr. 
Hobbs commented in parts as follows 

“The chief ends sought to be attained 
by the stock carriers do not seem im- 
proper. That the experience rating plan 
does not operate in a manner altogether 
satisfactory is apparently admitted by 
both sides. That the present mcthod of 
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expenses produces in case 
of the larger risks amounts altogether 
unconscionable, and that the present 
method of calculating commissions pro- 
duces a like result are matters upon 
which I have in preceding reports defi- 
nitely gone on record. This particular 
plan attacks the matter from a new 
angle: namely, through a retrospective 
accounting causing the insured to as- 
sume full responsibility for a definite 
portion of the cost of his risk. He pays 
the minimum, and as much more as the 
actual losses plus loss adjustment costs 
and taxes indicate, but not in excess of 
a certain maximum.” * * * 

“The actuarial details of the plan have 
been tested against actual experience in 
Massachusetts, in New York, and in the 
National Council and appear to be justi- 
fied. It does not seem to be seriously 
contended that the plan is not a bal- 
anced plan, i.e., that its introduction will 
shift a part of the loss cost burden to 
risks not subject to the plan. The plan 
has been approved for use in Massachu- 
setts for a period of one year. It is now 
pending in New York. It has behind it 
a record of actual use in states not sub- 
ject to rate regulation; indeed use of a 
retrospective plan appears to have been 
made by both stock and non-stock car- 
riers. It is claimed by the proponents 
that it has proven an effectual means to 
interest assureds in accident prevention, 
and to induce self-insurers to take out 
insurance. It apparently meets with the 
approval of some substantial bodies of 
agents.” 

Report Divided Into 10 Parts 

The Hobbs report, contained in a 
fifty-nine page booklet, was a model of 
scholarly thoroughness, characteristic of 
its author. It was divided into ten parts, 
the themes of which are as follows: 

Part I discussed the general situation, 
noting that the period covered by the 
report—July, 1935 to June, 1936, has been 
marked by a gradual improvement in 
economic conditions, and by a _ conse- 
quent improvement in compensation ex- 
perience. Improved conditions are 
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A. Duncan Reid Returns 
From Liverpool Visit 


AT L. & L. & G. CENTENARY 








Spoke At Principal Dinner; Played Golf 
At Hoylake; Heard Chairman 
Pattinson’s Annual Report 





A. Duncan Reid, president Globe In- 
demnity, returned this week on the 
Aquitania after a visit to England. He 
went there to attend the centenary of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. He 
was one of the speakers at the great 
centenary dinner attended by represen- 
tatives of the L. & L. & G. group from 
all parts of the world; by directors and 
local directors of the company. Each 
of these directors occupies an important 
position in British life—leaders in ship- 
ping, finance, industry. Mr. Reid also 
had the pleasure of playing golf at the 
famous Hoylake Club, outside Liverpool, 
near the ocean; and attended the dinner 
at the club given by the deputy chair- 
men of the company. He was one of 
those invited to hear Chairman Pattin- 
son make his historic annual report— 
the hundredth chairman’s report. 

“It was not only enjoyable going to 
all these events, but often exciting,” he 
said to The Eastern Underwriter. “J. 
Dyer Simpson, joint manager, was toast- 
master at the principal dinner and much 
of the success of the events is due to 
him. Not only is he one of the ablest 
head company executives, but he is a 
past master of social amenity.” Before 
leaving England Mr. Reid made the 
English lakes trip. 

Upon returning to his office Mr. Reid 
found floral pieces of welcome from his 
150 William Street associates. The only 
other representative of the L. & L. & G. 
group at the centenary from the North 
American continent was Canadian Man- 
ager Allan F. Glover of Montreal. 





SILICOSIS STUDY 


An extensive and scientific study of 
silicosis has just been started by the 
New York City Department of Health, 
the Cornell University Medical College, 
New York Hospital and the New York 
Tuberculosis & Health Association. An 
appropriation of $91,944 from the W.P.A. 
makes possible this study which will em- 
brace an examination of some 3,000 
workers employed in industries where a 
silicosis hazard is known to exist. 





W. D. OWENS PROMOTED 


Walter D. Owens, capable young 
North Carolinian who came to the head 
office of the United States Casualty a 
few years ago as assistant to President 
Norman R. Moray, and who was elected 
vice- -president a year ago, was elected 
vice-president and secretary by the trus- 
tees this week to succeed D. St. Moor- 
head, recently resigned. 


Fake Claim Inquiry 
Started in New York 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S PROJECT 





Bar Ass’n, Appellate Division, Corpora- 
tion Counsel and National Bureau Aid 
in Launching; Botein in Charge 





Operations of the widely heralded 
Fraudulent Accident Practices Bureau in 
the office of District Attorney William 
C. Dodge in New York City began this 
week with Bernard Botein, assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, in charge. Both he and 
the District Attorney had attended May- 
or LaGuardia’s automobile insurance rate 
conference a few weeks ago and outlined 
the objectives of the new bureau. The 
emphasis is to be on the arrest and con- 
viction of ambulance-chasing lawyers, 
crooked doctors, steerers, runners, fake 
claimants and unscrupulous insurance 
company representatives. 

The New York board of estimate and 
apportionment has already appropriated 
$50,000 for the expenses of the bureau's 
investigation. Headquarters are being 
occupied at 54 Lafayette Street, New 
York, and Mr. Botein has requested the 
cooperation of the public in relaying to 
the bureau any suspected cases of 
fraudulent accidents. 

The extended investigation was or- 
ganized by District Attorney Dodge at 
the request of Clarence J. Shearn, presi- 
dent of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, and in launching it 
the District Attorney has received gen- 
erous support from the claim department 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, the Corporation 
Counsel, the Bar Association and the 
presiding justice of the Appellate Di- 
vision, First Department, Supreme Court. 

In announcing the scope of the inves- 
tigation Mr. Botein said: 

“T regard the steerer or runner as the 
most sinister single factor in the entire 
accident-fraud situation. We recently 
secured the conviction of one steerer 
who, in a short but active career, cor- 
rupted scores of lawyers, doctors and 
claimants. 

“T shall refer all data involving law- 
yers to the grievance committee of the 
Bar Association. Action by that body 
will not exclude criminal prosecution.” 





FUND JOINS RATING BUREAU 


The Oklahoma State Insurance Fund 
has become a member of the Oklahoma 
Compensation Rating Bureau which 
places all carriers writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance in Oklahoma on 
the Bureau rolls and establishes a 100% 
uniform rate, classification standard and 
policy with all accompanying endorse- 


ments, according to Secretary Sharpe 
W. Philpott of the State Insurance 
Board. 


The Board is now working to establish 
a similar uniformity among companies 
writing automobile liability, personal in- 
jury and property damage in the state. 
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COMMISSIONERS’ ANNUAL MEETING IN ST. PAUL 





Dust Disease Problem 
Gets Much Attention 


HUNT, CARPENTER DISCUSS IT 





Pa. Official Views Humane Side of Prob- 
lem; Calif. Commissioner Tells of 
Surcharge Rating Plan 
St. Paul, Minn. June 9—Owen B. 
Hunt, commissioner from Pennsylvania, 
and Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., commis- 
sioner from California, today made val- 
uable contributions to the convention in 
their speeches on insurance coverage of 
occupational dust diseases under work- 
men’s compensation laws. A big subject, 
it was well handled by both officials. 





N. Y. Silicosis Bills 
Simultaneous with the dust disease 
addresses by Commissioners Hunt 
| and Carpenter at St. Paul Gov. Leh- 

man of New’ York State gave out 
the news that he had signed the 
| Schwartzwald and Crews bills which 
| (1) amended the compensation law 
lin relation to occupational diseases 
| and their control; (2) authorized the 
| expenditure of moneys from the vo- 
| cational rehabilitation fund for the 
| purpose of making studies, and of 
| disseminating information on the 
| control and prevention of diseases 
caused by the inhalation of harmful 
| dust, and (3) the Crews bill which 
| appropriated $100,000 for the preven- 
| tion of silicosis. 

Gov. Lehman said the prevention 
feature would be tremendously help- 
ful from the long run social view- 
point. 





| 
[reine 


Among the chief points made by Mr. 
Hunt was that since dust diseases create 
a social and economic problem, the bur- 
den of which must be borne by somebody, 
somewhere, it is not only unfair from a 
humanitarian viewpoint to unload _ this 
burden on the affected individual or to 
pass it on to the community as a whole, 
but it is economically highly destructive. 


Silica Dust Exposure 


Of the 1,200,000 workers estimated to 
be exposed continually to serious dust 
hazards Mr. Hunt said by far the larg- 
est group so exposed are those in occu- 
pations where silica dust prevails. He 
referred to the havoc wrought by silica 
dust in the lungs, defined the three 
Stages in the progress of the disease, 
and told about exposure to the disease 
in the anthracite mines.of Pennsylvania. 

As to what has been done by legisla- 
tures to meet this problem, Mr. Hunt 
said nine states have laws establishing 
general coverage on occupational di- 
seases: California, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Illinois and Rhode 
Island adopted such laws in March, 1936. 
The District of Columbia, the Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii also have general 
coverage provisions, as do the two Fed- 
eral Acts: the United States civil service 
compensation act, and the Federal long- 
shoremen’s and harbor worker’s act. 

He referred to the amended New York 
law limiting total compensation in sili- 
Cosis cases to $3,000, and noted that 
Kentucky and West Virginia have acts 
with elective provisions. He was critical 
of the latter state’s “extremely limited 
coverage.” In closing he emphasized 
the need for preventive programs to be 
adopted as a subject for legislation by 
the several states, so that “the record of 
reduction of sickness and mortality 
brought about in so many other direc- 
tions can be duplicated.” 


California’s P Oniosis Probl 





Commissioner Carpenter’s treatment 
of the dust disease subject was a lengthy 
account of the effect of the California 
Supreme Court’s decision in the case of 
farsh vs. Industrial Accident Commis- 
Sion, 217 Cal. 338, decided January 31, 


1933; and how it produced a great in- 
crease in claims filed with the industrial 
accident commission and caused consid- 
erable confusion. The effect of the de- 
cision, said Mr. Carpenter, was that the 
statute of limitations for reporting in- 
jury does not begin to run against a 
claim for this disease until the employe 
knows or with reasonable diligence 
should know, that his disability is caused 
by his occupation. 

This decision was considered to have 
indefinitely extended the previous literal 
interpretation of six months for an. in- 
definite period in injuries of the injuri- 
ous dust disease type. Continuing, he 
said: 

Insurance Co’s. Alarmed 

“The insurance carriers were greatly 
alarmed by the effect of the Marsh de- 
cision. Our statutes provide only for a 
three year maintenance of the Schedule 
‘P’ reserve, and only specific case re- 
serves were maintained beyond the three 
year period. 

“It was difficult for the insurance car- 
riers to estimate what, if any, hidden 
liabilities would fall upon them. The 
Marsh case covered a seven year period 
and the weight of medical authority 
seemed to indicate that in individual 
cases, as high as thirty years exposure 
to harmful dust might take place before 
total disability would result. But em- 
ployers generally showed little alarm.” 

The insurance carriers’ attack was in 
the first instance a legislative one. Ke- 
lief was sought in the 1935 legislative 
session by the introduction of several 
remedial bills, all designed to place limi- 
tations upon recovery under the act by 
injured workmen suffering from the di- 
sease, and to fix a definite statute of 
limitations for reporting injury. The 
combined forces of Union Labor op- 
posed these restrictions, and the 1935 
Legislature adjourned without any of 
the proposed bills having been adopted. 

The insurance carriers then in July, 
1935, appealed to Commissioner Carpen- 
ter for increased rates. The specific 
proposal contemplated a surcharge rate 
upon fifty-six classifications of employ- 
ment involving injurious dust hazards. 
When the proposed changes were pub- 
lished and public hearings held whatever 
previous apathy on the part of employ- 
ers may have existed immediately dis- 
appeared. Employers and union labor 
groups in the affected industries united 
in vigorously opposing any rate increase. 
Nearly 1,500 persons attended the three 
hearings held, extension of time was 
granted for filing of briefs and many 
arguments given against the proposed 
rates. 

Old Rates Found Inadequate 

Commissioner Carpenter’s approach to 
a decision was the compilation and an- 
alysis of all available data upon which 
accurate rate estimates could be made. 
This study convinced him that the old 
rates and rules were inadequate insofar 
as they applied to classifications involv- 
ing dust disease hazards. He further 
decided that the three year reserve pe- 
riod was too short; that any rating plan 
contemplated to appraise adequately dust 
disease hazards should be based upon 
an estimate of the average period of 





Defer Action on Plan 

No official action on retrospective 
rating appears likely at this meeting 
of the commissioners. The proposed 
plan came before the compensation 
committee men on June 8 and the 
consensus was that they were not 
well enough informed on the _ pro- 
gram to act at this time. So the 
plan has been referred to a sub-com- 
mittee which will report back to a 
later meeting. Among those opposed 
to action this week on the plan were 
Superintendent Pink wlto thought 
more intelligent action. would come 
after more study, and Commissioner 
DeCelles who said that each state 
official should decide for himself on 
this matter. 











Pink Urges Safety Fund’s Extension 


Speaking yesterday in St. Paul at a 
well attended meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the commissioners’ annual con- 
vention Superintendent of Insurance L. 
H. Pink of New York strongly urged 
that the principle of insuring insurance 
be widely adopted. He pointed out that 
this principle was embodied in legisla- 
tion a year ago creating workmen’s com- 
pensation security funds in New York 
State and several other states. The 
setup in’ New York is for separate stock 
and mutual funds, and Mr. Pink said 
that the money in both is already suf- 
ficient to take care of the claims arising 
out of the failure of a sizeable company. 
Furthermore, the principle of these se- 
curity funds, he emphasized, is far in 
advance of the preference upon assets 
of carriers for compensation claimants 
which was previously relied on in New 
York and four other states. 


Following up his suggestion to extend 
the security-fund idea to cover lines 
other than workmen’s compensation Su- 
perintendent Pink said a study of liqui- 
dation proceedings in New York State 


for the past twenty years, broken into 
five year periods, disclosed the interest- 
ing and surprising fact that more com- 
panies failed in normal times than in the 
period of collapse. He said: 

“Eighty-two companies were taken over by the 
Department during the twenty years—twenty- 
two in the first period, twenty-three in the sec 
ond period, sixteen in the third and twenty-one 
in the fourth. The answer is undoubtedly that 
only the small companies failed in ordinary 
times. These failures were due largely to faults 
of management. During the crisis some of the 
largest companies in the country went under, 
due mainly to economic conditions.” 

_The net claims allowed to creditors in the 
eighty-two liquidations during the four periods 
amount to $72,568,161.88, the largest being $61,- 
554,356 in the 1930-34 period. The average loss 
from unpaid claims for the entire twenty years 
was 60%. , 

Superintendent Pink took up each 
major line, gave its depression position, 
and explained how it would benefit by a 
safety fund providing security against 
failure of small companies. He defend- 
ed his proposal against the criticism that 
it is a theory “bordering on socialism 
and declared that it was in keeping with 
the theory of spreading the risk upon 
which all insurance is based. 





exposure to dust required to develop this 
disease to a point of disability. He also 
felt that the experience of other states 
should be used as a guide in determining 
rates for California. 

After weighing these and many other 
conclusions Mr. Carpenter finally de- 
cided that due to the necessity of special 
loss reserve requirements against the 
hazards of this disease, which special 
requirements do not appear necessary 
in respect to other hazards insured, it 
would be essential to attach surcharge 
rates subject to the necessary special 
reserve requirements, rather than to ap- 
ply an increase to the basic manual 
rates. 

Mr. Carpenter further felt that the 
rating system he approved in order to 
give full support to the physical pro- 
tection of workmen should provide sub- 
stantial credits in the rate of the indi- 
vidual risks for the establishment of 
safety measures and equipment by the 
employer; and that such rate system 
should also provide for rate penalties to 


C. W. Hobbs Reports 


(Continued from Page 44) 
evinced by a more frequent occurrence 
of rate reductions, and also by the ap- 
pearance of underwriting gains or re- 
duced losses in the tabulations of under- 
writing results by calendar year for the 
purpose of computing contingency load- 
ings. 

Part II featured rating operations of 
the Council, which were in strict con- 
formity with the plan approved at the 
commissioners’ St. Petersburg conven- 
tion. Administration of rates has begun 
in South Carolina and Florida, latest 
states to adopt a compensation law. The 
legislative trend to bring occupational 
diseases within the compensation act was 
noted, such legislation having been 
enacted in the recent sessions in IIli- 
nois and Rhode Island. 

Mr. Hobbs devoted Part III of his 
report to the subject of occupational 
diseases and pointed out: “The Na- 
tional Council has, with respect to oc- 
cupational disease revised its rating plan 
in the light of available experience, and 
has also been seeking to modify the 
occupational disease schedule rating plan 
applicable to foundries. It is considering 
a further extension of the schedule rat- 
ing plan to other classifications present- 
ing a pneumonoconiosis hazard; but this 
has not proceeded materially towards 
realization.” 

Report of operations in the line of 
payroll audit and classification inspec- 
tions took up Part IV of the report 
while in Part V the statistical plan on 
medical costs put into effect by the 





be imposed upon employers who do not 
maintain safe working places for em- 
ployes. 

Thus a schedule rating system design- 
ed to carry into effect these conclusions 
was approved by Commissioner Car- 
penter, effecting possible rate savings 
up to 50% of the surcharge rate ap- 
proved, and affecting rate penalties up 
to 30% of such surcharge rates. 

Rates and rules for pneumonoconiosis 
were promulgated effective June 1, 1936. 
Commissioner Carpenter ordered the 
state rating bureau to revise the basic 
manual rates applicable to classifications 
upon which a surcharge was approved as 
soon as Schedule Z data covering policy 
year 1934 was received. Loss reserves 
against the disease are to be maintained 
separately upon the surcharge premiums 
for a period of seven additional years 
beyond the statutory three-year period. 

Commissioner Carpenter also ordered 
the companies to calculate the amount 
of premiums earned upon California 
policies under classifications on which a 
surcharge was allowed for each of the 
policy years, from and including 1927 to 
date, and report the losses incurred and 
paid on account of claims arising from 
pneumonoconiosis. 

The California Inspection Rating Bu- 
reau was ordered to prepare an endorse- 
ment for compensation policies which 
would limit them so as to entirely ex- 
clude any claim or cost for the hazards 
of pneumonoconiosis, so that companies 
could issue policies excluding the di- 
sease at the basic rates and without the 
surcharge. 





Council is discussed. Part VI contains 
a statement of progress in the introduc- 
tion of the unit statistical plan. Part 
VII contains a brief description of a 
plan for retrospective rating adopted by 
the rates committee of the National 
Council. Part VIII contains a statement 
as to operations under the voluntary 
plan for dealing with unacceptable risks. 
Part IX contains a statement as to man- 
ual changes. Part X contains a state- 
ment as to changes in membership. 

Membership now stands at ninety-six, 
a gain of four since the last report, said 
Mr. Hobbs. 

In discussing the standard voluntary 
plan for covering risks unable to obtain 
coverage, which is now in effect in 
eleven states, Mr. Hobbs declared that 
the problem is not a large one, and that 
in a fair number of cases the insured 
does not want coverage when he finds 
he has to pay for it. Connecticut show- 
ed forty-two risks assigned to date, the 
largest number in any one state, of 
which nine were subsequently with- 
drawn. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 50th ANNIVERSARY 


Chairman Thompson, Employers’ Sails 
Executive Impressed by American Hospitality; Viscount 
Knollys, Managing Director, Appreciates Birthday Spirit 
at Half Century Anniversary in Swampscott 


Following the fiftieth anniversary birth- 
day party of the United States branch 
of the Employers’ Liability, held in 
Swampscott last week, Sir Courtauld 
Thomson, chairman, sailed for home on 
the Queen Mary. Viscount Knollys, gen- 
eral manager, remains in this country for 
a time, with Viscountess Knollys, and 
will visit several American cities. Both 
made genuine hits with the Employers’ 


Liability organization which attended 
the anniversary at Swampscott. More 
democratic and companionable execu- 


tives are not encountered. 

There were two dinners at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. Among those 
attending the first night dinner were 
Insurance Commissioners Spencer of 
Maine and Sullivan of New Hampshire. 
Commissioner DeCelles was not present 
as he attended the Curley-Farley dinner 
of the Democratic Party on that night. 

Among other guests present were 
Charles Francis Adams, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy and prominent yachts- 
inan, who is chairman of the U. S. 
branch’s executive committee; A. C. 
Ratchesky, former United States Minis- 
ter to Czecho-Slovakia; and the veteran 
William Endicott, trustee. E. C. Stone, 
general manager for the United States, 
was toastmaster at the dinners. 

In his talk as toastmaster Mr. Stone 
said that the entire growth of casualty 
insurance business could be visualized 
since the beginning of the Employers’ 
Liability, which was incorporated on Oc- 
tober 25, 1880. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the tremendous impetus which 
the incorporation of this company gave 
to the entire insurance business. When 
the Employers’ Liability started in this 
country in 1886 it wrote two forms of 
insurance protection: employers’ liability 
and accident insurance. It gradually 
added other lines, but did not write mo- 
tor vehicle insurance until 1891. Since 
then came many forms of automobile 
insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
other lines. 

The Employers’ writes more liability 
policies every ten hours now than it 
wrote during the first twelve months of 
its operation in this country. Since 1886 
the Employers’ had paid out more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars to or for 
the benefit of its policyholders. The 
original staff consisted of two men; to- 
day there are thousands of representa- 
tives. 

In 1886, the first year of incorporation 
in this country, loss payments were 
$29.26; in 1935 the similar item was 
$14,400. In fifty years the Employers’ 
Liability United States branch has paid 
out to or for the benefit of policyholders 
$256,000,000. In 1886 the total amount 
of tax paid by the United States branch 
was $28; in 1935 the taxes amounted to 
$893,855. In fifty years the United 
States branch has paid out more than 


$17,000,000 in taxes. 
Sir Courtauld Thomson’s Talk 


Sir Courtauld Thomson gave reminis- 
cences of some of his earlier American 
visits, the first of which was forty-seven 
years ago on a ship called the Majestic, 
which was 12,000 tons and was then the 
largest liner. He compared that with 
the Queen Mary of which he was a pass- 
enger on its premier voyage, an 80,000 
ton ship. He said he would never forget 
the reception which the Queen Mary got 
as it entered the harbor in New York, 
the most moving sight he ever saw. 
“This reception was symbolical of the 
hospitality of your wonderful country,” 
he said, “especially to all visitors from 
England and Scotland.” 

He was immensely gratified by the 


fifty-year record of the Employers’ in 
the United States, its increase in pre- 
mium income from $12,000 the first year 
to nearly $30,000,000 last year. “I am 
proud of our name, our reputation, our 
traditions,” he said. “Reputation and 
character can be lost and swept away in 
a single night, even a single hour. Rep- 
utation and tradition can only be gained 
and won by honest endeavor, by labori- 
ous work hour by hour, day by day and 
year by year. I feel confident that the 
company will maintain its reputation in 
the United States because it will con- 
tinue to cling to its high ideals.” 

He paid tribute to Lord Claud Ham- 
ilton, first chairman; to Samuel Apple- 
ton and to Messrs. Endicott and Ma- 
comber, former United States managers, 
and to the present general manager for 
the United States, E. C. Stone. He 
called Mr. Stone a real leader, fine busi- 
ness man and the best of good fellows— 
an ideal general manager. 


Viscount Knollys Enjoying Visit 


Viscount Knollys said he was greatly 
enjoying his American visit and was 
struck by the real birthday spirit he had 
encountered. He, too, discussed the 
Queen Mary, which he said represented 
everything in ship building in the way 
of modern equipment, comfort and speed 
consistent with safety, a great liner con- 
structed upon the best and the proved 
principles and experience of the past. 
This was symbolical, he said, of the 
Employers’ Liability, which offered the 
most modern service, efficiency and 
safety. 

At the Swampscott banquet was read 
a message from the board of directors 
of the company congratulating the 
United States branch on its fifty years 
of achievement. “The directors are just- 
ly proud of the corporation’s past record 
and fine reputation which they are con- 
fident will be fully and worthily main- 
tained for long years to come,” the 
message said in part. 


One of the Women Guests 


One of the interesting guests at the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
Employers’ Liability in Swampscott, 
Mass., was Mary Ward of Boston, who 
is commissioner of immigration and nat- 
uralization in New England. She is also 
Democratic national committee woman 
of Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Ward resigned from the 
Employers’ Liability to go with the Gov- 
ernment. She had been head of the 
claim division and is regarded in Em- 
ployers’ Liability ranks as a very fine 
type of public official. She had gone 
with the Employers’ Liability as a girl 
and climbed steadily by reason of merit. 

Commissioner Ward is a great admirer 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Speak- 
ing of the President’s wife she said: 
“Her interest in social justice is sincere 
and splendid. I am in a position to 
know some of the things she does for 
the unemployed and the unfortunate. 
Serious minded, she has the keenest 
sympathy for deserving people.” 


Present E. C. Stone With 4,000 Apps 
The illustrated paper, called The Em- 
ployers’ Pioneer, was a rotogravure. The 
pictures in it were taken by candid cam- 
era except the snaps of Viscount and 
Lady Knollys and Sir Courtauld Thom- 
son and that of Lady Knollys and Glenna 
Collett, golfer, which were taken by the 
Cunard photographer on the Queen 
Mary. Viscount Knollys congratulated 
the editor in his Friday night talk. 
One of the last incidents of the cele- 
bration was the presentation to E. C. 


Stone, on behalf of the agents, of ap- 
proximately 4,000 applications, totaling 
$65,000 in premiums, all new business ob- 
tained from the “Thrifty Home Owner,” 
one coverage Mr. Stone has been empha- 
sizing for several months. 

The year 1936, by the way, marks the 
tenth anniversary of Mr. Stone’s occu- 
pancy of the position of chief executive 
of the S. branch. The company’s 
Owl Association held a dinner on Wed- 
nesday of last week and presented him 
with two unusual gifts: an old print 
showing the likeness of Abraham Lin- 
coln and an original commission, signed 
by the martyred President. Mr. Stone 
was much impressed. Lincoln has al- 
ways been his hero. He played the part 
of Abraham Lincoln in the Lexington 
pageant several years ago, his imperson- 
ation winning enconiums from critics. 
Also, Mr. Stone received on his tenth 
anniversary an illuminated testimonial 
signed by all department heads and their 
assistants. The message congratulated 
him on the success which the companies 
in the Employers’ Group have achieved 
under his leadership and they pledged 
continual support. 

During the anniversary it was an- 
nounced that the equivalent of a week’s 
salary would be awarded to more than 
1,000 employes of the U. S. branch who 
on June 4, 1936, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the branch, had been in the corpora- 
tion’s service a period of five years or 
longer, but in no case will the amount 
be more than $100. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 25) 





insurance simply as a_ speculation he 
paves the way for such a scandal as has 
just taken place in the budget leak. 

Another interesting angle was the fact 
that it was the Lloyd’s outfits them- 
selves which made public the fact that 
there had been speculation in budget 
risk insurance. When the Lloyd’s peo- 
ple were convinced of a nigger in the 
woodpile by the large flood of orders 
just before the budget was to be made 
public, Lloyd’s committee sent out a 
questionnaire to the underwriters asking 
for complete details of all the transac- 
tions which had to do with insurance 
covering budget increase or taxation 
slants. More than 200 letters were sent 
out to members of Lloyd’s firms and in- 
dividuals by the Lloyd’s committee. 

There is no intention of stopping legit- 
imate insurance against budget risks by 
people likely to be affected by alteration 
in taxation. Business on such lines has 
been transacted for many years. While 
gambling in taxation changes on tea, 
coffee, etc., can be prohibited by Lloyd’s 
committee, when it comes to the income 
tax the solution of that problem will be 
difficult because anybody with any in- 
come at all would be affected by an in- 
crease of tax; therefore, all such per- 
sons would have some insurable interest. 
It is the gambling that Lloyd’s commit- 
tee is aiming against. 

* * #* 


W. C. Crocker, London’s 
Gang Nemesis 

While in London I had a talk with W. 
C. Crocker, who had charge of the in- 
quiry for Lloyd’s about the leak in the 
budget; and who sometime ago had di- 
rected the investigation into the Harris 
gang of arsonists. In England arson is 
called “fire raising.” These two in- 
vestigations resulted in Crocker becom- 
ing one of the best known men in Eng- 
land. 

He is not a detective or what would 
be called in this country “an insurance 
inspection man,” but is a lawyer; has an 
attractive suite of offices and some well 
known members of the bar as associates. 
His first insurance tie-up came as a re- 
sult of making some investigations for 
Lloyd’s. The Harris “fire raising” in- 
vestigation was conducted for stock 


Foreign Notes 


The Chinese ministry for commerce 
and industry has introduced a law = 
compulsory insurance of workmen against 
illness and accidents, according to the 
*rench insurance weekly La Semaine 
Two-fifths of the accident insurance pre- 
mium is paid by the employer and three- 
fifths by the workmen. Insurance dur. 
ing illness is paid for equally by both 
parties. The law is now before the con- 
stitutional body for passage. 

.* € *@ 


_ As to workmen’s compensation results 
in the Argentine the Revista de Seguros 
of Buenos Aires gives the following data: 
The business is written by thirty-six 
companies who lost in the last ten years 
more than twelve million pesos. Only 
seven companies showed an underwriting 
profit. The premium income amounted 
to 189,500,000 pesos and losses to 109 
million with costs of 92,400,000. 


* * * 


In all foreign countries automobile in- 
surance continues to be the line most 
difficult to handle for both underwriters 
and assured. In Germany mutuals are 
suggested as the solution of the problem 
by the ministry for traffic, but this so- 
lution has been criticized because it is 
said that the mutual’s premium can 
hardly be lower than that of the stock 
companies if assessments are to be 
avoided. 

* * * 

The “Air League of the British Em- 
pire” has advised its members that when 
traveling on British air lines they will 
be automatically insured as soon as their 
tickets are bought. The insurance at- 
taches at the moment of entering the 
*bus for the trip to the aviation field 
until leaving it on the return from the 
field. 

»/ * sd 

The Revista de Seguros of Argentine 
publishes the results of thirty-six compa- 
nies doing an accident insurance busi- 
ness over the last ten years. During 
this period these companies combined 
show a loss of 12,047,302 pesos (1 peso 
paper equals U. S. $ 0.2755). Seven 
companies showed an underwriting prof- 
it. The premium income for the ten 
years was 189,551,000 pesos and the 
losses 109,105,000, which is 58%. 





T. W. KING PROMOTED 


_Thomas W. King, until recently as- 
sistant manager, Indianapolis Branch, 
American Surety, was recently appoint- 
ed manager there, succeeding E. V. 
Clark, who has been with the company 
since 1894, and who will continue to 
serve the American Surety in an ad- 
visory capacity. 





INSURANCE GROUP MEETS 


The insurance group of the National 
Association of Credit Men held an all- 
day session at the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the association at Richmond, 
Va., yesterday. A year ago the group 
launched the insurance educational cam- 
paign which has now reached nation- 
wide proportions. 





companies. One managing director of 
an insurance company told me his com- 
pany had lost $150,000 in these incendi- 
ary fires. 

Mr. Crocker’s offices are in the in- 
surance and financial district. He was 
willing to talk confidentially, but said he 
was never interviewed for publication. 
He has never given his picture to 4 
newspaper, but hundreds of such pic- 
tures are available from the picture 
agencies as during the past year he has 
often been snapped going to and from 
court in the Harris and the Budget cases. 
Crocker is middle-aged, tall, amiable; 
and not so long ago came to this country 
and paid a visit to California. While 
there he became a friend of Harry 
Chandler of the Los Angeles Times. He 
was very much impressed while in the 
West by a trip he made through the 
Yosemite. 
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“NAMED ASSURED” Auto Injuries 
By Third P arty Negligence 


By John Simpson 


Several cases have recently been decided, almost simultaneously, by various 
courts of last resort, dealing with the effect of the phrase covering liability for 
injuries “to any person or persons” in an auto liability policy where the named 
assured has been injured by the negligence of a third person coming under the 
omnibus clause of the policy. These decisions appear to be the first of their kind, 
and in view of them the author feels that there is much point in the statement made 
by a writer in the March, 1936, Columbia Law Review, commenting thereon, who 
said: “Suits of this nature indicate the advisability of changing automobile liability 
insurance policies to include the phrase ‘other than the named assured’ after ‘any 


,” 


person or persons. 
The decisions follow: 


In an action on an automobile liability 
policy containing an omnibus clause the 
plaintiff, named insured, claimed that he 
had lent the insured automobile to one 
Durking and that while walking home 
himself he was struck by an automobile 
and rendered unconscious; that he after- 
wards identified the car which struck 
him as his own. He sued Durking, who 
defaulted, and insured was awarded $18,- 
000 damages, the limit of his policy. This 
being unpaid, he grounded this action 
against the insurance company upon the 
contention that the omnibus cover pro- 
visions of his policy permitted him as 
the named insured to stand in the po- 
sition of any one of the public receiving 
bodily injuries as a result of the opera- 
tion of the named automobile when, 
outside and away from it, he is injured 
by its operation by his licensee or per- 
mittee. 

The court first held that the evidence 
was such as to show that the alleged 
accident never occurred, in which case, 
of course, no recovery could be had on 
the policy. 


Held Not Covered by Omnibus Clause 


But, assuming the alleged facts to have 
been proven, was the plaintiff protected 
by the omnibus clause in his policy? 
The court held he was not. It said, in 
part: “True, the ‘omnibus cover’ pro- 
tected Durking, plaintiff’s licensee, from 
liability to any person, but it did so only 
while he was operating plaintiff’s auto- 
mobile with the latter’s consent. The 
protection was thus extended not as a 
separate and independent agreement with 
Durking and apart from the real subject- 
matter and paramount purpose of the 
policy. Indeed this extension of pro- 
tection is inseparably connected with 
such purpose. The statutes (Vehicle and 
Traffic Law, Sec. 59; Insurance Law, 
Sec. 109) render this certain. The ex- 
tension of protection was a detail of the 
protection afforded plaintiff the named 
assured. It merely afforded additional 
protection which covered his extended 
statutory liability. Plaintiff therefore 
cannot assume the role of ‘any person’ 
and thus divorce himself from his status 
as one of the two contracting parties, 
whose contract was made to protect him 
from the demands of such person. To 
hold otherwise would be to read into the 
policy another contract, one well known 
in the science and business of insurance, 
but certainly absent here, namely, one 
or personal accident insurance.” 

The court found it impossible to har- 
monize a contrary view with the in- 
sured’s policy obligations as to coopera- 
tion or with the subrogation provisions 
of the policy. Plaintiff’s unavoidable 
status as privy to the contract presented 
the anomaly of this being a suit, in ef- 
ect, against himself. He must sue on 


his own policy, not that of Durking. For 
Durking had no contract separate and 
apart from his. The protection plaintiff 
contracted for on account of Durking’s 
act he did not seek. Even under the 
omnibus coverage, it was held, that was 
all the contract afforded him. Johnson 
vs. Employers’ Liability, New York Su- 
preme Court, Albany County, August 14, 
1935, 285 N. Y. S. 574. 


New Hampshire Case 


Two other cases, decided two months 
before the Johnson case by the New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin Supreme 
Courts, having a different result, it is 
possible to distinguish upon the facts. 

In the New Hampshire case, Howe vs. 
Howe, 179 Atl. 362, June 4, 1935, hus- 
band and wife were both named assured 
in a liability policy covering the opera- 
tion of an automobile of which the wife 
was sole owner. She was injured while 
riding in the car when the husband was 
its operator. In an action for negligence 
by the wife against the husband, which 
the insurance company did not defend, 
disclaiming coverage, the husband de- 
faulted. The wife obtained judgment 
and sued the company for satisfaction 
thereof. 

Reversing the lower court the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court said: “The 
defendant, in accordance with Laws 1927, 
c. 54, agreed to indemnify the plaintiff's 
husband, Henry J. Howe, as assured, by 
virtue of the ‘omnibus clause,’ against 
loss by reason of the liability imposed 
by law upon him for damages on ac- 
count of ‘bodily injuries and/or death 
to any person or persons.’ * * * The 
plaintiff, though a named assured, is a 
person within the meaning of the general 
words of coverage quoted above, and we 


believe it was the intention of the legis- 
lature and of the contracting parties to 
include her with the coverage, because, 
had it been intended to exclude coverage 
for bodily injuries to a named assured, 
appropriate words of exclusion could 
readily have been used.” 


Wisconsin Case 


In the Wisconsin case, Archer vs. 
General Casualty Co., 261 N. W. 9, June 
4, 1935, husband and wife owned the au- 
tomobile jointly. Both were named as- 
sured. The wife recovered judgment 
against her husband for injuries sus- 
tained in a collision while the car was 
being driven by the husband. The cov- 
erage, as in the other cases, was for in- 
juries suffered “by any person or per- 
sons by reason of the ownership, man- 
agement and/or use” of the car. 

In an action by the wife on the pol- 
icy, execution being returned unsatisfied 
on her judgment against her husband, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court held that 
“she was entitled to recover against her 
husband because he negligently operated 
the automobile owned by them jointly. 
He has sustained a liability for bodily 
injury accidentally suffered by reason of 
his negligent operation of the automo- 
bile. If he is protected against such a 
liability by the terms of the policy, that 
protection is as much for the benefit of 
the plaintiff as it would be for a person 
not named in the contract. 

“It was conceded upon the oral argu- 
ment, and we think advisedly, that, if 
Archer had paid the judgment he could 
recover from the defendant. We see no 
reason under the statute why the plain- 
tiff may not recover from the defendant. 
Under the facts and circumstances of 
this case she is a third person. She 
does not claim as an assured.” 

In Farmer vs. United States F. & G. 
Co., July 30, 1935, 11 F. Supp. 542, the 
named assured in an automobile liability 
policy was killed in a collision while his 
car was being driven by his chauffeur. 
His widow recovered a judgment against 
the chauffeur in the Alabama courts and 
sued on the policy. In holding that the 
only question to be determined was 
whether the chauffeur was an assured 
or came within the class of persons to 
have the benefit of protection for lia- 
bility incurred under the terms of the 





Supreme Court Upholds Ill. Law Requiring 


Bonds of Produce Commission Merchants 


The constitutionality of the Illinois 
siatute requiring commission merchants 
of farm produce within the state to pro- 
cure a license and a surety bond condi- 


tioned on honest accounting and han- 
dling of produce has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
a recent decision. The action, brought 
by the Illinois director of agriculture 
against the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, involved the surety’s liability on 
two annual bonds of a commission mer- 
chant who had become bankrupt and this 
failed to account for numerous consign- 
ments of produce from within and with- 
out the state. 


The Supreme Court held that the com- 
mission merchant’s business was local 
and such effect as the statute has upon 
interstate commerce is indirect and in- 
cidental. Nor was the statute uncon- 
stitutional, the court held, because of the 
Federal act of June 10, 1930, requiring 
a license from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and paralleling the state statute 
in respect of honest dealing, etc. The 
two statutes are not inconsistent. The 
Federal statute does not call for the giv- 
ing of any bond by a licensee and ex- 
pressly provides that it shall not nullify 
any state statutes except in so far as 
they are inconsistent with the Federal 
statute. 


contract, the Federal District Court for 
middle Alabama said: 

“Under the express provisions of the contract, 
the insuring company is not interested in or 
concerned with the matter as to who shall re- 
ceive the award of damages or compensation 
resulting from an injury occasioned by the use 
or operation of the automobile covered in the 
contract. That the sole purpose of the contract 
is to afford financial indemnity to all persons 
who fall within the definition of ‘assured’ as 
defined in the contract itself, it seems is per- 
fectly clear. Therefore, to this court, there is 
only one proposition to be decided and that is, 
Was the chauffeur Clark an ‘assured’ as 
defined in the contract?” 

Immediately following the Johnson de- 
cision came the case of Mac Bey vs. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 
September 17, 1935) 197 N. E. 516, hold- 
ing that a named insured injured while 
riding in her own automobile by the 
negligence of one driving it with her 
consent could not recover on a compul- 
sory automobile liability policy which 
denominated “others” than the assured 
as the beneficiaries of the policy. 

Summation of Prior Cases 


These cases were decided so near in 
point of time to each other that in none 
of the opinions is there any discussion 
or citation of the others. But in a later 
case, Cain vs. American Policyholders 
Ins. Co., Suprerae Court of Connecticut, 
January 8, 1936, 183 Atl. 403, in which the 
facts were similar to the Mac Bey 
case, the court summed up the prior 
cases as follows: 

“The effect which the plaintiff seeks 
to give to this policy is foreign to the 
object and common conception of the 
scope of public liability insurance which, 
as concerns the assured, is third party 
coverage, that is, insurance against the 
liability of the assured for injury which 
has been sustained by a third person 
by negligence in the operation of the 
automobile. Simpson, Automobile In- 
surance (2d Ed.), p. 297; Richards, In- 
surance (4th Ed.), p. 885. 

“There is a significant paucity of cases 
in which the named assured has claimed 
a right of recourse to such insurance 
for damages for injuries to himself, al- 
though the policy agreed to indemnify 
against loss through liability for dam- 
ages on account of injuries ‘to any per- 
son or persons’ as distinguished from 
such damages ‘to others’ as in the pres- 
ent instance. The Mac Bey case, supra, 
is the only one involving the latter 
phraseology which has come to our no- 
tice. Recovery by an assured in the few 
cases in which it has been allowed is 
clearly attributable to the broader cover- 
age construed to be afforded by the pol- 
icy provision above mentioned. Howe 
vs. Howe, supra; Archer vs. General 
Casualty Co., supra; Union Automobile 
Ins. Co. vs. Samuelson, 71 Colo. 479, 207 
P. 1113; Farmer vs. United States F. & 
G. Co., 11 F. Supp. 542. 

“To accord to this policy the effect 
which the plaintiff claims would be to 
virtually insert into it another contract, 
distinct from public liability coverage, 
within the scope of the policy and 
amounting to personal accident insurance 
against bodily injuries suffered by the 
assured. There is nothing to indicate 
any intention of either party to combine, 
in this policy, these two kinds of cov- 
erage. A public liability policy is not a 
policy of accident insurance indemnify- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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More Militant Legislative Policy 


Advocated for the Federation 


Membership Drive Which Has Already Enrolled 5,924 New 
Associate Members Continues Under President T. L. 
Rogers’ Leadership; L. L. Saunders’ Busy Year 


By Don Holbrook 


A radical change in policy looking 
toward’ more aggressive and militant 
conduct relating to legislative matters 


was advocated at the annual convention 
of the Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York June 5-6 at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. 

Heretofore the Federation has been 
mostly content to oppose the enactment 
of laws which were deemed unjust and 
oppressive to the interests of its mem- 
bers. Not losing sight of the supra ob- 





ROGERS 


THEODORE L. 


ject of the Federation to oppose the 
state going into business in competition 
with private industry, it was strongly 
advocated that the Federation itself 
have some sort of a legislative program, 
proposing necessary amendments to ex- 
isting laws te cure defects or to insure 
betterments, or the direct initiation of 
new laws. 
Membership Drive to Continue 


The membership drive is to be con- 
tinued and the executive committee of 
the association will consider the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to Executive Sec- 
retary L. L. Saunders to direct this drive 
and the establishment of public relations. 
It is hoped to work out a plan under 
which more publicity may be given both 
to members and the general public re- 
garding important insurance matters. As 
one ot the speakers said: “Insurance 
has become a business and economic nec- 
essity and the layman is entitled to 
know about new laws which if passed 
will have the immediate effect of in- 
creasing his premiums.” 


Theodore L. Rogers New President 


The Federation elected as its new 
president Theodore L. Rogers of Little 
Falls, one of the best known insurance 
men in the Mohawk Valley, who served 
in the New York Assembly as repre- 
sentative from Herkimer County from 
1925 to 1928 inclusive. He was an active 
member of the Assembly insurance com- 
mittee during his term of service, and 
in 1928 introduced and passed the brok- 
ers’ qualification law requiring written 
examinations. Mr. Rogers has also been 
active in the work of the New York 


Two Predictions 

Two legislative predictions were 
made at the meeting, the first being 
that an exclusive state fund bill for 
workmen’s compensation would make 
its appearance at Albany next winter, 
and the other that some sort of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance is “just 
around the corner,” which was pre- 
dicted by an attorney for one of the 
casualty groups. “I have strongly 
advised the stock companies,” he said, 
“to have a bill prepared that will be 
acceptable to them and under which 
they can operate without loss.” 








State Association of Local Agents. The 
chairmen of both the Senate and As- 
sembly insurance committees have fre- 
quently sought and often heeded his 
advice on pending legislation. Mr. Rog- 
ers in a brief address of acceptance 
of his election declared that the strength 
of the Federation consisted in the num- 
ber of its members, as well as their 
strategic location throughout the state, 
and fixed an increase in membership 
to 25,000 as a reasonable goal to be at- 
tained during the ensuing year. 
Other Officers Chosen 
Re-elected as _ vice-presidents were 
Frank P. Tucker of Albany and George 
P. Nichols of New York City while Rob- 
ert T. Paine of Far Rockaway and 
John Tiernon, Jr., of Buffalo were elect- 
ed to succeed Frank L. Gardner of 
Poughkeepsie and Joseph G. Norton of 
Watertown. Alexander J. Young of Al- 
bany was re-elected treasurer. J. Somes 
McClellan of Troy, retired president, 
went on the board of directors which 


includes Lawrence D. Bates, Albany; 
Charles Bellinger, Thomas J. Grahame, 
John McGinley, Charles P. Butler, 


Charles W. Perry, Herbert E. Maxson 
and Herbert L. Jamison, all of New York 
City; Arthur Arnow, Brooklyn; Richard 
Cary, Niagara Falls, and F. L. Greeno, 
Rochester. The directors re-elected 
Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary, and Ida M. Hoyt, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Mr. McClellan and Mr. Jamison are 
also newly elected to the executive com- 
mittee of which L. A. Wallace, Johnson 
& Higgins, is chairman and John S. 
Turn, Aetna Casualty & Surety, is vice- 
chairman. 

L. L. Saunders’ Report 

The annual report of Executive Sec- 
retary Saunders, who has served in this 
post with the New York Federation for 
fourteen years, does not begin to portray 
the real story behind the scenes at Al- 
bany this year. While the number of 
insurance bills was slightly less than 
in 1935, there were more trick bills in- 
troduced than in any three previous ses- 
sions in more than twenty years. These 
ranged all the way from the E. S. Moran 
bill imposing a prohibitive tax on fire 
insurance premiums to provide funds to 
increase the pay of New York City fire- 
men, to the Feld bills requiring fur 
dealers and proprietors of road side 
cabins to be bonded. 

Mr. Saunders stressed that more than 
300 bills were presented at the recent 
legislative session which in some way 
affected the insurance business. He told 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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H. A. Bayern, R. S. Choate, 
New Yorkers, Won in Golf 


There were five events in the golf 
tournament which was held at Meadow- 
brook Golf and Country Club, and the 
competition was lively for the prizes 
donated by company executives. To Her- 
man A. Bayern, New York insurance 
broker, went a wrist watch for attaining 
low score in the 36 hole medal handicap. 
Mr. Bayern is said to have started play- 
ing at 2 am. The second low prize 
for this event, a golf bag, was comman- 
deered by R. S. Choate, vice-president, 
American Automobile of St. Louis. 

A silver meat tray, twin sister of the 
one awarded last year, went to John 
Rochester of Buffalo for winning the 
morning 18 hole medal handicap. Ed- 
mund Stephens, also of Buffalo, got a 
radio clock for winning the 18 hole med- 
al handicap in the afternoon. 

Paul Young, Albany, was presented 
with a shaving outfit for winning the 
putting contest. Mr. Bayern had to stop 
his 36 hole medal handicap while the 
putting contest was going on as “they 
had to use his golf ball to make the 
contest official.” 

A claret jug, empty, was presented to 
George H. Jamison, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, for having won the 
kickers’ handicap contest. He shook the 
jug mournfully and was still kicking 
about it after most of the guests had 
left the banquet hall. 

Donors of these prizes were J. Somes 
McClellan, retired president of the Fed- 
eration; Wilfrid C. Potter, president, 
Preferred Accident; Wallace J. Falvey, 
Massachusetts Bonding; Edson S. Lott, 
board chairman, United States Casualty ; 
John H. Grady, assistant U. S. manager, 
General Accident, and Alonzo Gore Oak- 
ley, vice-president, United States F. & G. 


—_—_—=_ 





Legislative Trend Toward 
Left Seen By McClellan 


In presenting his presidential address 
at the Saturday morning session J, Somes 
McClellan of Troy, retiring president 
spoke of the increased importance of 
the Federation and emphasized that its 
need is more apparent now than eyer 
before. He stressed its non-partisan 
character, and said that its record has 
been one of efficiency and progress, 
Closing his second term as president Mr 
McClellan expressed his personal appre- 
ciation to the officers, executive commit- 
teemen and directors “for their wise 
counsel, loyal support and intelligent co. 
operation.” He declared that to carry 
on successfully “each of us must assume 
greater responsibilities—must dedicate 
the best that is within us to promote 
the objects and sustain the principles 
of this Federation.” 

Discussing the legislative situation Mr. 
McClellan warned of a decided trend at 
the present time toward the left by some 
of our law-makers, and a desire for dras- 
tic changes in our form of government. 
Some of them advocate government own- 
ership and control of all industries. He 
cautioned: “Men of this caliber are ex- 
tremely dangerous, not only to our busi- 
ness, but to our country. We should 
vigorously oppose the election of such 
men to office.” 





SAUNDERS ON LEGISLATION 

In Mr. Saunders’ opinion the past year 
treated the business of insurance much 
better than did 1935. While the ses- 
sion was much longer than is usual, he 
said that “our interests were better cared 
for that last session.” During the year 
he attended many insurance gatherings 
and visited nearly every county in the 
state. Contacts with legislators “have 
been very pleasant and generally satis- 
factory,” he said. 





Nearly 400 Banqueteers Hear Talks 
By Tremaine, Piper and Beckwith 


The New York Federation’s annual 
banquet which followed a day spent in 
golfing was attended by nearly 400 in 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. The Erie 
County members of the Legislature were 
seated at tables immediately in front of 
the speakers’ rostrum, except Assembly- 
man R. Foster Piper, chairman of the 
Assembly insurance committee this win- 
ter who sat on the dais and delivered 
an able address on the problems con- 
fronting him as chairman of the com- 
mittee. He said that when he was ap- 
pointed to that post he thought he had 
been given an honorary position with 
little to do, but that he soon found out 
to the contrary. 

Frank P. Tucker of Albany, vice-presi- 
dent, served as toastmaster. State Comp- 
troller Morris S. Tremaine, a native Buf- 
falonian, was the principal speaker. 

The relief load must be returned to 
the municipalities no matter who is vic- 
torious in November’s election, according 
to the comptroller. Regarding govern- 
ment regulation of insurance, he said: 

“The insurance business needs more or 
less regulation because without it gyps 
and chiselers soon would make their ap- 
pearance. The business is a noble one 
and it can carry the thoughts of the 
public to legislators better than any 
other because of the wide variety of 
opinion its members come in contact 
with.” 

Beckwith on Resident Agents Law 

Oliver R. Beckwith, general counsel 
of the Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies, also a banquet speaker, took as his 
subject “The Insurance Agent and the 
Public Welfare.” His approach to this 
topic was from the angle of the insur- 
ance agent’s relationship to the public 
welfare in connection with the more or 





developments of resident 
law. He noted that for many 
many states have had resident 
agents laws on more or less standard 
pattern, requiring insurance covering 
risks within those states to be written 
through licensed resident agents. Such 
laws require the agent to countersign 


less recent 
agents 


years 


policies and make a record of them, 
including the amount of premium 
charged. Mr. Beckwith pictured such 


laws as of incidental advantage to agents 
in affording them contact with risks, not 
locally owned, which otherwise might 
have been handled independently of 
them. A law of this type was enacted 
by the New York legislature in its re- 
cent session. The speaker continued: 

“But, a few years ago, a new fashion in resi- 
dent agents laws was introduced. Someone con- 
ceived the idea that a resident agents law could 
be used to the advantage of resident agents by 
requiring the payment of commissions to them 
——just as well as to protect the state in the 
collection of its taxes. 

“In pursuit of this idea some states have 
enacted new laws or amended old ones so that 
(while incorporating the provisions to which I 
refer as being more or less standard), the law 
has been enacted to gene (a) that the counter- 
signing agent shall collect the full premium for 
the policy, (b) that he shall receive or retain 
the customary commission thereon in full, (c) 
that he shall not divide his commission with a 
non-resident unless the non-resident is licensed 
as an agent or broker by the state where the 
risk is located, (d) that in dividing commissions 
with a non-resident agent or broker, not more 
than a certain proportion shall be paid to him. 


Mr. Beckwith said that such extensions 
of resident agents laws give rise to new 
problems, both legal and practical. From 
a legal standpoint, he explained, it is ob- 
vious that the authority of a legislature 
to enact such laws cannot rest upon the 
power to levy taxes. He doubted wheth- 
er a law, which plainly has for its put- 
pose the promotion of the interests of a 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Casualty Session of Pa. Insurance 


Days Meet of Absorbing Interest 


The program for the casualty confer- 
ence of last week’s Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Days in Philadelphia was_ built 
around the premise that casualty insur- 
ance people are interested today in the 
problems of auto public liability, com- 
prehensive residence coverage and 
methods of increasing production by 
using advertising and the _ telephone. 
Such were the views expressed by Penn- 
sylvania agents In the questionnaire sent 
out by the Insurance Federation of the 
state in preparation for the convention. 
Both from the point of audience inter- 
est and fineness of papers this confer- 
ence, held last Friday, was one of the 
best of the session. 

Presiding officer was W. A. Edgar, 
Philadelphia manager, United States F. 
& G. and president, Casualty Under- 
writers Association. Speakers were A. 
E, Spottke, automobile department man- 
ager, National Bureau_of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters; Francis W. Pot- 
ter, home office training school instruct- 
or of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
Clarence Palmer, advertising manager, 
Insurance Co. of North America. Stan- 
ley E. Williams, of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Philadelphia, also gave a 
talk, illustrated with a sketch, on the 
use of the telephone in securing ap- 
pointments with prospects. 

Improving Auto P. L. Results 


Mr. Spottke presented in forceful 
fashion the serious automobile insurance 
problems confronting the companies to- 
day. After citing the growth of the 
business, he discussed the beneficial in- 
fluence of safety activity on the loss 
ratios and told how the agent can 
further cut this loss ratio through the 
exercise of care and judgment in the 
selection of risks. 

Discussing the future of this line he 
remarked that from the companies’ 
standpoint one of three things must 
come to pass—either the number of ac- 
cidents with the resulting number and 
severity of claims must be reduced, or 
clam conditions must improve espe- 
cially with respect to certain types of 
claims and in certain localities, or rate 
adjustments will have to be made on a 
basis which will continue price for in- 
surance at a saleable point. He further 
said : 

“Companies can improve their under- 
writing results within certain limits by 
proper rate adjustments. So long as 
rates do not go beyond the so-called 
‘saturation point’ beyond which they 
build up sales resistance, the companies 
can help themselves in this manner. 
Should accident and claim conditions 
continue without abatement, something 
which we fervently hope will not be the 
cas“, rate adjustments will be inevitable 
and then the problem will be to make 
such adjustments in a manner which 
will continue the cost of insurance at a 
saleable point.” 

Big Combination Residence Field 
_Mr. Potter, discussing the combina- 
tion residence policy, declared that its 
successful sale entailed a wider knowl- 
edge of insurance—particularly the fire 
supplemental contract and the inland 
marine coverages. 

Pre-approach work was necessary, he 
said, pointing out that while if any policy 
was tailor-made, it was the combination 
residence one, it was still essential to 
ascertain complete information prior to 
attempting the sale. He remarked that 
one of the most important clauses in the 
policy, one which is least understood by 
most agents, is the water damage, ex- 
Plosion and repairs and replacements 
clause. _ The coverage afforded by this 
clause is also very little understood by 
the public, he said. ; 
Advertising No Substitute for Selling 
Insurance advertising is no substitute 
for selling, Mr. Palmer told his audi- 
ence. Instead, its purpose is to make 
selling easier, create initial interest and 


desire and to pave the way for inter- 
views. While people would buy insur- 
ance without advertising, they would not 
buy as much nor would as many buy it, 
Palmer said. It was through advertis- 
ing that the insurance company is en- 
abled to tell its story beforehand, point- 
ing out the necessity of protection 
against financial loss. The successful 
agent takes advantage of every selling 
help and ties up his own selling efforts 
with the company’s national campaign. 

Mr. Palmer remarked that the agent 
must continually make people know that 
he is in the insurance business; that 
advertising cannot be expected to 
achieve the impossible; that it is not in- 
tended to replace personal salesmanship, 
but instead is designed to make selling 
easier and more productive. 

He stated that one of the best forms 
of advertising for the agent was direct 
mail. He urged agents to consider an 
advertising budget as necessary and in- 
dispensable a part of their business 
overhead as office rent. 


G. F. Douaire Dead 


George F. Douaire, resident manager 
of the Employers’ Liability at Chicago, 
who had been thirty-five years in its 
service, passed away at the Peter Brent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, last Sunday 
after a brief illness. He had been in 
attendance at the Swampscott fiftieth 
anniversary celebration. 

Mr. Douaire, 71 years old, started with 
the Employers’ as special agent in 1901 
and later became resident manager of 
the Illinois department at Chicago. He 
was held in high esteem at the United 
States branch office as a man of highest 
integrity and ability. 


BLAND IN SYRACUSE 


R. Howard Bland, board chairman, 
United States F. & G., was in Syracuse 
June 9 to attend the formal opening 
of the company’s new quarters in the 
Gridley Building. At a luncheon meet- 
ing, attended by 300 and presided over 
by Manager W. T. Sinclair, Mr. Bland 
said the U. S. F. & G. profit for the 
first quarter of 1935 equaled that made 
in any like period of its history. 











N. Y. SAFETY BILLS SIGNED 


Fourteen bills designed to reduce the 
total of automobile deaths and injuries 
have been signed by Governor Lehman, 
who said that if the present rate of 
deaths and accidents on highways and 
streets continued, even more drastic leg- 
islation will be necessary. 





SPRING GOLF TOURNEY 
More than 100 attended the annual 
spring golf tournament of the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York yesterday 
— Rock Club, Searingtown, Long 
sland. 





Simpson Article 


(Continued from Page 47) 


ing the assured against injuries suffered 
by himself in an accident. By its defi- 
nite terms it insures against claims for 
damages for which he or others named 
in the policy might become liable.” 
American Automobile Ins. Co. vs. Cone 
(Tex. Civ. App)., 257 S. W. 961, 964; 
Bachman vs. Independence Indemnity 
ga Cal. App. 465, 297 P. 110, 298 

ie 

“In Johnson vs. Employers Liability As- 
surance Corp., supra, it was held that to 
allow the plaintiff, assured, to recover 
from the insurer a judgment obtained 
against a negligent driver of his car 
would be to give his liability policy the 
effect of an accident policy.” 

In this case judgment for plaintiff was 
set aside and judgment directed for de- 
fendant. 


Ten-Year Record Of 


Casualty-Surety Co.’s - 


PICTURED IN CHARCO CHARTS 
1926-35 Results of 10 Reading Co’s. Given 
As Average in Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis Book 





That casualty insurance companies 
have established a remarkable record of 
protection to policyholders during the 
depression is demonstrated by a new 
array of charts, prepared by Woodward, 
Ryan, Sharp & Davis of New York, 
which gives as an average the past ten 
years’ record of ten leading casualty- 
surety companies, with assets of 450 mil- 
lion dollars and premiums of 300 million 
dollars, contrasted with the individual 
chart records of eighty other companies 
in this field. It is significant that the 
record of these companies as to assets, 
liabilities, premiums, losses paid and pol- 
icyholders’ surplus is spread out over 
what is considered by many statisticians 
and economists to be the most interest- 
ing ten-year period ever to be experi- 
enced—1926 through 1935. 


Picture of the Ten Leading Co’s. 


“Charco Charts,” as the new book is 
known, presents a consolidated 1935 bal- 
ance sheet for the ten leading companies, 
showing the distribution of assets and 
liabilities. The earnings made in 1935 by 
these companies are drawn in a compo- 
site picture, and the disposition of the 
earnings is also shown graphically, thus 
giving a new and clear picture of cas- 
ualty insurance as a summary. 

The ten leading companies have 9% of 
their assets available in cash; 51% in 
bonds and 21% in stocks. (These items 
form a strong protection to policyholders 
on workmen’s compensation and liability 
policies where payments continue many 
years after the accident occurs.) Only 
4% of assets are invested in real estate, 
and 2% in mortgages. 

The main items of liabilities are shown 
in proportion to one another and in pro- 
portion to the assets, so that the various 
types of obligations of a company can 
be compared with the resources available 
for their protection. For example, it is 
shown that the capital of the ten lead- 
ing companies averages 7% of assets 
which, of course, must remain as the 
protection until all the other liabilities 
have been satisficd, the reserves for pay- 
ment of losses which may be spread over 
many years are 51% of the assets, and 
are protected by 9% cash and 51% of 
bonds in the case of the ten leading 
companies; that the net unearned pre- 
miums, which theoretically are subject 
to return at any time (that is, unearned 
premiums less premiums in course of 
collection) and short term liabilities— 
such as commissions, taxes and dividends 
totaling 12% of assets, are protected by 
the cash and the 21% of assets in stocks 
at market basis. As a general measure 
of protection 29% of the assets are sur- 
plus to policyholders. 

The asset chart shows clearly the wide 
and substantial margin over liabilities 
throughout the entire period, a constant 
protection to the policyholders. 

The ample margin of premiums over 
losses maintained during the entire per- 
iod shows that the companies were on 
the average under no necessity of sell- 


ing securities to meet current obligations. 


In 1935 the companies made earnings 
from underwriting interest and market 
appreciation. Interest earnings were at 
the rate of 4.6% of premiums; under- 
writing gains at the rate of 5.3% of 
premiums, and market appreciation at 
the rate of 4.3% of premiums. The con- 
servatism of the companies is shown by 
the fact that 65% of earnings were re- 
tained to increase surplus and special 
reserves. 

With the experience of the ten leading 
companies as standard, it is possible to 
compare the many accomplishments of 
each of the companies in the book. Sig- 
nificantly, many companies in the book 
show the result in their upward sweep 
of premiums of the more active adver- 
tising and sales programs during 1935. 
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20% Rate Cut in Bank 
Robbery Rates Made 


FIRST REVISION IN TWO YEARS 





National Bureau Says Federal Dep’t of 
Justice Enforcement Measures Largely 
Made Reductions Possible 





The law enforcement activities of the 
Federal Department of Justice are cred- 
ited with an important share in making 
possible a 20% reduction in rates for 
bank robbery insurance in thirty-five 
states, effective June 8, according to the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The reduction should re- 
sult in a saving of nearly $250,000,000 
annually to insured banks located in 
Rating Territories II, III and IV, it was 
estimated. 

In making public the first revision of 
bank robbery insurance rates in more 
than two years the Bureau stated: 
“Member companies of the Bureau be- 
lieve the improvement of bank robbery 
experience in many parts of the country 
is traceable to two chief factors. First, 
the operation of a rule promulgated two 
years ago requiring banks to keep 85% 
of their insured money under delayed 
timelock has greatly minimized the rob- 
ber’s possible loot. The rule was estab- 
lished country-wide April 30, 1934. Sec- 
ond, the increased activities of the vari- 
ous law enforcement agencies, particu- 
larly those of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, have made bank rob- 
bery an increasingly undesirable business 
for the criminal.” 

The banks have been warned against 
relaxing vigilance in protecting their 
property which has helped to make the 
reduction possible, especially since there 
seems to be an increase in night time 
vault burglaries. 

Where Reduction Doesn’t Apply 

The reduction in bank robbery rates 
does not apply in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland 
or the District of Columbia. In these 
states favorable experience has remained 
unchanged, and banks will continue to 
enjoy the lowest rate available for this 
kind of insurance. At the same time an 
increase in rates has been made effective 
for Florida, Kentucky and South Caro- 
lina, where the companies’ experience 
has been in sharp contrast to that in 
other parts of the country. The in- 
crease has been made by transferring 
these states from Territory II to Ter- 
ritory IV. 

Upward revisions in the rates for bank 
burglary insurance have been made ef- 
fective for Georgia, Kentucky, North 
and South Carolina, the announcement 
continued. Other changes in the bur- 
glary manual were made public as fol- 
lows: 

1. The discount for securities insured under 
bank burglary and robbery and safe deposit box 
policies has been increased from 25% to 50%, 
which increased discount is justified by experi 
ence. 

2. The rates for the securities insurance pol- 
icy for lessees of safe deposit boxes, commonly 
known as the all risk individual safe deposit 
box policy, have been reduced 50%. 

3. In the mercantile open stock 
rule has been inserted permitting the deletion, 
without charge, of that section of the “exclusion 
clause” in the standard mercantile open stock 


section a 


policy reading “of merchandise, furniture fix- 
tures and equipment encumbered by a chattel 
mortgage.”’ With this revision the chattel mort 
gage exclusion has now been removed from all 
burglary policies. 

4. In the robbery section the minimum pre 
mium for the combination blanket robbery and 
safe burglary policy for credit unions has been 
reduced from 15 annually to $10. 
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Dudley F. Giberson of Alton 


Quiet, Purposeful Son of Late Illinois Agency Leader, Still 


in His Twenties, Following in Father’s Footsteps; Takes 
Keen Interest in Association Work 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


“Gibby.” 

That word uttered.at any annual or 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents brings to 
all who hear it poignant memories of a 
man who for many years was one of the 
best known and best liked members of 
that organization. 

As A. J. Giberson of Alton, Ill, he 
held executive office in the state and na- 


tional associations year after year and 
no convention was decmed “official” 
without his presence. 

Always he took an active part and 


there was never doubt about where he 
stood on the matter under discussion. 
It is doubtful if one out of fifty of the 
hundreds who hailed him familiarly and 
affectionately as “Gibby” knew that the 
“A” in his name stood for Albro and 
that the gracious lady who presided over 
his household called him “AI.” 

Albro Giberson was a definite force 
in the insurance world, not only in asso- 
ciation work where he was potent, but 
just as importantly in that he provided 
example and inspiration to young men 
ambitious to build substantially in rcla- 
tively small communities. 

The accounting and recording meth- 
ods he evolved were marvels of effi- 
ciency, his sales campaigns unique, his 
warfare against unethical and unsound 
competition continuous. 

20-Year-Old Son Succzeds Father 

When he answered the Great Call, his 
office chair was taken by a quiet, purpose- 
ful young man only twenty years old— 
his son Dudley. Dudley F. Giberson 
was born at Alton and he has known 
almost from his kindergarten days that 
he wanted to go into his father’s agency 
and live in that historic old city on the 
Mississippi. 

From his father, a native of Illinois, 
and his mother, born of an old New 
England family of Concord, N. H., he 
gets a useful and unusual combination 
of inherited qualities. He is at once 
friendly but reserved youthful in ap- 
pearance and fact, yet mature in thought 
and act, seemingly of medium build but 
actually 190 pounds of bone and muscle, 
modest of demeanor but courteously pos- 
itive in his convictions. Finally he is a 
fine looking, ambitious, manly lad in- 
tent upon carrying on from the page 
where his father laid down the book 
of life. 

Dudley Giberson went to grade school 
and high school at Alton and from there 
to the University of Pennsylvania. A 
natural athlete, he was a star on his 
high school football team. Summer hol- 
idays he devoted to golf, the favorite 
relaxation of his father whose pride 
when Dudley began playing regularly in 
the seventies was greater than if he 
himself had done it. But Dudley Giber- 
son was not just a husky youth with 
perfect muscular coordination—he had 
the kind of mind his pedigree would 
suggest and early put it to good use as 
editor-in-chief of his school paper. 

Because of his boyhood determination 
to enter his father’s agency, Dudley en- 
tered the Wharton School of Commerce 
and Finance at Pennsylvania, believing 
with his father that the course was the 
best possible foundation for an insur- 
ance career. There he made the fresh- 
man football team and freshman lacrosse 
teams as well as the varsity football 
and lacrosse. Besides being a member 
of St. Anthony Hall he made Phi Kappa 








DUDLEY F. 


GIBERSON 


Beta Honorary Junior Society and was 
elected to the board of governors of 
Houston Hall. 

In February, 1933, he became aware 
that his father’s health which had been 
impaired for some time, was at a critical 
stage and that he was needed in the 
business. One month later, Albro Gib- 
erson passed away and Dudley Giberson 
succeeded him in the management of the 
agency. 

Since that time he has attended state 
and national conventions, exhibited a 
lively and intelligent interest in the 
broader aspects of insurance and has 
been an occasional contributor to insur- 
ance periodicals. 

Active in Safety Work 

Dudley Giberson is also chairman of 
the school and home committee of the 
Madison County Safety Council and is 
active on the Alton Board of Insurance 
Underwriters. Recently his committee 
sponsored a safety short story contest 
among the school children of Madison 
County. That contest was won by a 
librarian of the Edwardsville, Ill, High 
School and copy of the story is being 
sent to all grammar schools throughout 
the county. 

Next fall the committee will sponsor 
a safety play competition and Mr. Gib- 
erson would like to secure some short 
safety skits which can be used by the 
high school dramatic and industrial clubs 
which want to compete in this Madison 
County contest. Three cash prizes will 
be offered for the best presentations and 
he is hopeful that local boards or others 
who have safety skit§ suitable to enter 
in the proposed competition will send 
them to him at Alton. 

Delegate to Mid-Year Agents’ Meeting 

While Dudley Giberson has the esprit 
of youth he maintains a dignity remin- 
iscent of his New England forebears 
and is always alert to add to his store 
of insurance knowledge. 

It was remarked that at the recent At- 
lanta mid-year agents’ convention he 


took advantage of his presence there to 
visit the offices of Spratlin, Harrington 
& Thomas and studied their highly ef- 
ficient operating methods with a view 
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C. P. Hamilton Now Of 
America Fore Old Guard 


PROMINENT BROOKLYN AGENT 





H. V. Upington of F. & C. Gives Lunch- 
eon in His Honor on 25th Anniversary 
With That Company 

Clinton P. Hamilton, one of the out- 
standing agents of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
years prominent in many civic and insur- 
ance activities of the Borough, was the 
guest of honor at a Fidelity & Casualty 
luncheon given a short time ago in the 
famed Peter Luger’s Restaurant, Brook- 
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CLINTON P. HAMILTON 
lyn, to commemorate Mr. Hamilton’s 


twenty-fifth anniversary with that com- 
pany. It was the second anniversary 
occasion of the year for Mr. Hamilton 
as his agency in February observed its 
thirty-fifth milestone as one of the 
Aetna Fire’s Brooklyn agents. 

In recognition of his quarter century 
representation of the Fidelity & Casu- 





to fitting some of it to the needs of his 
own agency. No prophetic vision is 
needed for the conclusion that before 
many years have passed the name Gib- 
erson will again be found on association 
committees and his voice heard and lis- 
tened to in association councils. 

His sister, Jeanne, somewhat younger, 
is also fitting herself for an insurance 
career. In June, 1935, she graduated in 
the secretarial course of Colby Junior 
College at New London, New Hamp- 
shire, and is now a junior in the busi- 
ness school at the University of Col- 
orado. Her sorority is Pi Beta Phi, and 
she is to a surprising degree the femi- 
nine counterpart of her brother. 

It’s pleasant, isn’t it, to know that 
there are youngsters like these to carry 
on from where their elders halt at the 
turn of the road? 


LOUISVILLE TRAFFIC COURT 

Confronted by a 7% increase in auto 
fatalities for the year to date officials 
of Louisville have launched a movement 
to establish a traffic court, separate from 
the police court, cost of which would be 
more than met by the additional fines 
collected. It is hoped to have a bill draft- 
ed to be included in Governor Chandler’s 
call for the final special session. 








alty Mr. Hamilton was presented with 
the gold medal of the Old Guard of the 
America Fore Association by H. V, Up- 
ington, resident manager of the F. &¢ 
in charge of its metropolitan office. 
President B. M. Culver also took the 
eccasion to extend congratulations by 
letter to Mr. Hamilton. And in attend- 
ance at the luncheon were several off- 
cers and representatives of the F. & ¢ 
in addition to office associates of Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Besides the F. & C. and the Aetna 
(Fire) the Clinton P. Hamilton insurance 
agency represents the Massachusetts F. 
& M. and the Knickerbocker Insurance 
Co. of New York. The office has oper- 
ated under its present name since De- 
cember, 1908, when Mr. Hamilton suc- 
ceeded L. D. Giroux, his step-father, who 
established the agency in 1898. 

Of American Revoluntionary ancestry 
on both sides, Mr. Hamilton is a Span- 
ish-American War _ veteran, having 
served with the Puerto Rican expedition 
under General Nelson A. Miles. He is 
a life member of both the Shriners and 
the Elks, a member of the Veterans of 
the 47th Regiment Association; com- 
modore of the old Jamaica Bay Yacht 
Club, former president of the Eckford 
Club of Brooklyn, and a trustee of the 
Bushwick Savings Bank. Since its in- 
ception he has taken an active part in 
the Brooklyn Fire Agents Association 
His business side-kick for the past 
twenty-seven years is John Treiber, an 
underwriter of high standing. 


PHILA. A.&H. LINEUP 





Committee Chairmen Named by Presi- 
dent J. F. Leibig; 1937 A.&H. Week 
Committee Headed by E. A. Kenney 
The Accident & Health Club of Phila- 

delphia, which was prominently men- 

tioned by Harold R. Gordon in his Acci- 
dent & Health Week report at the 

Chicago convention last week, has al- 

ready selected its 1937 national week 

committee and made plans for an out- 
standing program of addresses and an 
educational course. The committee is 
composed of Edward A. Kenney, United 
States F. & G., chairman; W. A. How- 
land, General Accident; E. S. Banks, 
public relations; Wallace Payne, Em- 
ployers’ Liability; R. Whitehead, Mary- 
land Casualty; John F. Leibig, Contin- 
ental Casualty, who is club president, 
and G. Walker, United Mutual Benefit. 

The committee appointments, as an- 
nounced recently by President Leibig, 
follow: 

Educational—W. A. Howland, General 
Accident, chairman; Wallace Payne, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, and Edward A. Kenney, 
U.S.F.&G. 

Legislative—Harry Apple, Aetna, and 
E. S. Banks. ‘ 

Membership—W. A. Howland and S. 
Parks, Employers’ Liability. 

House—John F. Leibig and Wallace 
Payne. 

Entertainment—John Sassman, London 
Guarantee; Steve Yerkes, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, and S. Parks. 

Publicity—E. S. Banks and Leonard 
Snyder, U. S. Review. 


$72,000 DISTRIBUTION 

Securities of $72,000 from the liquida- 
tion of the Union Automobile & Cas- 
ualty of Los Angeles will be distributed 
among seventy claimants in Oregon 
within the next thirty days, according 
to Hugh H. Earle, insurance commis- 
sioner. 
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Casualty Actuaries 
In Executive Ranks 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS 





Richard Fondiller Contrasts Old-time 
Statistician with Today’s Actuary; 
His Broad and Varied Duties 





The recent Spring gathering of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Westchester county, New York, 
which was one of the best attended in 
recent years, Serves to focus attention 
upon the increasing importance of the 
casualty insurance actuary in the past 
twenty-five years and his selection for 
executive positions in casualty home of- 
fices. In this Society there are at least 
twenty-seven who now occupy high offi- 
cial rank and whose contributions to the 
business have elevated the standing and 
influence of casualty insurance. It is 
therefore appropriate that Richard 
Fondiller, of Woodward & Fondiller, 
New York, one of the Society’s most ac- 
tive members, who has been its secre- 
tary-treasurer for the past eighteen years 
and before that for three years its edi- 
tor, should have outlined in a recent 
article in the Journal of Commerce some 
of the reasons for the recognition being 
bestowed upon the actuary. Mr. Fondil- 
ler said: 

“In justice to those well-managed far- 
seeing casualty companies that have 
fully organized actuarial staffs, it must 
be said that, general manager or what- 
ever may be his title, the actuary has 
received his full measure of reward and 
appreciation. His contribution to the 
company has been well recognized and 
his standing as an executive has been 
uniformly high. Not infrequently, some 
of the highest positions in the company 
have been the actuary’s reward for faith- 
ful. intelligent service. 

“The statistician of a score of years 
ago, primarily a collector of statistical 
data, has been largely superseded by the 
actuarial statistician. The latter is capa- 
ble not only of collecting statistical data 
but of interpreting them in the light of 
both current and prospective conditions, 
as well as suggesting necessary changes 
in procedure from the study of such data. 

Twenty-five Years of Progress 

“To the writer’s knowledge, twenty- 
five years ago no casualty company 
numbered among its executives a person 
who devoted all of his time to casualty 
actuarial work. At that time there were 
a number of men, generally designated 
chief statistician, whose duties were pri- 
marily statistical and who also did the 
incidental actuarial work involved in at- 
tending committee meetings on rates 
and policy coverages. 

_ “Today, quite a number of the more 
important casualty companies and state 
insurance funds have well organized de- 
partments, at the head of which is a 
man with actuarial training. His title 
may be that of actuary, secretary, comp- 
troller, statistician or assistant secretary. 
His responsibilities may be broad enough 
to cover departments outside of the ac- 
tuarial and statistical staff, depending 
upon the lines of business written, the 
Premium income and the organization 
set-up of the particular company. * * * 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the era of the organization of new cas- 
ualty companies, officered by men not 
trained in the insurance business, is defi- 
nitely ended. Competition is so keen that 
one material error in management may 
Prove an insurmountable barrier to suc- 
cessful operation. * * * 

r _Staff Actuary Not a Luxury 

Under these conditions and in all 
these circumstances, it is becoming ob- 
vious that the actuary plays an import- 
ant part in the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. Nor is this true only for the very 
large companies that have often been 
referred to as being able to afford the 
luxury’ of a staff actuary. In a general 
Sense, the small company can probably 
Save more than the large company by 
the employment of an actuary, for the 
duties of an actuary are so broad and 
varied as to cover most of the home 
olice operations. His knowledge of ac- 


counting qualifies him to fill the position 
of chief accountant. His training in insur- 
ance law, insurance contracts and provi- 
sions, rates and rate-making qualify him 
for the position of chief underwriter. 

“In his prime capacity as actuary, his 
time will be filled with multitudinous du- 
ties. He will attend meetings of rating 
bodies on behalf of his company, and 
assist in the determination of rates and 
rating plans in conjunction with actu- 
aries of other companies. Such organiza- 
tions as the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, the National Bu- 


reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau will make demands upon him 
for any possible information he may be 
able to contribute toward a better un- 
derstanding of the matters under re- 
view. * * * 
Home Office Duties 

“Returning to his more immediate du- 
ties at the home office, the actuary will 
be occupied in the calculation of loss 
reserves, the determination of other non- 
ledger liabilities, the analysis of the in- 
vestment policy of the company, the 


preparation of experience ca!ls and, most 
vital of all, with the continuous task of 
interpreting the experience results of his 
own company and of all companies com- 
bined, and advising with the executives 
as to an underwriting policy founded 
upon such experience. He must have the 
ability to express his opinions in clear, 
concise reports and memoranda, which 
in itself is a valuable complement to an 
actuary’s other capabilities. 

“It can justifiably be maintained, that 
the actuary has made invaluable con- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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This is the complete full- 

page advertisement as it 

appeared in Fortune, Time 

and other magazines in 
May 1935 
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Maryland Advertisement Wins 





A Blue Ribbon in Ameriea’s Major 
“Art-in-Advertising” Exhibit 


ey well conceived and forcefully presented, is an irresis- 


tible power working for the insurance broker and agent. @ The 


above drawing illustrates one of two Maryland advertisements selected 


from among 6,000 entries for display in the annual exhibition of the Art 


Directors’ Club in New York. 


It received First Award for distinctive 


merit in black-and-white art work in class magazines. @ Like the 75- 


million-horsepower steam pressure in American industrial boilers, which 


this illustration portrays, the Maryland advertising program exerts a 


compelling influence on prospects and policyholders which the alert agent 


can harness for long-term profits. @ 10,000 agents find selling easier 


because of the Maryland’s Blue Ribbon advertising in Time, Fortune, 


Business Week, Nation’s Business and Forbes Magazine. 


THE MARYLAND 


GOMPANY ¢ BALTIMORE @ SILLIMAN EVANS, PRESIDENT 
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Harold G. Evans Joins 
American Casualty Co. 


RESIGNS PA. INSURANCE DEP’T 





Appointed Executive V.-P. of Reading 
Company; Has Had Valuable Statisti- 
cal and Departmental Background 
Of considerable interest is the appoint- 
ment of Harold G. Evans as executive 
vice-president of the American Casualty 
of Reading, Pa., his resignation as chief 
of the division of companies of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
having been made known June 4 by 
Insurance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt. 





HAROLD G. EVANS 


Mr. Evans is succeeded by David R. 
Roche of Philadelphia, formerly chief 
life insurance examiner for the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Evans became associated with the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department in 
October, 1933, as an examiner, became 
chief auditor in July, 193, and acting 
chief of the division of companies on 
January 1, 1935. His appointment to that 
post was made permanent on December 
1, 1935. 

Previous to his connection with the 
Department, Mr. Evans had been associ- 
ated with the Travelers. A native of 
New Kensington, Pa., he was educated at 
New Kensington High School, Culver 
Military Academy, Gettysburg College, 
and De Pauw University. At the latter 
two institutions he took courses in insur- 
ance. 


Drew Up New Statement Forms 


Mr. Evans was a member of the 
committee on blanks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
He drew up new statement forms for 
domestic mutual insurance companies, 
and installed a company control system. 
which enables the Department to keep 
a closer check on the solvency of insur- 
ance companies. In conjunction with 
Commissioner Hunt he has been en- 
gaged in bringing about standardization 
of policy forms and established a statis- 
tical unit in the Department. This will 
make it possible for all interested parties 
to secure accurate information on the 
financial condition of all insurance com- 
panies operating in this state. 

Commissioner Hunt, in announcing the 
resignation, praised the work of Mr. 
Evans in reorganizing the work of the 
Insurance Department. 





LAWYERS TITLE DIRECTORS 

Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp., and John C. Jay, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, are among the 


business leaders elected to the board of 
the Lawyers Title Corp., announcement 
of which was made late last week by 
Superintendent of Insurance L. H. Pink. 





80 John Street, N. Y. 





O. R. Beckwith Talk 


(Continued from Page 48) 
limited class of citizens by providing that 
some resident agent shall receive a sub- 
stantial commission for writing insurance 
for which he may have rendered little 
or no service “is a law enacted for the 
protection of the public welfare.” It 
seemed probable to him that courts will 
hold such laws invalid when they are 
put to the test. 

Considering the results of such a law 
from a practical standpoint, assuming 
for the purpose that the law is legally 
valid, the speaker pointed out that in a 
good many cases there is nothing for 
the resident agent to do except counter- 
sign the policy and forward it for deliv- 
ery. In those cases, he said, it is quite 
evident that any really substantial com- 
mission collected by such a resident 
agent is an unwarranted charge upon 
the business. 

The practice is not welcomed by in- 
surance buyers who today are more and 
more making insurance cost analysis be- 
fore buying, and the speaker said that 
devices which seem calculated to make 
the buyer pay something when he re- 
ceived nothing of commensurate value 
are quick to be discovered and avoided. 

“Such a situation seems an obvious invitation 
to mutual competition and a comparison of the 
figures of growth of stock insurance and mutual 
insurance in recent years lends support to the 
thought that perhaps resident agents laws have 
not done so much for the protection of stock 
companies and their agents as might have been 
desired,” he said in closing. 


Fondiller Article 


(Continued from Page 51) 
tributions to the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. As his position as a responsible 
executive officer becomes more general 
among casualty insurance companies, the 
conclusion is quite natural that the busi- 
ness will rest more and more on the 
solid foundation of well-known facts, 
bulwarked by the history of past experi- 
ence and interpreted in the light of cur- 
rent conditions.” 
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N. Y. Federation 


(Continued from Page 48) 


about the work of a joint committee, 
representing labor, industry and insur- 
ance, and the Department of Labor in 
preparing and presenting an occupa- 
tional disease bill, passed by both houses 
of the legislature, which “reflected the 
best thought that can be obtained under 
the circumstances.” He paid a glowing 
tribute to the various bar associations, 
civic groups, tax payers and manufac- 
turers’ associations which joined in op- 
position to the creation of an exclu- 
sive state fund for workmen’s compen- 
sation a year ago, and it is hoped to 
interest these same groups in the ma- 
jor legislative problems relating to in- 
surance. 


Great Opposition to Compulsory 
Auto Law 


Discussing at length the fight put up 
against compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, Mr. Saunders said: “The special 
committee investigating automobile in- 
surance, presided over by Senator Julius 
S. Berg, held ten hearings, beginning 
at Boston to study Massachusetts com- 
pulsory insurance law, then going to sev- 
era] points throughout the state, and 
finally winding up at New York City. 
At Watertown we interested the State 
Grange and they all protested vigorously. 

“The Bar Association, insurance peo- 
ple, bus owners and railroad interests 
joined with us. At Rochester many hun- 
dreds of car owners organized in oppo- 
sition to compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, also safety organizations protested. 
Local agents were particularly active and 
at all hearings we found company rep- 
resentations. The New York State As- 
sociation of automobile clubs sent repre- 
sentatives to each hearing and were 
firmly against such a law.” 

After two bills providing for compul- 
sory insurance had died in session Mr. 
Saunders referred to two bills offered 
by Senator Berg, one covering all kinds 
of liability and the other covering pe- 
destrians only. A final hearing was held 

















by the Senate committee in 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harnett 
made an earnest plea for the passage 
of one or both bills, neither of which 
was finally put to a vote. The feature 
of all these hearings was the united and 
complete opposition throughout the state 
said the report. ‘ 

I uring the closing hours a new com- 
mittee to investigate compulsory auyto- 
mobile insurance was created, composed 
of five members of the Assembly and 
three from the Senate. This is known 
as the Potter resolution. 

Mr. Saunders continued: “The bill to 
omit construction bonds was again put 
forward and eagerly urged by Superin- 
tend-nt of Public Works Colonel Greene 
The Senate refused to put it out of com. 
mittee, and, therefore, no law on this 
subject was passed. 

“No effort was made to pass an ex. 
clusive state fund for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Taxation was a 
very important subject. Efforts were 
made to impose more taxes on insur- 
ance. Two bills would tax all fire pre- 
miums 3%. Other plans would have re- 
stricted the investments of the compa- 
nies. The emergency 1% gas tax was 
not re-enacted. 


5,924 New Associate Members 


The report of A. J. Young, Federation 
treasurer, showed a substantial balance 
in the treasury as of June 1, which 
healthy condition was attributed almost 
entirely to the membership drive con- 
ducted under the leadership of Harry 
H. Wadsworth, president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America. Since last 
December 5,924 associate members have 
been added to the muster roll, which 
gives the New York Federation a more 
commanding position than ever before, 
In addition to Mr. Wadsworth apprecia- 
tion was extended to Mr. Hutchinson, 
secretary of the parent organization, and 
to Julian Lucas, president, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers, and in 
fact, to all others who “worked so sin- 
cerely for the success of the member- 
ship campaign.” 

The associate memberships were ob- 
tained from clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, etc., in the offices of Federation 
members at an annual fee of $1, Prac- 
tically all of this amount received, said 
Mr. Saunders, will be spent on a cam- 
paign of education. The New York Fed- 
eration feels that it will be able to ex- 
ercise greater influence if it has strength 
in numbers rather than dominance of 
influence. Its total membership includ- 
ing the new associate members is now 
more than 7,500, which is the nucleus 
around which incoming President Rog- 
ers proposed to build to attain his ulti- 
mate goal for the coming year of 25,000 
members. 


Albany, 





VA. HEARING ON AUTO RATES 





State Corporation Commission on June 
11 Heard Joint Application of Stock 
and Mutual Co’s. for Rate Revision 
Stock casualty companies joined with 

the mutuals this week at Richmond in 

a formal hearing before the Virginia 

state corporation commission on an ap- 

plication for revision of automobile lia- 
bility and property damage insurance 
rates, based on the latest experience for 
the state and filed in answer to the offi- 
cial call of the commission. The hearing, 

set for June 11, was attended by A. E. 

Spottke, automobile department mana- 

ver, and C. J. Haugh, actuary, National 

Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 

writers, and J. M. Muir, Mutual Casualty 

Insurance Rating Bureau. Requested 

rate increases ranged as high as 28% 

but some reductions in rates were also 

ordered, notably in P. D. for commer- 
cial cars and a 25% decrease on school 
buses. 

It was learned early this week that the 
Virginia state corporation commission 
had decided to broaden its hearings on 
proposed changes in automobile liability 
and property damage rates to include 
the entire rate structure of automobile 
coverage. The commission in reaching 
this decision said that it would pay par- 
ticular attention to rates affecting long 
haul truckmen and buses and _ taxicabs. 
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Notable Meeting Held 
By H. & A. Conference 
NEW LINE-UP OF OFFICERS 


Drs. Granville and Huebner Final Day 
Speakers ; Professional Status For Cas- 
ualty and Property Ins. Men Urged 


The thirty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference held June 2 to 5 in Chicago 
has gone down in history as one of the 
best attended and most successful gath- 
erings on record. It had dignity, but 
was not too formal; the program was 
built along progressive lines and the 
speakers selected approached their sub- 
jects with a sureness that commanded 
attention. A notable step forward was 
taken in devoting an entire agency ses- 
sion to “Results from Research” and 
then making the agent the center of in- 
terest at the legal session. Conservation 
of business came in for its full share of 
attention, the splendid speech on the 
subject by C. H. Munsell, Monarch Life, 
having attracted wide attention. Uni- 
form policy phraseology was approached 
from all angles in executive session, with 
George F. Manzelmann, North American 
Accident, who is chairman of the Con- 
ference underwriting committee, leading 
the discussion. 


S. C. Carroll Executive Committee 
Chairman 


As announced last week George R. 
Kendall, Washington National president, 
is the incoming president of the Confer- 
ence, succeeding Clyde W. Young, Mon- 
arch Life leader, who goes on the execu- 
tive committee after a notable record as 
head of the organization. Sam C. Car- 
roll, vice-president, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee, the 
post held last year by Mr. Kendall. This 
elevation puts Mr. Carroll in line for the 
presidency in 1938. 

John M. Powell, president, Loyal Pro- 
tective and Loyal Life of Boston, one 
of the ablest statisticians in company 
executive ranks, was advanced to the 
first vice-presidency of the Conference, 
having served the past year as secretary. 
A. E. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Ac- 
cident of Lincoln, Neb., was elected sec- 
ond vice-president, and E. A. McCord, 
president, Illinois Mutual Casualty, sec- 
retary. To fill two vacancies on the 
executive committee retiring President 
Young and H. Torrance, Business 
Men’s Assurance, last year’s first vice- 
president, were elected to succeed C. W. 
McNeill, Massachusetts Accident presi- 
dent, and G. R. Kendall, now Conference 
president. 


Dr. Huebner and Dr. 
Speakers 


Final 


Granville 


Two distinguished educators—Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. William A. Gran- 
ville, director of publications of the 
Washington National of Chcago—gave 
distinction to the final day’s program. 
Dr. Huebner is known nation-wide for 
his scholarly addresses before company, 
agency and convention gatherings, and 
as president of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. Dr. Granville, Yale 
graduate, is a mathematical genius who 
was an instructor of this course at Yale 
and who later served for thirteen years 
as president of Gettysburg, Pa., College. 
Since 1925 he has been president of the 
American Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods. Both Drs. Huebner and Gran- 
ville are authors of text-books on insur- 
ance but the latter has to his credit sev- 
eral mathematical volumes. 

The biggest appeal made by Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s address was that the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference should have as a ma- 
Jor objective the adoption of a profes- 





-HEALTH & ACCIDENT CONVENTIONS 





DR. W. A. GRANVILLE 


sional program for casualty insurance 
based upon a professional designation. 
Specifically, he urged that the property 
and casualty branches of insurance un- 
dertake, as the life insurance branch has 
already done, the development of a pro- 
fessional movement. A program of study 
would be set up which would lead to the 
designation of C. P. U. (Chartered Prop- 
erty Underwriter) and C. C. U. (Char- 
tered Casualty Underwriter). He ex- 
plained: “Possibly one designation may 
be deemed preferable for both groups. 
And the medium through which the plan 
could be applied and developed could be 
an American College of Property and 
Casualty Underwriters. The organization 
and policies of the college could, in a 
broad way, be made similar to those 
already perfected by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. baa 

“That the movement will be of great 
benefit to your business is certain to my 
mind. The public will welcome it, and 
so will our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is a matter for conference and 
probably quite a few conferences. But 
whatever is adopted as a set-up must 
not be merely a short, snappy array of 
courses, primarily on the lecture basis. 
It must be a program commending itself 
to the respect of leading institutions of 
learning through the country, involving 
an adequate system of study on the part 
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of the applicant preparing for the ex- 
aminations. As regards these matters 
the program must be at the outset on a 
scale commensurate at least with the 
minimum standards as measured else- 
where by leading business and service 
pursuits which have placed themselves 
on a professional basis.” 


House Organ Links Home Office With 
Field 
Taking as his topic “House Organs of 

Insurance Companies” Dr. Granville de- 

scribed the house organ as one of the 

most important and intimate links of 
contact between the home office and the 
field, ranking second only to the per- 
sonal contacts provided by field visits of 
company officials. The speaker spoke 
from intimate knowledge of his subject 
as he is editor of the Washington Re- 
view, one of the newsiest of accident 
and health monthly publications. He 
thought the company doing a weckly 
business should issue its house organ 
once a week, and those issuing monthly 
and commercial policies should appear at 
least once a month. The size preferred 
by most companies, he said, is the let- 
terhead size, eight and a half by eleven 
inches, set up in two column form, which 
is the ‘most convenient size for filing 
purposes, easy to handle and read, and 
permits proper display of cuts and spe- 
cial announcements in large type. As to 
the number of pages, Dr. Granville sug- 
gested four pages as the minimum while 
eight pages might well be considered as 
the maximum except when celebrating 
some special event. He also discussed 
quality of printing, layout and arrange- 
ment and types of articles. And with- 
out laying down hard and fast rules gov- 
erning the selection of material for pub- 
lication Dr. Granville picked the follow- 
ing topics and features as important: 

1. Bulletins showing the rankings of leading 

agents and agencies. 
2. Inspirational articles, which may or may 
not deal directly with insurance. 

3. Articles on canvassing, collecting and the 
art of salesmanship. 

4. Claim testimonials, 

5. Illustrations, which brighten up the page, 
break up the monotony of solid reading 
matter and drive home ideas with much 
force. 

6. “The Spice of the Program’’—described as 

the judicious use of humor and jokes. 

Col. Blunt Opened Research Session 
Col. J. W. Blunt, Monarch Life vice- 
president, was presiding officer at agen- 
cy management session devoted to “Re- 
sults from Research,” and it is seldom 
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that a man said less and expressed more 
in his introduction than he did. 

It may be possible that the Colonel 
felt the urge to speed the other speak- 
ers on account of delayed opening of this 
program, but he quickly and concisely 
expressed appreciation of so many com- 
pany executives present to learn how to 
do a better job as agency executives. He 
pointed out that “the underwriting end 
is along different lines than the agency 
work, which must rely on human judg- 
ment based on established facts, to guide 
us to do a better job.” He asked: “Isn’t 
it our objective to produce a predeter- 
mined volume of new business of good 
quality together with the retention of 
existing business on an _ economical 
basis? To accomplish it our agency . 
force must be well equipped, and as 
agency executives we feel justified in 
asking company executives to supply the 
right appropriation to enable us to give 
our agents the right kind of tools.” 
Intelligent Research in A. & H. Field 

In addition to the address by H. G. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


H. R. Gordon on A.QH.Week Results 


Harold R. Gordon, Conference execu- 
tive secretary, who this year was chair- 
man of the general committee in charge 
of the National Accident & Health Week 
observance, reported on the widespread 
interest and results obtained from the 
1936 campaign. He made the point that 
since the indications of an increase in 
April production are likely to exceed the 
most optimistic expectations “we have 
reason to feel that continuance of the 
plan will be justified because the need 
was never greater than it is today.” 

Mr. Gordon said that the committee 
had hoped to obtain $5,000 from fifty 
companies for the purpose, but that sev- 
enty-two companies had subscribed a to- 
tal of $6,125 in the face of the fact that 
there was no previous record in the ac- 
cident and health lines to prove possible 
results. ae 

In the first year’s preliminaries it had 
been a program of three essential points: 
1. creation of interest among companies 
and agents; 2. financing; 3. suitable pub- 
licity. On the latter point he regretted 

inability, due to late start, of many com- 


panies letter con- 
test. 

Mr. Gordon praised the _ splendid 
showing made by a number of local as- 
sociations, New York City in the lead, 
with Los Angeles gaining honor for its 
“The Winning of the West” and its “ac- 
cident and health institute.” He also 
praised Philadelphia for its April 16 
and 20 programs and its success in ob- 
taining twenty columns of publicity in 
daily newspapers; Chicago for its sun- 
rise breakfast, and many other associa- 
tions both east and west. 

For the coming year he suggested cer- 
tain omissions from the national plan, 
such as displays which he felt could be 
better and more economically accom- 
plished locally. He further advised that 
future general committees should be ar- 
ranged to meet geographical needs and 
to insure more frequent preliminary 
meetings. 

In his opinion future campaigns should 
include for best results posters, educa- 
tional booklets and the buttons, for 
which idea he gave due credit to the 
suggestions of A. E. Faulkner of the 
Woodmen Accident. 


participating in the 
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H. & A. Legal Experts Discuss 
Agent In Relationship to Company 


The legal session gathering of the 
Health & Accident Conference under the 
chairmanship of Thomas Watters, Jr., 
general counsel, Interstate Business 
Men’s Accident, took as its theme the 
“Relationship of Agent to Company.” 
Mr. Watters felt it to be a logical pro- 
cedure for company legal men to meet 
with underwriters because, as he ex- 
pressed it, “our thoughts, although dif- 
ferent from those of the legal profession 
in other associations, to be practical 
from our company executives’ standpoint 
require the tolerance of other depart- 
ments. Therefore we must seek their 
assistance just as they seek ours to solve 
problems that arise after the business 
end requires the attention of the legal 
talent.” 

Harry N. Lukins, general counsel, 
Washington National, the first speaker, 
discussed the agent from the standpoint 


of his relation to his company in so- 
licitation of business. He emphasized: 
“The agent is the ambassador of the 
company; he is the arm of the company; 
he is the builder of the company; upon 
him the company must depend.” 

Following out this theory, he felt sure 
that the agent is either the greatest asset 
the company has or its greatest liability. 
Since it must be assumed that “he is 
the most constructive agency known, he 
can build so strongly that no one can 
tear down; he can create a confidence 
that no one can shake; he can stand as 
a great statue symbolizing integrity and 
steadfastness that declares to the world 
that the company is the greatest bulwark 
that an individual can have against wor- 
ries and distress.” 

On the other hand, he thought, it 
makes one almost shriek to think of the 
possibilities of the hazards, of the evils 
and sins that can be visited upon any 
company by an irresponsible or indiffer- 
ent agent. 

The difficulties confronting a company 
through such possible acts by an agent 
seemed to convey to all present the 
thought that no lawyer yet has ever 
been astute enough to state in a policy 
contract any provisions or limitations, 
but that there have been found courts 
equally as shrewd and with much more 
power. For this and other reasons he 
felt that problems in reference to solicit- 
ing agents must be met by education and 
training and placing agency organiza- 
tions upon the highest possible and more 
stable and better plane to improve con- 
tacts with the public. 

Charles R. Holton, general counsel, 
Great Northern Life, asked by the chair 
to lead in discussion, fully agreed that 
better education and training of the 
agent forms the proverbial ounce of pre- 
vention which is better than the pound 
of cure. 

Other participants in this discussion 
were E. A. McCord, Illinois Mutual Cas- 
ualty, and John M. Powell, Loyal Pro- 
tective, who pictured a golden opportun- 
ity facing the agency and underwriting 
departments in the careful selection and 
training of fieldmen. He felt that fre- 
quent claims must lead either to educa- 
tion or elimination of an agent. 


Tilney Reads Kutak Paper 


Because of illness J. F. Kutak, home 
office counsel, Federal Life, could not 
attend to read his paper, “The Agent— 
His Relation to His Company in the 
Acceptance of Premiums and Handling 
of Losses.” His substitute was S. D. 
Tilney, Mutual Casualty of Chicago. 
From the tone of his paper Mr. Kutak 
must have felt that there is a pronounced 
difference of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of allowing sales agents to be 


adjuncts of the claim department, and 
he attributed that difference to various 
administrative experiences. The author 
felt, in general, that the extent of au- 
thority vested seems to diminish as one 
passes from the general agent to the 
soliciting agent, and then to the broker. 
It appeared that the latter sometimes 
becomes the agent of the insured, al- 
though the author suspected that the 
broker always has been that by virtue 
of his greater independence. Yet he 
did consider labels in general meaning- 
less, except when the company delib- 
erately called an agent a general agent, 
in which case it can expect harsh treat- 
ment if and when certain conditions 
arise. 

A good suggestion made by Mr. Kutak 
was the establishment of a clinic jointly 
for adjusters and agents so that there 
would be greater harmony. 

In lieu of a primer on settlement of 
claims to go with the sales kit, perhaps 
in the form of Cordon’s “First Princi- 
ples,” Mr. Kutak inclined to the alterna- 
tive that the adjusters should train the 
agent in the construction of the contract. 

C. O. Pauley, Great Northern, Chicago; 
Sam C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit H. & 
A., Omaha, and Ed St. Clair, North 
American Accident, the latter termed the 
dean of legal talent in the Conference 
by Chairman Watters, participated in 
the discussion which followed. 


H. G& A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 53) 





Weaver, General Motors, already re- 
viewed, Lawrence J. Doolin of Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau gave a 
fine talk on the need for intelligent re- 
search by accident and health companies 
in the principal phases of their opera- 
tions. In making this point he said that 
the same needs existed to a large extent 
among the life companies. Mr. Doolin 
detailed many of the questions which 
have to be considered in planning a sat- 
isfactory method of selecting, training 
and compensating agents. He also 
stressed the value of conservation work 
to keep on the books business already 
written. 

He said in part: “Great sums of 
money are wasted annually on recruit- 
ing and training unfit agents. Can you 
find a way to get a better return on the 
investment of your training dollar by the 
development of a selection plan to im- 
prove the quality of men contracted? 
As a subject for research I suggest that 
a study could be made to determine to 
what extent it is possible to replace 
guesswork with valid and reliable meas- 
ures of the ability and characteristics 
which make for success in selling acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

“A study could be made to find out 
the characteristics of good agents as 
compared to unsuccessful agents. Se- 
lection procedures could be developed to 
measure ability. Member companies 
could then have a basis for introducing 
a plan for controlling selection. Such a 
plan might take years to work out, but 
it would be a fundamental contribution 
to agency management. A similar study 
is now being made on an exhaustive basis 
for the life insurance companies.” 





DROP FORBIDDEN COVERAGE 


The Washington Insurance Depart- 
ment has ruled that the insurance cov- 
erage issued to operators of government- 
owned vehicles, principally through a 
Washington, D. agency upon rates 
not on file with the Department in this 
state, is in violation of the insurance 
code of the state. The companies here- 
tofore granting such coverage have ad- 
vised the Department of their discon- 
tinuance of this business. 





Ernest Sturm’s Historic Documents 


(Continued from Page 28) 


answer sooner, a variety of circum- 
stances has prevented my writing you 
before, I expect to do it very fully in a 
few days and to procure you an inter- 
view with Mr. M——e when you will 
be able to settle your commerciat plan, 
I hope agreeable to all parties, Mr. 
M e assures me that he is still of 
opinion that his first proposal is by no 
means unreasonable and makes no doubt 
when he has a conference with you that 
you will close with it, He expects when 
you meet that you will be fully author- 
ized from your house, that the risques, 
and profit of the copartnership may be 
fully and clearly understood. 

“A speculation might at this time be 
easily made to some advantage with 
ready money, but there is not the quan- 
tity of goods at Market, which your 
partner seems to suppose, and the num- 
ber of speculators, below I think will be 
against your making an immediate pur- 
chase, I apprehend goods will be in 
greater plenty and much cheaper in the 
course of the season, both dry and wet 
are much wanted and in demand at this 
juncture, some quantities are expected 
in this part of the country soon 

“Mr. M——e flatters himself that in 
the course of Ten days he will have the 
pleasure of seeing you, He requests me 
to advise you that he has ordered a 
draft on you in favor of our mutual 
friend S——y for £300—which you will 
charge on acco’t of the tobacco 

“I am in behalf of Mr M——e and 


C—d 
“Sir 


“Your most obe’t hum. Serv’t, 
“Gustavus” 





Holograph Letter by Paul Revere 


Another historic document owned by 
Mr. Sturm is a holograph letter by Paul 
Revere. These holograph letters of Paul 
Revere are exceedingly rare, and this 
one is of special importance because it 
describes at length the commercial trans- 
actions of Paul Revere and his sons. 

Paul Revere had invented a process 
for rolling sheet copper and in 1809 had 
made copper plates for a steam ferry- 
boat for Robert Fulton. He was now 
engaged in coppering the bottoms of 
several vessels, making bolts and acces- 
sories for government vessels, casting 
bells for churches in the foundry op- 
erated by his sons at Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, and apparently had sent two 
of his sons to England on a secret busi- 
ness mission. In this letter he mentions 
many of the great New England mer- 
chants of the period and the fact that 
he was doing a large business in spite 
of the fact that the embargo had nearly 
closed the port of Boston. The letter in 
part follows: 

“Brigg’s Ship is launched & gone to 
Liverpool, but have got but 300$ of his 
money. We have now seven Ships in 
hand; one for Goddard, Wood, N-port, 
Thomas, Cuts & Stevens, Saco, J. C. 
Jones, Benj. Rich & Capt Holland. But 
Goddard & Wood have a long credit; 
besides we had six ton, sixteen hund. 
copper from Governm’t which is better 
than half finished. We have sold sev- 
eral bells, some still sheets &c, that if 
we are fortunate in collecting our debts, 
we shall do very well. There is a very 
large quantity of South American Cop- 
per arrived in the U. States. 


“You will see by the Papers, that the 
Democrats have got the upper hand but 
there is a Federal Majority of one in 
the Senate which will hinder them from 
altering or passing any new law to fa- 
vour their side. P 

“I do not go upon Change more than 
twice a week. But my health is very 
good. In short I find myself an Old 
Man. Thomas & Paul have managed 
exceedingly well they have done a great 
deal of business. I am very much 
pleased to find that John’s health is so 
good and that you are pleased with his 





Conduct. I do not believe one per- 
son in Boston knows the business you 
went upon. 7 


Among other documents in the Sturm 
collection are letters from Thomas Paine 
the celebrated agnostic and __ political 
writer; Commander Oliver Hazard Per. 
ry, victor of the Battle of Lake Erie: 
William Penn, founder of the Pennsyl- 
vania colony; Admiral Lord Nelson 
Charles I., George III, King Louis X]j 
of France, Catherine De Medici, Cardj- 
nal Mazarin, Frederick the Great, Bis. 
marck, Garibaldi. There is also in the 
collection a third folio edition of Shakes- 
peare, printed in 1663. 


Has Many First Editions 


In addition to the letters and docu- 
ments mentioned in this article there are 
in Mr. Sturm’s library 4,000 volumes by 
prominent authors—American, French 
German, Russian, Scandinavian; also 
many of the great classics and various 
histories of the world. Most of them 
are handsomely bound in French levant 
with gold tooling. 

There are more than 150 volumes of 
first editions, many containing original 
letters of the authors, such as a first 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” 
with an original letter of Dickens re- 
ferring to Oliver Twist; Johnson’s 
“Prince of Abyssinia,” Byron’s “Prisoner 
of Chillon,” Milton’s “Paradise Regained,” 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” Also Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ set of Robert Burns 
from his library in which are some of 
Holmes’ manuscripts and autograph; 
Alexander Pope’s copy of “Hudibras” 
from his library; a complete set of 
American statesmen handsomely bound 
in French levant with doublures—forty 
volumes with an original handwritten 
letter or document signed by each of 
the statesmen. Likewise will be found 
Sloane’s “Life of Napoleon,” nineteen 
volumes bound in French levant with 
elaborate gold tooling and 1,800 steel 
plate engravings, most of them colored, 
and 184 signed letters and documents 
of Napoleon and his generals. All of 
the first editions are in French levant 
solander cases. 

The Sturm library is in the Elizabethan 
period, Tudor and Gothic. 


H. & A. Sidelights 


Awarding of the golf prizes by Dr. 
J. R. Neal, Alliance Life, was one of 
the high spots of the annual Conference 
banquet, and the occasion was made all 
the more enjoyable by Dr. Neal’s bub- 
bling wit and humor. A. N. Hepler, Jr. 
Income Guaranty of South Bend, won 
first prize for low gross, a smoking 
stand; low net, E. A. McCord, Illinois 
Mutual Casualty, received the Charles 
Brackett cup, awarded by the Hoosier 
Casualty in memory of its late presi- 
dent; second low net, R. L. Spangler, 
Woodmen Accident, duffle bag; third 
low net, C. A. Sholl, Globe Casualty of 
Columbus, O., silver pitcher and spoon. 
Three were tied for the first blind bogey, 
including J. C. King of Hooper-Holmes, 
and on a draw D. A. Sherman, National 
Travelers Casualty, won; second bogey, 
F. B. Ahara, Benefit Association of Rail- 
way Employes; third bogey, J. Penrith, 
United Insurance Co., Chicago. First 
booby prize was won by A. D. Johnson 
of the same company; second booby, 
L. J. Adelman, National Travelers. 

. € « 

Prior to the banquet J. C. King of 
Hooper-Holmes and the charming Mrs. 
King gave a cocktail party which was 
one of the social high spots of the con- 
vention. It was attended by a repre- 
sentative section of the Conference mem- 
bership including Mr. King’s dad, John 
J. King. Spencer Welton, Massachu- 
setts Bonding vice-president, was a spe- 
cial guest. 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


United States Branch 


Statement January 22, 1936 


ASSETS 


U. S. Treasury Bonds and Notes. . . . «= .- $1,390,291.54 


Other Bonds . . «© «© © © © © © © © » 484,505.00 
Stocks . + e . * ° e * e e e o . . 137,543.87 





Accrued Interest . . «© «© © e © © © «© «@ 16,519.07 
Cashin Banks. . .« «© © © © © © e e« « 1,037,080.82 
$3,065,940.30 


All Securities taken at Market Value January 22, 1936. 


LIABILITIES 


Voluntary Contingency Reserve. . . « « + $ 565,940.30 

Statutory Deposit, New York . 850,000.00 

Net Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 

Surplus to Policy Holders . . . - + + + 2,500,000.00 
$3,065,940.30 











NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 












































































































a man has spent the first sixty 
years of his life doing what he 
HAS to do, he’s entitled to spend 
the rest of his days doing what 
he WANTS to do. The Travelers 
Retirement Income 60 makes it 
possible for him to do this. 


All forms of Life Insurance Protection 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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